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VRISHNIS, SATVATAS, KRISHNA AND DVARAKA 


H. D. SANKALIA 


Two very recent observations drew my attention to these related 
problems. The first was by Asim Kumar Chatterjee! that the Vyishnis 
were settled by Arjuna somewhere in the Punjab, sometime before 
500 B. C., after they left Dvadraka. 


The other is the suggestion by A. K. Narain? that the divinities 
depicted on the coins of Agathocles from Al-Khanun, Afghanistan, 
are not Visnu and Siva as thought by the French discoverer Bernard, 
but probably Vasudeva (Kyishna) and Balarima, identifying the Chakra, 
with Sudarsana Chakra, and the other symbols as Hala and Musala. 


Of course, there is also the alternate suggestion that the Chakra 
could be Dharmachakra. 


Whether Buddha or Krishna Vasudeva, this would be the earliest 
attempt to depict any deity. As far as the identification with Vasudeva, 
J. N. Banerjea had already suggested that the Chakra on the Vrishni 
coin should be the SudarSsana. 


Anyhow this much is certain that by the 2nd century B. C, 
Vasudeva (and Samkargsana) had come to be regarded as deities, at least 
by their tribe—Vrishnis. And this cult was gradually spreading, or 
had already spread to Vidisha and Rajasthan as the inscriptions of 
Heliodorus and Nagari show. 


So far we have had no archaeological evidence for the amalga- 
mation of the cult of Vasudeva-Samkarsana with that of Krishna- 
Balarama. The main scene of the latter’s activity was Mathura. This 
was indeed a ‘“‘city of the gods,’ as the Greeks so vividly describe it. 
We knew it as one of the great centres of Buddhism and Jainism, from 
the occurrence of numerous inscribed sculptures of Buddha and Jaina 
Tirthamkaras. 


l JNSI. XXXIV, 1972, p. 203. 
2 Ibid, XXXV, 1973, pp. 72-76. 
8 Narain, op. cit, p. 76. 
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Now, the excavations at Sonkh have shown that Mathura was 
also one of the centres of the Naga and Skanda worship, for here 
have been found' for the first time the remains of an apsidal Naga 
shrine, with beautiful stone frieze of standing Skanda.' 


So far such indisputable evidence has not been found for the early 
prevalence of the cult of Krishna-Balarama from Mathura. But it is 
possible to suggest that it was the growth or popularity of this cult over 
that of the Naga in particular which resulted in the legend of the 
Kaliyadamana by Krishna and the dragging of the Yamuna by 
Balarama. 


If this is so, we can well postulate the emergence of Krishna- 
Vasudeva, and Balaréma-Samkarsana, in about the 4th—6th century 
A. D. 


Similar is the story about Dvärakā. Įnspite of elaborate and 
fanciful descriptions of the city in the Mahābhārata, wbich it is admitted 
also influenced the Ghata Jãātaka,? careful excavations at the highest 
point near the temple of Krishna known as Dvārakādbīśa on the site 
of present Dwarka, revealed the remains of “Six Dwarkas.’’? The 
earliest of these, at the depth of 30 ft. or so, lay on the virgin rock, 
and it, as wellas the remains of the “Second Dwarka” were covered by 
six feet of sand. Though this small excavation could not reveal more 
than the outline of a house with its plinth made with local stone, still 
the pottery which this deposit as well as the subsequent deposit contained, 
was very significant. Sherds of a black-painted red ware of a course 
fabric—as one meets with in Early Saka-Kushana habitations from 
Rajasthan, for instance Rangmahal—were followed by sherds of the Red 
Polished Ware and the amphorae. The 12 feet of sand definitely 
indicated that the site, was twice submerged in the sea. But all this 
had happened some 2000 years ago. 


1 IAR., 1976-67, p. 41 : 1968-69, p. 40; 1969-70, p. 1970-71, p. 
2 Chatterjee, op. cit., p. 202. 


8 Sankalia, H. D., Dwarka in “Literature and Archacology” in Sarada Piha 
Pradipa,” Vol. XI, 1971, pp. 14-80 Ansari, Z, D., and Mate, Excavations 
of Dwarka. atid in Ansari, Ze D, and M, S. Mate, Excavations at Dwarka 
Poona, 1966, 
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Our excavations at Prabhas or Somnath as well as the survey of. 
tue rivers Bhadar near Rojadi and Hiran, as well as on the coast has 
shown that the periphery of Saurashtra has undergone uplift as well as | 
subsidence. And the settlements on the coast must have occasionally 
suffered, of which we have evidence at Dvärakā. And it is probable 
that what Mahabharata and the Puranas relate about the disappearance 
of Dvaraka after Krishna’s death is based on some such happening. 
But as our excavations also prove, the site of present Dwarka was 
re-settled. Possibly only the fringes of the city/town were submerged. 


So even if the citizens of these Dvarakas had abandoned the city it was 
for a short time. 


Another important fact should be kept in mind. This is usually 
neglected by purely historico-archaeological scholars. This is the question 
of “Folk Movement” in India. As it has happened throughout history 
and also during prehistoric times, and what happened after Partition, 
the major folk-movemenis in India have always been from north to 
south and from west to east. Few people have gone from Saurashtra 
to Rajasthan and Kutch and then to Punjab and U. P. Hence it 
is unlikely that the Vrishnis, Satvatas, and the remnant of the 
Yādavas, could have really settled in the Punjab, either with Arjuna 
or without him, after they left Dvaraka. 


Secondly, while the Visnu Purdna does not specify the site in 
Pafichanada where the Vrishnis under Arjuna settled,’ the Mahābhārata 


says that they were settled in Sakrapatha,* that is Indraprastha, near. 
Delhi. 


Against this conflicting evidence, we have the evidence of the 
Ganapatha on Panini, then the few coins of Vyrishnigana with Brahmi 
and Kharoshthi legends, and now the 10 sealings from Sunet.® 


A study of the sealings would show that the way the legend and 
the symbols have been given could not have been so, once Krishna 
(and Balaréma) had become the most prominent heroes of the 





Vignu Purana, V. 88, 12, cited by Chatterjee, op. eit, p. 203. 

2 XVL, 7.70, Chatterjee, Ibid., p. 203, 

3 Saraswati, Swami Omanand, JNSI„. XXXV, 1973, pp. 95-97, and A. M. 
Shastri’s Note, pp. 97-100. 
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Vyishnigana. These must refer to the early period of the gaņa's 
existence in Punjab. 


Later Vasudeva and Sarhkarshaņa became popular. Still later 
Vasudeva was identified with Gopala-Kyishna as well as with that of 
the Mahdbhdrata. Thus Sarhkarshana fell into background. How 
the various steps took place might be documented archaeologically 
if some site at Mathura is dug up as systematically as at Sonkh. 
Here, of course the Kushana and Gupta layers would repay careful 
excavation. When could Dvārakā. have been settled by the Vrishnis 
under Krishna ? 


If we accept the most likely theory agreed to both by culture- 
historians and archaeologists it could be about 900B.C. At this time 
we have the earliest occurrence of the Painted Grey Ware in the Punjab, 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. 


But so far there is no trace of the PGW in Saurashtra. In fact, 
this was what I expected to get from the lowest layers at Dwarka, when 
I undertook excavations there. 


Then, could it be still earlier ? If we logically follow this view, 
then we shall have to choose either the pre-Harappan, Harappan or 
the late Harappan. So far no trace of any of these have been found 


at Dvārakā proper, but some such evidence is reported from Bet 
Dvarakd. 


Thus we have to give up the attempt to date the migration of the 
Vrishnis under Arjuna to Pafichanada in 900 B.C. or earlier. 


On the contrary, if we read the original account more carefully 
and critically we find that Arjuna and the remnant Vrishnis were 
attacked by the Abhiras. It is not clear from the epic account 
whether this attack was in Rajasthan on their way to Pafichanada, 
or in Pafichanada, where they had all settled down. (cf. sa paficha- 
nadamasddya 16. 8, 43. Critical Edition Vol. IV, p. 2910). 


Traditionally the account of the Abhiras in the Mahdbhdrata is 
tegarded as the earliest mention of this people. However, as is 
shown this is likely to be considerably later. The earliest reliable and 
well dated reference would be the one in Patafijali’s Mahdbhdshya, where 
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they are called Sadras.? However, they came to acquire some power 
in Aparaénta, Lata and Rajasthan only in 2nd century A. D. and later. 


As shown above, this was also the time of the first destruction of 
Dvaraké by flood. It is quite possible that some of the inhabitants fled 
northward and settled down in Rajasthan and the Mathura region. 
We might thus link up the entire story of Vrishnis, Dvaraka, and 
Mathura, and the rise of the cult of Gopiala-Krishna to a period 
jater than 2nd—3rd century A. D, 


awh 
‘ 


ren rT 
“1 Sirear, D. G, in the Age of Imperial Unity, (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), Vol. 
O, P 321, 


“RECENTLY DISCOVERED MINOR ROCK EDICTS OF ASOKA 
D, C., SIRTAR | 


-~ About two years ago, reports reached us that a rock inscrip- 
tion of the great Maurya king Asoka (c. 272-232 B. C.} had been 
discovered by members of the Prehistory Branch of the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, stationed at Nagpur, in a rock shelter within 
the village of Panguraria (actually Pangudddiydm), in lat. 22°48" N and 
long. 77° 43' E, in the Budhni Tahsil of the Sehore District, 
Madhya Pradesh. Through the courtesy of Mr. M. N. Deshpande, 
Director General of the Archaeological Survey of India (New Delhi), 
Mr. P. R. Srinivasan, Chief Epigraphist-in-charge (Mysore), and 
Dr. K. D. Banerjee, Superintending Archaeologist of the Prehistory 
Branch (Nagpur), I received photographs and impressions of the 
inscription and was advised to edit it in the Epigraphia Indica. Since 
an issue of that periodical takes a Jong time to come out, I was 
also requested to publish a summary of my paper, contributed to the 
Epigraphia Indica, in some other journal. The summary has recently 
appeared inthe Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Diamond Jubilee Volume, 1977-1978, pp. 971-76. 


The Panguraria imscription of Asoka is the fifteenth version of 
his MRE I whose other fourteen copies have been found at the 
following places: (1) Ahravra, Mirzapur District, Uttar Pradesh ; 
(2) Bahapur, near Delhi; (3) Bairat, Jaipur District, Rajasthan ; 
(4) Brahmagiri, Chitradurga District, Karnataka ; (5) Erragudi, 
Kurnool District, Andhra Pradesh; (5) Gavimath, near Koppal, 
Raichur District, Karnataka; (7) Gujarra, Datia District, Madhya 
Pradesh; (8) Jatinga-Ramesvara, near  Brahmagiri, Chitradurga 
District, Karnataka ; (9) Maski, Raichur District, Karnataka ; 
(10) Palkipundu, near Gavimath, Raichur District, Karnataka ; 
(11) Rajula-Mandagirt, Kurnool District, Andhra Pradesh ; (12) Rupnath, 
Jabalpur District, Madhya Pradesh ; (13) Sahasram, Rohtas District, 
Bihar; and (14) Siddapura, near Brahmagiri and Jatinga-Ramesvara, 
- Chitradurga. District,- Karnataka. Thus, out -of the fourteen versions, ong 
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‘each belongs to Bihar, Delhi, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh ; two 
each to Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh, and six to Karnataka, 
Of these places, again, MRE H is found only at the following five 
places: (1) Brahmagiri, (2) Erragudi, (3) Jatinga~-Ramesvara, 
(4) Rajula-Mandagiri and (5) Siddhapura,—two of them in Andhra 
Pradesh and three in Karnataka in the southern regions of the 
States, all the five lying in the southernmost province of ASoka’s 
empire. Thus the Panguraria inscription raises the number of 
versions belonging to Madhya Pradesh from two to three and offers 
us the fifteenth copy of MRE I 

It is well known that the different versions of MRE I and u 
offer a similar, but not the same text, and that is why some versions 
are regarded as specially important because they present us with 
new information. Thus the Maurya king is mentioned in his numerous 
records as Devanimpriya Priyadarsin or only as Devānāmpriya or 
Priyadarśin ; but in the Maski and Gujarra versions, he -is 
called by his personal name as Asoka and Aégokaraja respectively. 
Again, the three copies in the Chitradurga District of Karnataka 
represent the text as forwarded to the Mahdmdtras of Isila (Siddapura) 
by the Aryapuira (i. e. the king’s son serving as his father’s viceroy) 
and his Mahdmdiras stationed at Suvarnagiri (near Erragudi), there 
being no information of this type in any other version of the edict. 
As regards the concluding part of MRE I, the Rupnath and Sahasram 
copies make it clear that it was promulgated when Asoka was away 
from his capital, apparently on a tour of pilgrimage, and when 256 
nights (days) of the tour had already elapsed, while the Ahraura 
version says that the king started his tour of pilgrimage after having 
installed the corporeal relics of the Buddha on a platform, apparently 
for worship, in his capital, the city of Pataliputra (Patna). 

The importance of the Panguraria copy of MRE I is con- 
siderable because it offers us historical information of great value. 
In its introductory part, the copy of the edict is represented as . 
addressed by the king named Priyadarsin to his governor of the 
region, who was a Kumara, i.e. a scion of the king’s family. What 
is of greater importance is that, unlike the copies in the Chitradurga 
District of Karnataka in which the name of the Aryaputra is not 
cited, the Panguraria version mentions the name of the Awmara as 
Sative; Sofar, a scn cf Aloka, Ly his sccerd creen named Karuvaki 
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or Caruvaki, was known to have been called Tīivara. The Panguraria 
copy offers another case of the type. Kumāra Samva, who was a 
member of the king’s family if not his son, was no doubt the governor 
of the territory around the Sehore District with his headquarters 
apparently near Panguraria. 

If rendered into Sanskrit, the said introductory section of 
MRE I at Panguraria would read as follows : Priyadarsi-ndmd rdjé 
Kumardya Samvdya (uddisya likhati*) Manema-deSe Upanitha (or Opunitha)- 
vihdra-yatraydh. “The king named Priyadaréin [writes] to Kendra 
Samva from [his] march [of pilgrimage] to the [Buddhist] monastery 
at Upunitha or Opunitha in Manema-desa.” 

It appears that the king sent a copy of MRE I, engraved below 
the above section of the inscription at Panguraria, to the Kumara 
governor of the region when he himself was proceeding to the 
Upunitha or Opunitha monastery in Manema-deéga in the course of 
his pilgrimage sometime after the promulgation of the edict on the 
expiry of the 256th night (day) of the tour. The king must have 
been visiting different holy places and monasteries in the course of 
the long period of his pilgrimage. The mention of the king’s destina- 
tion in the present case seems to have been due to the fact that the 
Kuméra could have contacted the king at his new address, if 
necessary. 

Another discovery of Asoka’s MRE I and II was announced in 
the newspapers last year, e.g, in the Calcutta edition of The Statesman 
dated September 29, 1977. Thus we have here the sixteenth version of 
MRE I and the sixth copy of MRE IJ. The discovery was made in 
the village of Nittur in the Siruguppa Taluk of the Bellary District -of 
Karnatak, the inscribed boulders belonging to the hills lying about 
14 km. tothe south of the village. The inscription therefore raises the 
number of MRE copies discovered in Karnataka from six to seven. 

We are told that a junior engineer of the Office of the Senior 
Geologist at Bellary wrote to the Department of History and Archaeo- 
logy, Karnatak University, Dharwar, about the existence of three 
boulders exhibiting some writing on them, which he had noticed on 
the Nittur hills. The inscription is then stated to have been examined 
by Dr. S. Settar, Director of the Institute of Indian Art History ard 
Professor of History and Archaeology, Karnatak University, and hig 
colleague, Dr. S. Rajasekhara. 
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My study of MRE I and IJ at Nittur was made possible by a 
set of photographs received from Professor S. H, Ritti of the 
Karnatak University in January, 1978, and a set of inked impressions 
supplied by Mr. K. G. Krishnan, now Chief Epigraphist, early in 
August, 1978. 1 am extremely grateful to Prof. Ritti and 
Mr. Krishnan who were my esteemed colleagues and assistants when 
I happened to be Government Epigraphist for India. 


Weten the report on the discovery of the Nittur inscription appeared 
in the newspapers with the photograph of a part of the writing, some 
people thought that it was very easy to decipher the epigraphic record. 
Indeed I was often told that some people had prepared transcripts of the 
edicts and were going to publish them in the near future. When, however, 
I was examining the inscription, first from photographs and then from 
impressions, I realised how misleading the idea was. As a matter of 
fact, the text of the edicts is difficult to decipher, not only because 
many letters and passages, quite big at places, are totally lost here and 
there, but also because the language of the text is somewhat different 
from the known versions of MRE I and II. It is also well known that 
there are very few Indian students of our inscriptions, who are well- 
versed in the Prakrit lanzuage in which the ASokan edicts are couched. 

The writing of MRE I at Nittur, in seven lines, covers a space 
about four feet in height and about eighteen feet and a half in length, 
while that of MRE II, in five lines, spreads over an area about three 
feet high and about nineteen feet and three quarters long. The aksaras 
in MRE I, which are in average somewhat bigger in size than those 
of MRE II, are about 34 to 8 inches in height. 

The lines of writing are not always straight in either of the edicts. 
In lines 1-6 in MRE J, each following line begins from a point con- 
siderably to the left of the commencement of the preceding line. The 
end of the lines is again not uniform. Thus their length also lacks 
uniformity. The writing of MRE U, lines 3 and 4, is very much 
damaged, about ten akşaras in the first and nearly twenty in the 
second being lost almost beyond recognition. However, the contents of 
this part of the record are not quite unintelligible since the language 
here seems to resemble somewhat that of the corresponding section of 
the Erragudi and Rajula-Mandagiri texts. It seems that damage on 
the surface of the rock compelled the engraver to leave some space 
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between two aksaras in a few cases ; e.g., between ta and vi in 
apacdyitaviye (line 3) and between thd and ra in [ya*]thdraham 
(line 4). Not only the lines of writing are not straight, even two groups 
of aksaras of the same words, in a few cases, are engraved in upper 
and lower levels. Thus, inthe words dayitaviye and pavatitaviyd in line 
2, the aksaras dayita are in an upper level than viye, while the aksaras 
viyd are likewise on a lower level than pavatita. There are some errors 
of both omission and commission in MRE I either of the scribe or of 
the engraver ; e.g., ma omitted in paka(ma*)minena (line 4) and also 
pakeme (line 6) for pakame and sdydGpitene (line 6) for sdvane. Cf. 


again what looks like adhvikdni for adhikdni (line 1) and tafha for 
tathd (line 7). 


As regards the palaeographical peculiarity of the Early Brahmi 
script in which the edicts are written as expected, ba has a some- 
what roundish form and is not of the angular box type (see, e.g, 
blaldham in MRE I, line 2). The aksara ra is often of the corkscrew 
type ; but sometimes it has the straight form (eg, in rd/é in 
MRE I, line 7). The medial signs of @ and e with tha are indie 
cated by slanting strokes added to the top right and top left corners 
respectively (see vp[u]thena and yathd in the same line). The 
medial i sign often begins not from the top of the upper stroke of 
aksaras like sa, but from a point a little lower down (cf, eg. 
si in Jambu-dipasi in line 3 and the second vadhisiti in line 6). The 
sign of anusydra is sometimes found at the right side of an akgara 
(cf. b[djdham in MRE I, line 2, ; Jarbu°, ibid., line 3), etc. 


There are some points of interest in regard to the language and 
orthography of the Nittur inscription. Of considerable importance is 
the change of Sanskrit ra to la in the word dcdliye (Sanskrit dcdryah) 
in MRE HU, line 3. So long this modification was not noticed in the 
southern versions of the MRE. Even at Erragudi where the fourteen 
Rock Edicts are couched in the Méagadha Prakrit in which ra is 
modified to la in all cases, the text of MRE I and II at that place is 
characterised by the retention of ra of Sanskrit words. It is well known 
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that the said change characterises the language of the North Indian 
versions at Ahraura, Bairat, Delhi, Panguraria, Rupnath and Sahasram, 
so that Gujarra was the northernmost place exhibiting the retention of 
ra. Sanskrit Sakyah is written as sake (i.e. sakke) and not as sakiye 
(MRE I, lines 4 and 5) while hastyd° and yugyd° appear to be written 
respectively as hatha® (i.e. hatthd®) and yugé® (i. e. yuggd’) in 
MRE II, line 3, even though we have dcdliye apacdyltaviye ca susüsi- 
taviye ca (Sanskrit dcdryah apacdyitayyah ca SuSriisitavyah ca), ętç., in the 
same edict, lines 3-4. 

The importance of the concluding section of MRE I at Nittur lies 
in the fact that it not only mentions the personal name of king 
Devanimpriya Priyadarsin as Aśoka, but also contains an interesting 
sentence which is not found in any other of the fifteen known 
versions of the edict. It will be seen that, among the published ver- 
sions of MRE J, only the Gujarra and Maski copies mention the 
personal name of the king as we have already said; but the royal 
name occurs in those versions in the first sentence, that is to say, 
at the beginning of the edict, while it is found in the concluding 
sentence of the Nittur copy of MRE I. 

The concluding sentences of the edict would stand in ther 
Sanskrit garb as follows: idam ca [Sraévanam]) Sravitam vyusitena 
256 (/*) sarva-prthivyarn vivdsitam=iti (/*) yathd rājā ASsokah dha tatha 
iti (/*) ‘°This declaration was announced by [the king] when he was 
away [from his capital on a tour of pilgrimage] for 256 [ nights, 
i.e. days). [It] has been dispatched throughout the earth (i. e. 
Aéoka’s empire). [The text has been engraved here ] in the way as 
it was said (i.e. ordered) by king Ašoka.” The expression sarva-prthnt 
has been used here in the sense of ASoka’s empire as in RE V, line 7, 
at Dhault. 


The Nittur version of MRE II has also its own importance. As 
we have said above, its text somewhat resembles that of the Erragudi 
and Rajula~-Mandagiri copies : but in one respect the Nittur text is unique 
among the versions of the edict so far discovered. This is because it 
mentions the personal name of its issuer in the very first sentence 
exactly as the Gujarta and Maski versions of MRE I, If rendered into 
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Sanskrit, the first sentence of the Nittur copy of MRE H, would 
read rājā Asokah evam=dha. | 

Thus we see that the king’s personal name occurs in two consecutive 
sentences at Nittur, i.e., the last sentence of the first and the first 
sentence of the second edict which is written in continuation of the 
former. This, coupled with the fact that MRE II does not accompany 
MRE I at all places, seems to show that the former was issued some- 
time later than the latter particularly for the southernmost areas of 
Asoka’s empire although the reason underlying this is not known, 


A STRAY: PLATE OF A SARABHAPURIYA GRANT 
. AJAY Mirra SHASTRI 


The text of an inscription engraved on a single plate of copper 
was published by the late Dr. Moreshwar G. Dikshit in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, xxxiii, pp. 84-85 and plate. This plate was found 
in the possession of one Shri Shivajirao Mahadik of Raksha, Rajim, 
in the Raipur District of Madhya Pradesh. According to the information 
available to him, originally a set of three plates of copper together 
with the ring keeping the plates in position was found while digging 
a plot of land near Pokhra. But the diggers had a quarrel among 
themselves about the ownership of the plates which they decided to 
divide equally. Two of the plates and the ring had been melted before 
the information about the discovery could reach the proper authorities 
and only the single plate in question could be rescued. We find that 
Dikshit’s transcript of the text contains numerous errors and he failed 
to grasp the import of the inscription correctly. The inscription is 
therefore edited afresh in these pages from the facsimile published by 
Dikshit, 

The plate is about 14 cms. long and about 7 cms. broad. About 
the middle of the left margin there is a squarish hole, measuring about 
1 cm. in length and breadth, bored for the passage of the ring. In all, 
there are twelve lines of writing, each side of the plate bearing six lines. 


The inscription is written in the characters belonging to the box- 
headed variety of the Central Indian alphabet. The language is 
Sanskrit. Palaeography and orthography do not call for any special 
observation. 


It can be- easily concluded from the format, general tenor, 
provenance, palaeography and similar other considerations that the 
plate in question is the second or middle plate of a three-plate charter 
(tri-phali t@mra-Sdsana, to borrow an expression from the Somavarféi 
records), of « Sarabhapuriya ruler. This plate contains only a portion 
of the notification about the grant recorded in the charter, exhortation: 
to the future rulers for the protection of the grant and one full and 
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part of another impreeatory stanza. The name of the klng responsible 
for issuing the charter cannot be made out as the same was given on 
the missing first plate. The same is true about the date of the record 
and the name of its engraver, if given, as the same must have formed 
part of the text on the third plate which is also missing. 


~ 


According to Dikshit, palaeogtaphically the record is ascribable to 
the fifth century A D. But as none of the Sarabhapuriya chiefs whose 
records have been made to date can be placed earlier- or later than the 
sixth century A. D., tbe inscription in question may be placed tenta 
tively about the middle of this century. . 


The text on the only availabla plate shows that. the object of the 
record was to register the grant of a village by a certain Dandacakra, 
for the increase of the religious merit, in favour of the Brahmana 
Diksita Anantasyamin, who was a student of the Vajasaneya sakha of 
the Yajurveda and belonged to the Bharadvaja gotra, and its approval 
by the Sarabhapuriya chief, whose name was given on the missing first 
plate, by issuing a copper-plate charter, The expression employed for 
the donor, viz., sa-bdla-vrddha-Dandacakrena, probably indicates that 
Dandacakra had the children and elderly members of the family 
associated with him in this grant and the religious merit accruing 
therefrom. Dikshit failed to grasp the import of the relevant portion of 
the record and thought that the grant was made for the merit of one 
Dandacakra. The fact, however, is that the grant was made by 
Dandacakra himself and it was only approved by the then Sarabhapuriya 
ruler. We have several instances of the Sarabhapuriya records registering 
grants made by an individual and approved by the reigning monarch. 
To cite a few examples, the earliest known record of the family, viz., 
the Pipardula plates of Narendra records the grant of a village which 
was made by one R&hudeva and later endorsed by Narendra by means 
of a copper-plate charter. The Mallar plates of Jayaraja, dated in his 
ninth regnal year, also register a land-grant made by Hadappagraha 
(Skt. Hrtapragraha) Vatsa which was approved by Jayaraja.2 Some 
records of Sudevaraja also purport to endorse land-grants made by 


- / 


1. JHQ, xix, pp. 139-46 and plate. 
2. EI, xxxiv, pp. 28-31 and plates. 
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some other individuals. The record of which the present plate forms 
a part also obviously belonged to this category. 


The name of the granted village and of the administrative division 
in which it was situated as well as the royal officers and other classes 
of persons to whom the royal order concerning the grant was addressed 
cannot be ascertained as the same were given on the first plate. The 
grant was endowed with the usual privileges including the right to major 
and minor deposits (nidhi and upanidhi), exemption from the entry of 
the regular (cdfa) and irregular soldiers (bhaja), and all the taxes. The 
grant was intended to be permanent and last as long as the moon and 
the stars continue to remove the darkness of this world. The inhabitants 
of the village were commanded to obey the donee and to give him 
periodical offerings (bhoge , and the royal share of the produce (bhdga) 
regularly and thereby live happily in the village. The future kings are 
then entreated to maintain the grant, and at least four imprecatory and 
benedictive stanzas, of which at least three were ascribed to Vyasa, are 
quoted in support of this request. Of these, as stated above, only 


a full and part of the second verse are accommodated on the available 
plate. 


The name of the ruler who issued these plates is, as pointed out 
above, not known as the first plate on which it must have been 
mentioned is not forthcoming. Dikshit, however, suggested that the 
present charter belonged to Sudevaraja though he adduced no evidence 
in support of his contention. But the draft of the Sarabhapuriya 
copper-plate grants was standardised in the time of Jayaraja and it 
continued almost unaltered till the end of the dynasty. Therefore in 
the present state of our knowledge we can only aver that the record 
in question belonged to Jayaraja or one of his successors. 





3. EI, xxiii, pp. 18-22 and plates; CI, iii, pp. 196-200 and 
pl. xxvii ; EI, ix, pp. 281-85 and plates. 
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_ TEXT‘ 
SECOND PLATE : FIRST SIDE 


L frarafeconfierearertrare saTaafetear(ss)a* — arifa, 


2. nainen aaf: gar 


J; 


sqansag e grga araara: 


4. MaR (Aaaa: aaga (A) ma ma- (A) 
ara | 
5. araa: A aaan anfa 


6. 


at ga ant Aaaa aE] 


SECOND PLATE : SECOND SIDE 


fasana gaga ve A (ar)anfefncenqare- 


From plate in JHQ, xxxiii. 

The anusvara is misplaced, being engraved on the left of 
the aksara ra and not above it as usual. 

Dikshit : owa@fasad. 

Dikshit : otafate.° 

Dikshit : oqgavsa®m. The expression sa-bdla-vrddha, indi- 
cating the involvement of the younger and elderly members of 
the family in the grant, is not found in any other Sarabha- 
purlya record. 


In other Sarabhapuriya records we generally have atarfunt- 


TRANT before gunfaqaa. 

Dikshit : dfa.. 

Diksbit : afaa wr. 

Dikshit : mrata.” 

Dikshit suggests, to correct it to o¥4§THIST° which is incorrect 
and uncalled for. The donee being a single individual, asya, ` 
employed in the record, and not esdm, suggested by Dikshit, 
would be the expected expression. l 

The letter dhe has been left out by Dikshit in his transcript 
though it is quite clear in the facsimile and is required. 

Dikshit : 47a. 

Dikshit : sfacae:. 

Dikshit : o rafa: 

Dikshit : arat.” 
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8 HT goo gery Raaf he geet qei (te) 11/1 
aemig*] fasta: (a) 

9% gegem at yi wag at wat (fer) ta ma (cq) 
[H*] j\72 


10. ameter a) am aferqrrefaca [1*] saree 
Tea gopa | 

He gia Pt] Aaa re gami (ot hen geir 
qig- 


12, a ma: i ] qaaa afa AT: (PT) apa 
mia at (a) a 


18. There is a superfluous stroke attached to the bottom of the circle 
indicating the medial 7 in the letters sci and dhi. Superfluous 
strokes, sometimes dots, are met with at the base of some other 
letters ‘also. 


19. Dikshit reads @4: ; but the two horizontal strokes after rmmari 
actually indicate the punctuation mark. 

20. Dikshit : nRa. 

21. Dikshit reads Mca: and suggests to correct it to ÙA. 

22. Dikshit : ota. 

23. The box-head of g has been left out unengraved. 

24. There is a superfluous stroke before tra. 

25. There is a superfluous appendage below the letter dd. 


Cc 


26. Dikshit : gavy:. But the two short horizontal strokes are 
really intended to indicate a mark of punctuation which is, 
however, not required. 

27. Dikshit : WAA. 

28. Dikshit : ogamą. 

29. There is a superfluous stroke to the left of the letter gå, 

30. The verse is incomplete, the remainder of the stanza being the 
word ear. 7 


As indicated by the use of the plural number, at least two more 
stanzas must have followed it. 


3 


ł 


MALAV TALAV—JUSTICE OF MINALDEVi 
R. N. MEHTA 


Dholka, a taluka headquarter of Ahmedabad District of Gujarat 
was a capital of Gujarat during the Vaghela rule in the 13th century 
A. D. On the western side of the city there is a fine tank called 
Malav Talav. For this tank a proverb is current that ‘Tf you 
want to see justice, see Malav Talav.” This proverb is considered to 
be a historical phenomenon and has entered into the text-books of 
History. 

Proverbs, ancedotes and floating as well as written traditions 
require -verification by studying their sources. They reveal that 
sometimes they’ have historical facts behind them, and sometimes 
they are later interpretations of some phenomenon. Out of the three tools 
of knowledge of the past, in this case two tools i.e., archaeological 
and written evidences have been examined to verify the facts presented 
by the third tool of oral tradition. The results obtained are 
discussed here. 

Malav Tālāv is a living tank. Its examination was a pre-requisite 
for the verification of the story behind the proverb. The story is noted in 
details in the Rdsmald of Forbes?, and is summarised by H. G. Shastri? 
in his Gujarat no Prachin Itihasa. It is believed that Mālav Talav 
at Dholka was constructed by Mināldevī, the mother of Siddharaja 
Jayasimha. In the area where the tank was to be constructed, there 
was a house of a courtesan. She refused to sell it. The queen mother 
did not insist and left a curvature near her house while planning the 
water reservoir, so the proverb “If you want to see justice, see Malav 
Talav” gained currency. 

Now the tradition, as noted by Forbes, clearly indicates that it 
must have existed before his time, so its existence in the eighteenth 
century could be reasonably ascertained. But for earlier existence, one 
has to rely on the existing literature. 


For the evidences of Siddharaja’s kingdom and his activities, Jain 
sources are highly significant. In this connection Merutunga, the author 
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of Prabandha Chintadmani is well known. However on this point he is 
silent, though he has noted many details of Minaldevi’s life. This 
silence of the author in V. S. 1361 = 1305 A. D. seems to indicate 
that he did not care to note this incident. 


If Merutunga was silent, Purdtana Prabandha Sameraha, as well as 
Rajsekhara, the author of Prabandha koşa also keeps quiet in V. $. 
1405 = 1349 A. D. Similar is the case with the manuscripts of the 
Prabandhas written in 1465 = 1409 A. D. and preserved in the 
Oriental Institute, Baroda. 


Thus it appears from the literature that the story about the 
justice of Minal Devi is not recorded upto at least the fifteenth century 
A. D. Under these circumstances of negative evidences, recourse 
should be taken to examine the term Malav to check up the traditions 
at Dholka and to study the archaeology of the tank in order to 
understand the situation. 


Examination of the term Malav Talav indicates that the word 
occurs in Gujarat at several places, such as Nar, Petlad, Nadiad, 
Od, Umreth, Bhalej, and Bhadaran.? Besides the use of the compound 
“Malav Tālāv”, the term Mālav is used to denote a village also. 
This raises the question about the meaning of the word Mālav. This 
word has not been accepted by the dictionaries in Gujarati and hence 
the discussion about its meaning is essential. 


The word ‘“M§alav’? is also pronounced as Malaya, Malae, 
Malhae, etc. These pronunciations are noted in Dholka, and parts 
of Charotar. The word indicates that it has two constituents ‘Mal’ 
and ‘av’, ʻe’. ‘hae’ etc. The first constituent Mal is seen in the 
Gujarati and Hindi words ‘Malar’, ‘Malaha’, ‘Malariyu’, ‘Malari’ and 
the famous Raga ‘Malh&r’. If the terms ‘I’ and ‘f’ are considered to 
be interchangable, the words like ‘Marala, ‘Marjiva’ etc. also 
become cognates. 


Out of all these words the ‘Malhara’ Raga is supposed to 
bring rain and therefore it could be explained as Malam dharati 
= Maldhara, i.e. one that attracts or brings rain. In this word the 
term ‘Mal’ has the sense of rain and therefore it signifies water. 
All the other words similarly are associated with acquatic animals 
or activities. If these Indian terms are compared to the terms like 
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‘Mer’ ‘Muir’, ‘Marine’ that are used by the French, German, Russian, 
Old German, Irish, and English, it becomes clear that the meaning of 
water is common in all these languages. It is highly probable that 
it might have a common root word ‘Mar’ with the meaning of 
water. From this basic word, the words noted above with the meaning 
of water or having relationship with acquatic life and activities are 
derived. The word ‘Malav’ falls into this catagory. This is supported 
by the place name ‘Malav’ which indicates a low lying area with much 
water around it. From all these evidences, it is clear that Méalav 
is a term indicating areas where water accumulated and hence a tank 
also. Under these circumstances the term does not suggest the name 
of the builder, The Malav talav lies to the west of Dholka. This 
‘deep pond seems to be built along with the buidling of Dholka 
itself. It is therefore, necessary to examine the antiquities of the 
town itself. 


The historical tradition as noted by Durgashankar Shastri* and 
generally accepted indicates that Lavanaprasad, the son of Arek, was 
very powerful. He extended his dominion and built a town and 
named it Dhavalaka to commemorate his ancestor Dhavala, This 
tradition seems to have been established after the rise of the 
Vaghelas. In this line Lavanaprasad and Viradhavala were powerful rulers, 
their ministers Vastupaéla and Tejahpala were equally well-known. They 
developed Dholka in the 12th and 13th centuries A. D. As the capital 
of the Vaghelis, the town also got associated with the dynasty. 


However archaeological investigations do not support this tradi- 
tion. When the Dholka-Bagodara Road was built to the south of the 
present habitation, it cut across the mounds, and revealed the presence 
of crude Red and Black ware, Red Polished ware and a seal with 
Kshatrapa script and other evidences like chank bangles etc. All these 
antiquities of the early historic period clearly indicated that Dholka 
was a much earlier habitation than that indicated by the tradition. 


The land around Dholka is of very light colour which could be 
roughly noted as white. This colour of the land seems to be the 
reason for calling this area as Dhavala, and it has possibly no relation 
bo far as the nomenclature is concerned with the forefathers of Lavana- 
prasad bearing the name Dhavala. | 


JCU 363 


AS 4999 , 
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But the growth of Vaghelé power at Dholka was responsible for 
the development of the town. The areas around Tanka Masjid and 
Juma Masjid might have been developed and the local tank also might 
have -been beautified. Dholka became the capital during the reign of 
Lavanaprasad. His wife is known as Madanarajiii. The term Madana 
could be easily converted to Mayana, as used in Prakrit. This 
Prakrit term Mayana is common between the name of the wife of Lavana- 
prasad and that of the mother of Siddharaja Jayastmha, who was given 
the credit of building the tank. It is, however, clear that Dholka 
did not serve the function of a large city to attract the attention of 
the rulers during the period of Siddharāja Jayasimha, but it was 
well attended by the Vāghelās, and its development should be reasonably 
attributed to them. In this development programme the tank might 
have been beautified at the request of Madanr&jfii. But her name seems 
to have been dropped in the later tradition. The reason of such a 
treatment to this queen was probably due to her stay with Devfgaja, her 
brother-in-law. This behaviour might have lowered her status in the 
eyes of the later generations and hence the name might have been 
' identified with that of a more generous royal personage, the mother 


of Siddhartja Jayasimha. 


Dholka was an important centre of the Vaghelfis. When Gujarat 
was conquered by the Khaljis in the early part of the 14th century 
A.D., Dholka was also occupied by them. The erection of mosques, 
like Tanka ni Masjid by Firozshah Tughluq from the spoils of earlier 
religious structures, as well as from new materials, as could be seen in 
Khan Masjid, Khan Talav and other structures indicate, that in the 
fourteenth century it was a centre of considerable constructional acti- 
vities, that continued even in the 15/16th centuries A.D. In‘ this con- 
nection the archaeological examination of Malav Talav is interesting. 


Malay ‘Talav is a polygonal tank with earthen embankment 
that is strengthened by stone masonry. Its intake channel is in its 
north western corner. Here the silting chamber and open channel for 
the intake are constructed. The study of this part indicates that the 
construction belongs to the period earlier than the 14th ccntury A.D. 
because of the presence of images in the silting chamber. Here the 
constructional features indicate evidences of later repairs. 
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Another interesting feature is the bridge and a temple constructed 
on a platform raised on stone piers (fig. 1). The bridge has the entry 
from the east. It reaches upto the centre of the tank where the 
temple noted above, stood. To-day, the garbhagrha of the temple 
does not exist. The mandapa is turned into a type of pavilion, but the 
base pillars and other parts reveal its true character. 


The bridge is a functional feature, that was used for going to the 
temple in the centre. The water level of the tank was adjusted accor- 
dingly. At this level the polygon of the tank is perfect. But these 
features were altered at a later stage, when some renovation took 
place. The water level ın the tank was raised. This resulted in the 
submergence of the bridge and platform. Who renovated this tank and 
when ? For answers one has to examine the embankment. 


A close study of the stones of the embankment indicates the use 
of older architectural materials for filling up the space. The images 
are buried in this effort. Urusrtigas are used as the materials for 
filling the space. The exact entrance of the bridge also have been 
slightly changed, 

These features indicate that the renovators did not care for the 
temples and the religious objects, but treated them as building materials 
to be used at random. This phenomenon is very common in many 
constructions in the 14th century A. D. 


While renovatihg this tank special care was takea to fit in the 
plano-convex stones on the top. This construction was turned inside 
the tank and a platform of about 25x14 meters was constructed. In 
this construction parts of temples are dumped as filling material, 
Besides lime and brick construction was also used in it. With the 
passage of time part of this construction collapsed and its material lies 
within the tank. These features are shown as the remains of the 
courtesan’s house. 


The whole construction belongs to the renovation phase of post- 
14th century A.D. and henee it is obvious that it has nothing to, 


do with the llth century or even 12/13th century constructions, 
and/or personatities. 


It is, however, interesting to note that afier this major renovation, 
some other changes had also taken place. This is indicated by the. 
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cuttings of the foundation trenches of the Dawoodi Vohra Boarding. 
The foundation trenches indicate that the deeper levels of the Malav 
tilav had yellow kankari embankment. On this embankment graves 
were constructed. The constructional materials of the graves were bricks 
and lime. The bricks have affinity with those of 17th century A. D, 
' These features point out that the embankment is a pre-l7th century 
work and might represent the phase of its renovation. Thus this obser- 
vation along with the study of the construction of the time of reno- 
vation indicates that this work was of post-13th century A. D. 


In the 15th / 16th centuries A. D. many tanks were built. The 
Gopitalay at Surat, Kankaria at Ahmedabad and a series of tanks at 
Champaner indicate that they have many features that are similar 
to some of the features of the renovation phase at Dholka. After 
17th century, Malay Talév was desilted. The black silt is strewn 
on the embankment. But the area of the Chhabanshah Pir is free 
from this silt, These features indicate that the desilting took place 
after the Mausoleum of Chhabanshah Pir was built. about a century 
and half before. Independent evidence to this fact was provided by 
the local resident Momin Nurbhai Alibhai®, who informed the author 
that this desilting was carried out in about 1900 A. D. 


This archaeological investigation indicates that the story asso-- 
clating Minaldevi, the mother of Siddharija Jayasimha, is based on 
very weak foundation and belongs to the realm of a folk-tale, that 
was developed at a later stage. This seems to be the main reason 
of the silence of early Prabandha writers. 

The stories about justice of Nushirwan, Ahmed Shah of Gujarat, 
Jahangir and other rulers were quite popular in the 15th and later 
centuries in this part of India. These stories might have been used 
as interpretation of the phenomenon seen at Dholka, where the beauti- 
fication of the tank was carried out possibly at the time of Lavana- 
prasad whose wife was Madenarajfii. Minaldevi, the mother of 
Siddhardja Jayasimha was known as a generous personaiity. Probably 
this seems to be the reason of her association with this tank 
in the folk tale. ; 

However, archaeological investigations indicate the continuous 
concern about keeping this tank in commission for many centuries. 
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In this effort, renovations, desilting etc. are also observed. These 
efforts indicate the local need of water supply and the care of the 
authorities in maintaining the essential water works and that is indeed 
creditable. 


Madanarājňs later behaviour was not approved by the latet 
generations, so her work was possibly transferred to Minaldevi. 
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FEDERAL EXPERIMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA 
ADHIR CHAKRAVARTI 


I 


Some serious re-thinking has of late started as to the wisdom of 
re-structuring the sort of federalism which prevails in India since the 
adoption of the Constitution in 1950. It is in this perspective that a 
reappraisal of our national heritage in the sphere of federal political 
growth may be useful. 


At the outset we shall have to be aware of the two-fold pitfall to 
which a research-worker in ancient Indian history and culture often 
succumbs : (i) We shall have to guard ourselves against being easy victims 
of chauvinism and obscurantist revivalism which lead to irrational 
eulogization of our past. (ii) We must not also obstinately cast a blind 
eye to any redeeming and progressive aspect of the social, economic and 
political life in ancient India. For the purpose of our present study 
we shall have to be also particularly conscious of certain limitations 
inherent in our sources: First, our sources of information which are 
mostly literary are extremely meagre and all are not of equal value. 
Secondly, it is much ‘co difficult to locate many of these in point of 
time and space so much so that any study of an evolution of the 
federal system based upon these will be, to say the least, hypothetical, 
if not categorically inexact, Thirdly, the problem of utilization of these 
sources has also become all the more complicated because of the difficulty 
in interpreting the materials for which we are very much dependent upon 
the later commentators who in their turn must have explained things 
as they prevailed in their own times, which again are not very unoften 
unknown. 


I 


In spite of the immense vastness India was widely recognized as & 
distinct geographical and cultural unit from the very early days. Thus, 
the Vayu Purana (II. 3. 1) describes the geographical horizons of India 


q 


as follows; : 
4 
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“Uttaram yat samudrasya Himddre’=c=aiva daksinam/ 
Varsam tad Bhdratam nama Bharati yatra santatih||” 


Translating this consciousness of cultural unity into a political 
unity under a cakravartin (sovereign) ruler served by a large number of 
land-holding and tributary vassals was the ideal. The Aitareya Bradhmana 
(VII. 15)aptly speaks of the desire of a king to make himeslf ‘the sole 
monarch of the earth up to the seas’ ( prthivyai samudra-paryantdyé= 
ekardd=iti ). In the absence of a large-scale development of industry, 
trade and commerce consequent of commodity production, there was 
little impact of the bourgeoisie and as such the creation of a nation- 
state was inconceivable. That is why all attempts at unification of the 
country were made by imperialist rulers from the time of Mahapadma 
Nanda onward and based upon coercion and not on consent as evi- 
denced from their total disregard of regional, linguistic, religious or 
other sectarian interests. Nevertheless, the difficulties posed by the 
absence of quick means of transport and communication always helped 
fissiparous tendencies. Hence for the greater part of her history India 
presents a picture of political disunion and strife. This is why there is- 
no question of witnessing in the ancient period any federal experiment 
embracing the whole of India or even any sizeable part of it. But 
there is evidence to show that (i) there were a number of republican 
states in different periods of ancient Indian history and (ii) what is 
more, sometimes in a rather circumscribed area a number of such re- 
publican states, often tribal in affiliation, came together to form not a 
temporary alliance or a loose confederacy but what almost amounts to 
a modern federal republic. In the course of the present study an attempt 
will be made to ascertain the composition, character and moce of 
functioning of these federal tribal republics. Endeavour will also be 
made to find out the broad pattern of inter-relation between the federal 
government and constituent units. 


Ii 


In elaborating the different kinds of sovereign authority the Aitareya 
Bréhmana (VIII. 14) mentions along with räjya, sdmrdjya, bhaujya and 
svadrdjya also vairdjya. The last expression in all likelihood means not 
‘a distinguished kingdom’ but ‘one without a king’. This form of kingless 
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government is said to have been prevalent beyond the Himalayas (parena 
Himayantam) i. e. in extra-Indian territory among the Uttara-kurus and 
Uttara-madras. No further details are available about them. In the post- 
Vedic period Panini uses two terms viz. samgha and gana synonymously.* 
Thus, samgha has been used to mean an aggregate of living beings 
(prénindm samuddyah), and a corporate body like Brdéhmana-nikdya or 
bhiksu-nikaya* The term gana also denotes an assemblage of living 
creatures who may not be necessarily human beings. This will be evident 
from P&nini’s sitra Svaganaththafi=ca.* Panini has also some specific uses 
of the term satmgha. He recognizes three categories of samgha* viz. 
pūga, vrata and dyudhajivin. Ptiga has been explained in Kasika as 
nandjatiyad = aniyatayrttayo = rtha-kéma-pradhanadh samghdh piigagh (a 
heterogeneous band of people with no fixed vocations uniting together for 
money and pleasure’) while a vrata, according to Kaéika is aniyata- 
vritaya=utsedhajivinah samghah. If, utsedha be taken in the sense of 
physical exertion, as the Tottvabodhini suggests, a yrdta denotes a guild of 
manual labourers. It will be observed, however, that neither pūga nor 
vrdta had any political connotation. An dyudhajivi samgha, on the 
other hand, is not simply an association of persons living by the pro- 
fession of arms (Gyudhajivindm samghah as explained in Kasika) because 
in the list of tribes belonging to this category mention is made of 
the Malavas, Ksudrakas (=Oxydrakai of the Greeks) and Yaudheyas 
(V. 3.117) who are known from literary or numismatic sources to have 
flourished as republican peoples in the centuries immediately preceding 
and following the Christian era. It is therefore clear that some of the 
Gyudhajivi samghas menticned by Panini were definitely political entities. 
As regards the character of such political samighas most scholars believe 
that these were non-monaichical®. The view that these refer to federa- 
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tion of states ruled by kings cannot be seriously entertained since 
commenting on Panini 1V. 1. 168 (Janapada-śabdāt ksatriydd-af) Katyayana 
makes it clear that there were states which were not ruled by one single 
king (Ksatriydd= ekardjat samgha-samghapratisedhdrtham, IV, 1. 168. 1). 
In other words, these were non-monatchical tribal states. 


The existence of such non-monarchical states is corroborated by 


Jaina and Buddhist canonical texts. Thus, in the Jaina Aydrangasutta® 
Jaina monks and nuns were prohibited from visiting an ardya (country with- 
out a ruler or king), yuva-rdya (where the ruler is a young man), do-rajja 
(government by two rulers ) and a gana-rdéya ( where gana or multitude is 
the ruling authority). Similarly, in the Buddhist Avaddnasataka® which 
Winternitz holds to be a work of the 3rd century A.D.‘, the merchants 
from Madhyadeéga visiting the Daksindpatha state that in their part of 
the country some states were governed by kings, while others were under 
the ganas ( kecid-desd=ganddhind=kecid rajadhinad=iti ). From a perusal 
of the Buddhist canonical literature Rhys Davids has compiled a list of 
some ten such large or small tribal republics in the time of the Buddha. 
This list actually contains such names as the Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu, 
Licchavis of Vesali, Mallas of Pava and Kusinara etc. This list may 
be completed with the addition of the Mallas of Kagi.6 To these peoples 
we shall have occasion to refer soon. 


Alexander’s historians as also the later Graeco-Roman chroniclers 


testify to the existence of such non-monarchical states as those of the 
Abastanoi (Arrian ) / Sambastai ( Dicdorus) / Ambastai (Ptolemy ) 
[=Ambasthas] or Sabarcae (Curtius)/Sabagrae (Orosius) [=Saubhreyas 
of Panini, V.3.117], Kathioi (=Katbas), Oxydrakai (—Ksudrakas) and 
Malloi (=Mallas)’, and Nysa which was governed by an assembly of 
300 aristocrats.® Arrian speaks of an aristocracy which flourished 
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beyond the Hyphasis.? This country, according to Strabo, was governed 
by ‘5000 councillors each of whom furnishes the state with an 
elephant.”2 The country referred to in these passages is most likely to 
be the Yaudheya country. In addition to such specific mention of non- 
monarchical states it may be stated that Megasthenes on many occasions 
refers in a vague manner to the Indian republics, aristocratic or 
democratic.® 


In Panini, the dyudhafivi-samghas partook of an economic nature, 
though some peoples grouped under this category were political beings. 
However, even in Panini differentiation of purely economic groupings 
in Srenis (I. 1. 59 : Srenyd-dayah krt-ddibhih) was not altogether unknown. 
In Kautilya’s account of the samghas (Arthasdstra XI. 1) the economic 
samghas ate called vdrtd-Sastr-opajivinah i.e. those whose means of 
livelihood was vartd (agriculture, trade and crafts) and gastra 
(arms). As examples of such samghas Kautilya mentions the 
Kambhojas, Surastras, Ksatriyas (=Xathroi of the Greeks) etc. The 
other type of samglds is called by him rdjasabd-opajivinah (where every- 
body was a king). By the very definition these samghas were truly 
republican. As examples of such samghas Kautilya mentions the 
Licchivis, Vyjis, Mallas, Madras, Kukuras, Paficalas etc. 


Whether such non-monarchical states ever came together to form a 
bigger union like a confederacy or went so far as to be merged into a 
federal republic remains to be seen. In P&nini there is a reference to 
Médlava-Ksaudraki senā i.e. the army of the M&lava and Kesudraka 
tribes, evidently under a joint command to warrant the compound. 
This, however, by itself does not prove much more than a temporary 
measure of defence against some common enemy. In fact, against the 
onslaught of Alexander the Great such tribes as the Malavas, Ksudrakas, 
Ksatriyas etc. pulled together their resources. Fortunately, we have 
some more concrete evidence from the Asfddhyayi itself to prove a more 
permanent union of independent tribes in the sūtra Ddman)-ddi-trigarta- 
sastdc-chah*. This has been explained by Käšikā as referring to the 


1. Ibid. ,p. 121. 
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Trigartas forming the sixth element of a union of đyudhajīvī 
samgha.* There is another sūtra of Panini which may be construed 
as referring to such federal republics. Thus the sūtra 
samkhyadyah samjňä-samgha-sūütr-āädhyayaneşu? has been explained by 
KasikA as denoting tbe number of constituent elements of the 
samgha: “pañca parimāņam-asya pafcakah samghah, astakah’’. Patañjali, 
commenting on Panini V. 1. 58-59, also states that there could be 3; 
10 or 20 constituent units of a federal republic. The Buddhist and 
Jaina canonical texts contain specific mention of some of these federal 
republics flourishing in the time of the two great Masters, Gotama 
Buddha and Mahavira. In their times there flourished the Vajjian 
federal republic in what was anciently called Videha. There is some 
confusion as to the use of the names Licchavi and Vyji / Vajji to denote 
this political union. The Buddha is said to have been charmed at the 
sevenfold excellence of the people called both Vajji and Licchavi.® 
Again, the Vesālian monks are called Vajjiputtaka-bhikkhus.4 Thus, 
the two names appear to be inter-changeable. But, as has been mentioned 
earlier, Kaufilya makes a distinction between the two.® Similarly, 
Yuan Chwang understood two different countries by the two names. 
These contradictions are but apparent since, as Raychaudhuri has put 
it, “Vajji was not merely the name of the confederacy but also one of 
the constituent clans. But the Vajjis like the Licchavis are sometimes 
associated with the city of Vesali which was not only the capital of 
the Licchavi clan but also the metropolis of the entire confederacy’.® 
Apart from the Vajjis and Licchavis, another important constituent 
tribe of the federal republic was the Jiatrka amongst whom was born 
Mahavira. Long ago Cunningham believed that the Vajjian confederacy 
consisted of eight clans including the Licchavis, Vaidehis (Vajjis), Tīra- 
bhuktis etc.” The Kalpasiitra, however, seems to indicate that there were 
l. “Yegam—ayudhajivinam samghinam sadaniavargas—talya ca trighyiagasthah Toi- 
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nine constituent clans in this federal republic. According to the same 
source, the federal republic of the Mallas equally consisted of nine 
clans. Of these three are actually known. These are the Mallas of 
Pava, Kusinari and Kasi. The Kalpasitra informs us that the nine 
Licchavi and Malla constituent ganardyas together with the kings of 
Kasi and Kosala (naya mallai nava lecchai afthdrasa vi ganardydno kasi 
kosalaga) instituted an illumination on the night when the Lord Maha- ' 
vira had passed away in the sixteenth year of the war between the 
Magadhan prince Ajatasatru and the Vajjis. 


IV 


From what has been stated above it is hoped that no serious 
doubt should be entertained as to the existence of some non-monarchi- 
cal states entering into some sort of a federal union in certain extremely 
circumscribed and sub-Himalayan regions at least in the sixth century 
B.C. It will now be interesting to note the composition and charac- 
ter of (i) unitary non-monarchical states and (ii) the federa) republics. 
In the case of the latter we shall have to examine the question of 
mutual relation between and jurisdiction of the federal government 
and the constituent units. 


From Panini IV. 1.137 rdja-Svasurdd-yat, we learn that a rdjanya is a 
Ksatriya descendant of a raja. This is explained by Kasika as follows : 
rdjfio=patye jdti-grahanam | rdjanyo=bhavati ksatriyajatis=cet | rājano = 
nyah. According to Kasika, a rdjanya further belongs to such Ksatriya 
families who are entitled to consecration (rdjany-agrahanam-ih= dbhisikta- 
yamsyé-ndm kşatriyänāäm grahanartham). From such references to rdjanya 
it has been asserted that “not all members of a samgha were entitled 
to exercise political power, which was the privilege of only the governing 
class. It appears that the descendants of the pioneer Ksatriyas who 
had settled on land and founded the janapada state treated political 
sovereignty as their privilege which was transmitted in their families 
from generation to generation...These Kgatriyas in a samgha bore 
the title rājāä which was applied to the head of each family who 
represented his kula in the samgha assembly’’.* A confusion in termi- 


l. Para 128, translation by Jacobi, Sacred Books of the East, vol. XXII, p. 266, 
2. V.S. Agrawala India as hnown to Panini p. 428. 
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nology appears to have crept in here. Kula is a more extensive unit 
than the family. So naturally all heads of families were not heads 
of kula as well. Bhandarkar also seems to suffer from the same cons 
fusion when with regard to the Sakiya republic he writes that “The 
chief feature ofa gana...is its subdivision into kulas. In other words, 
the political power lay in the hands not of the whole people, but of a 
) few families who constituted the gana’’.2 These samghas ruled by the 
rdjas of the rdjanya variety were really closed aristocracies or oligarchies. 
Such a state of affairs prevailed in the Sakiya republic of Kapila- 
vatthu where the républican assembly (santhdgdra) comprised 500 
persons. At the time of Alexander’s invasion, Nysa, according to 
Arrian, was governed by 300 persons’. The Sākiyas imposed their 
sovereignty over othet non-Sakiya clans and tribes. Such a form of 
samgha polity alone Bhandarkar likes to call a gana. He further 
characterizes the government of such a state as kulddhipatya since 
like the Sakiyas (who were themselves a branch of the bigger Iksvaku 
clan), only one ruling community prevails over others.’ 


The tendency of extending political power to those other than the 
heads of the kulas of the descendants of the original settlers belonging 
to the Kgatriya caste in a republic seems to have been gaining in 
momentum. As has been seen above, Strabo has an example of a 
type of government by an aristocracy 5000 strong in a country beyond 
the Hyphasis. In spite of the large number of rulers, it is to be 
assumed that the greater part of the population was still excluded from 
sharing political authority. Otherwise, particular as they were in the 
use of constitutional terms, Greeks would have characterized such govern- 
ments as democracy pure and simple. 


A further extension of political authority can be inferred from the 
Sabhdparvan of the Mahabhdrata which refers to rdjds in every house- 
hold : grhe grhe hi rdjdnah.’' There is, however, some ambiguity in the 
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passage since it may mean either (i) there was one rãjā in each house- 
hold or (ji) there were many rdjds in a house. If the former interpre- 
tation be accepted, it would probably mean rule of the samgha by 
all the heads of the families inhabiting the territory. On the other hand, 
if the second alternative be admitted, this would very strongly suggest 
rule by all adult members, at least the menfolk, of the country. This 
interpretation appears to be corroborated by the evidence of a Jataka 
text! according to which in the capital of the Ceta state there wete 
60,000 Khattiyas all bearing the title rdjé. The Mahabharata also 
emphasizes the equality of status in respect of caste and family of 
all members constituting the gana (jatyG ca sadrśāh sarye kulena 
sady$ds =tathā).? 

‘The pattern of gradual progression in which political power of the 
gana-samgha state was exercised may be summed up as follows: At 
first an exclusive group represented by the heads of clans belonging to 
the original Ksatriya settlers enjoyed monopoly power. In the next 
phase a more open aristocracy embraced within its fold a large 
number of people, evidently including others than the descendants of the 
original settlers. Next, there was perhaps a stage when all heads of 
families, Ksatriyas and non-Ksatriyas, exercised political authority. 
Finally, all free adult male members of the country were involved in 
the administration. This evolutionary scheme is valid to the extent the 
sources of information for each stage also follow the same chronological 
pattern. It may be pointed out in this respect that only the Greek 
sources can be dated with any amount of certainty. Of the other 
sources of information, Panini should be dated before the Buddha. As 
regards the rest, they attained their present shape as late as the 4th 
century A.D. and nothing can be stated as to the relative antiquity of 
any one of these. | 


Of the federal republics we have some information about the 
Licchavis. As has been stated earlier, they are called rdjasabdo pajivins 
in Kautilya.* On the nature of political authority prevailing in the 
federal republic of the Vrji-Licchavis the Lalitavistara informs us that 
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here everybody used to regard himself as king (ek-aika evam manyate aham 


‘raja aham raja iti) According to the atthakethd on the Cullakalinga 


Jātaka and Ekapanna Jétaka® the number of rdjds residing at Vaisali 
was as high as 7,707. The Mahdvastu, on the other hand, raises the figure 
to twice 84,000. The Bhaddasdla Jdtaka further informs us that there 
was a tank at Vaiśäli the water of which was specially protected because 
of its use in the consecration of the families of ganardja (Vesdli-nagare 
ganarajkulandm abhiseka-marigala-pokkharini).® In the light of what we 
learn from the Lalita-vistara the expression ganardjakula has to te under- 
stood not as ganasya rdja-kuldndm but as ganardjasya kuldndm, families 
of the ganardja (=ganardjya ; cf. ganardya in the Kalpasiitra passage : 
naya mallai nava lecchai kdsi-kosalagd afthdrasa vi ganardyano). It is in 
this wide sense only that a gana can be taken as an aggregation of 
kulas, as Katyayana puts it (kuldndm samihas tu ganah sa parikirtitah)é 
It may thus be admitted that in the Vaisali federal republic all adult 
free men were rdajdsand as such participated in the administration of 
the country. But, as referred to above, we have two figures regarding 
the exact number of such rdjds. These figures need not be taken too 
seriously. However, it is unlikely that the two traditions differ simply 
because of difference in time of composition or redacticn of the different 
sources. Itis more likely that the two figures do not denote the same 
assembly where these rdjds met and deliberated on state affairs. Given 
the fact that VaiSili was an extensive city? where all adult members, 
at least the menfolk, participated in the administration, it is more 
likely that the larger figure of twice 84000 refers to the general assembly 


_ of the Licchavi constituent of the Vajjian federal republic. In that case 


the other figure (7707) should refer to members cf the federal council 
of the federal’ republic of the Vajjis, Licchavis ard other constituent 


clans. Nothing, however, is known regarding the basis and mcde of 
representaion of the federal council. 
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According to the Mahābhārata X1I.107.23-25 the executive of the 


gana which was subordiante to the assembly comprised a number -of 
gana-mukhyas. Kautilya calls them samgha-mukhyas. The Mahdbhérata 
X11.81.25, while addressing KeSava as a gana-mukhya, mentions also 
the elders (vrddha) of the Bhoja constituent unit of the Andhaka-Vysni 
federal republic (XII.14.25, 32, 35, 55 and 56). The Mahkdbhdrata 
further enjoins that state counsels (mantra-gupti) and espionage (cdra) 
should remain confined with.the mukhyas only: - “It is not. advisable 
that any gana as a whole should know the secret counsels, O 
-Bharata’. Thus far it is likely that for each of the constituent units 
of a federal republic like that of the Andkaka-Vrsnis there were a few 
gana- | samgha-mukhyas who were assisted by a Council of Elders. How- 
ever, in a federal republic like that of the Vyji-Licchavis all legislative 
work was the prerogative of the federal council. From the Buddha’s 
eulogy of the Licchavis extolling the seven points of their excellence to 
Ajatasatru,® it is clear that the Vajjis held full and frequent assembly. 
It has sometimes been concluded that the procedure for the conduct, of 
business in the Buddhist Samgha as described in the Vinaya texts? 
was adopted from the actual practice of the Sākiyas, and Licchavis‘ 
but this is, to say the least, problematic. However, from the days, of 
Panini some sort of party system was prevalent in the transaction of 
the federal council. Members of a party are indicated by such terms 
as vargya (from varga, IV.3.54) grhya (from grha) and paksya (from 
, pakga, 1111.19). These parties were often named after their leaders e.g. 
_V&sudeva-varga, Arjuna-varga etc. (IV.20.34), “a 


From the fika Sumangalavildsini (Il. 524) on the peiiini ‘it 


appears that the question of peace and war i.e. determination of 
„foreign affairs -in general and matters relating to defence of the federal 
territory was determined by the federal council. 
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.. With regard to the extent of the financial control exerted by the 
federal government over the constituent units, it may be observed that 
since as late as the fifth century B. C. there was little development 
‘of money-economy in the country. Issuing of coins was nowhere a 
.state-monopoly but was left to the cities (wigamas) or rather to the cor- 
.porations of merchants (sem7) etc. Further, the republics flourished mostly 
in extiemely circumscrited 1egions where plough-agriculture and iron- 
-technology did not make much head-way till the fifth-fourth centuries 
B.C. There was thus little scope for the federal government to 
control the finances of the country through appropriation of the agri- 
cultural surplus and taxation of industry, trade and commerce. The 
prospect of the central government emerging as the biggest entrepreneur 
in the country, as was the case with the Mauryas a little later, could 
not as yet be thought of. 


Administration of justice may be said to have belonged to what 
nowadays we call the concurrent list. Thus from Majjhima Nikdya' 
we learn that the federal state of the Licchavis or of the Mallas as 
such had the power to banish, burn or kill anybody living within their 
vijita i. e. territory. But then the affthakathd on the Mahdparinibbdna- 
suttanta and the Sumarigalavildsini record the extremely graded system 
of judicial administration through successive courts of the Viniscaya- 
mahdmatra, Vyavahdrika, Sitradhara, Astakulika, Sendpati, Uparéjan and 
-Rdjan* Of these, the affhakathd on the Ekapanna Jétaka® informs us, 
-only the last three personages lived at Vais&li. So in all likelihood the 
others constituted local courts and were also under the control of the 
constituent units. 


The story of all the 7,707 rdjds of Vaisali endowed with a com- 
plete parapharnelia of officers like Upardjan, Sendpati, Bhanddgdrika 
(treasurers) etc. is surely a later confabulation when the true significance 
ofthe term rdajd with regard to Vaisali was lost. But the spirit of the 
tradition seems to indicate that the administrative machinery of the 
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constituent units of the federal republic was an exact replica of-that 
of the centre. J 


V 


How all the federal republics flourishing from at least the sixth 
century B. C. onward ultimately came to an endis not known to us, 
From the Jaina and Buddhist sources we learn that the Vrji-Licbhbavi 
and Malla federal republics were defeated and conquered by Ajataéatru, 
the imperialist ruler of Magadba, but the Vyjis and Licchavis seem 
to have regained their freedom soon afterward for at the time the 
ArthaSdstra of Kautilya was composed, they are mentioned separately 
as examples of rdjasabdopajivin samghas. However, even if the Licchavis 
or the Vyjis continued to exist as individual republican powers (upto 
the time of Samudra Gupta), the federal experiment was over. 


As potent causes of the destruction of gana/samgha polity, in two 
places the Mahdbhdrata' emphasizes internal dissension. It should be 
remembered that though the members of a gana-samgha were similar 
in point of birth and family, they did not belong to an egalitarian 
society. The afthakathd on Ekapanna Jdtaka* mentions three encom- 
passing walls at VaiSali (vesdlinagaram gdvuta gdvutantara tihi pdkdrehi 
parikkhitam tisu thdnesu gopuratjdlokayuttam). The Tibetan Dulva 
(iii, fol.80) equally referred to three districts in VaiSali. ‘In the first 
district were seven thousand houses with golden towers ; inthe middle 
district were fourteen thousand houses with silver towers ; in the third 
district were twenty-one thousand houses with copper towers ; in these 
lived the upper, the middle and the lower classes according to their 
positions.” The same state of things prevailed at Vaniyagima where 
upper, lower and middle classes (ucca-niya-majjhimdim kulaim) lived in 
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their respective quarters? By way of the spread of the early indus- 
trial revolution in the wake of the large-scale adoption of iron-technology 
and plough-agriculiure in the Gangetic valley and the introduction of 
money-economy, such economic disparity was sure to be accentuated. 
This resulted in lack of harmony and concord among the citizens 
typified in bitter bickerings at the federal assembly of Vaisali on the 
eve of the invasion by Ajātaśatru. From these it is clear that the 
wealthier section of the community refused to bear greater responsibil- 
ity in the safety of the state by way of payment of regular taxes 
which would have enabled the state to raise a standing army instead 
of depending upon the civic militia. So when they were faced with 
the challenge of territorial agerandizement by the imperialist states of 
the Gangetic valley, the tribal federal republics succumbed before the 
onslaught, 





1, Uodsagadasao, sections 77 and 78. 


THE DESERTION OF SITAIN THE RAMAYANA AND UTTARA 
RAMACARITA — A SOCIO-POLITICAL ANALYSIS 


S. N. MISRA 


Desertion of Sitā by Rāma is narrated in the Uttarakāđnda of 
Valmikiya Ramayana. However, the Uttarakdnda itself is now supposed 
to be a later addition and thus, was not in the original epic. Makhan 
Lal Sen has remarked “‘.... the epic ends with the Yuddhakdnda and 
the Uttarakdnda is a subsequent addition by some other poet or poets. 
Indeed, the Uttarakdnda has not only been composed with a different 
spirit but strictly speaking, it does hardly fit in with the preceding 
cantos of the epic. The epic, both from poetical necessity and from the 
concluding remarks, clearly shows that the story ends with the Yuddha- 
kända ; there is no logical poetical or moral necessity for dragging the 
epic beyond this legitimate conclusion’ He further states “The 
desertion of SItā was not an incident in the original epic of Valmiki, 
but its pathetic tale has so deeply influenced the popular imagination, 
that most of the readers find it difficult to dismiss it as a pure myth 
though the whole of the Uftarakdpda is probably a later addition, 
redundant to the epic. This episode of desertion has, of course, 
enhanced the glory of divine Sit#. Perhaps it is the only justification 
for the existence of the Uttarakanda’’.* 


Prof. G. H. Bhatt has expressed a similar opinion in his introduc- 
tion to the critical edition of the Rdmdyana. He writes “It has been 
generally admitted that the original Rdmdyana consisted of 5 kapdas 
(i—VJ) only and that the Bdlakduda and the Uttarakdnda were added 
later on. The two tables of contents in the Bdlakdnda (Sarga 1 & 3) 
and also the third table of contents in the NMss—which can be 
favourably compared with the Amukramapikd Parvan and Parvasart- 
graha Paryan of the Mahdbhdrata, clearly indicate that the Uttarakdnga 





l. Sen, Makhan Lal, The Ramayana (A modernised version in English Prose) p. 378 
Oriental Publishing Co Calcutta, IV Edition. 
2r Ibid., pe 426, 
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isa late addition.’™ At the end of the Yuddhekanda all the virtues and 
beneffts (punya-phala) are narrated which one could expect from hearing 
and listening to the Rāmáāyana.? This ‘Phalasruti’, too, indicates 
that the original epic closed with the Yuddhakanda. 


Rama story also occurs in the Dasaratha Jataka® and the Aranyaka 
Parvan of the Mahdbharata*, the story given in the former is much different 
from the epic story, but the story given in the Aranyaka Parvan of the 
Mahabharata tallies almost entirely with the sto1y of the Rdmdyana. 
However, it is significant that in neither of these two stories desertion 
of Sita is referred to. 


In this context the desertion of Siti has to be examined. In the 
Yuddhakdnda Rima says to Sita when she is brought before him from 
Lanka that he killed Ravana for the sake of his own honour and -not 
for the sake of Sit& and as she has lived in another house, he will not 
take her again as wife,’’® Therefore Sita undergoes the fire ordeal and 
the god Agni presents Sita back to Rama and testifies to her purity.’ 
Thereupon Rama says’’....Janaki’s purification was necessary. She 
was long confined in Ravana’s harem. Had I accepted her without her 
purification then the people (Loka—world) would have accused me 
saying that the son of king Dasaratha is foolish and lustful. However, 
I do now find that Janaki’s heart is pure and full of devotion and 
there could not be any stain on her character. She is protected by 
her own chastity. As the shore cannot be overstepped by the sea, so she 
could not be overcome by Rfvana ; that any villain could not insult her 
even in his thoughts. She was untouchable to him like the pure 
fiame of fire. As light is inseparable from the sun, so she is 
inseperable from me. Now J cannot senounce her on account 


I. Bhatia, G. H. Rémoyana, Critical Edition, Inroduction p. XXXyz, Oriental 


Institute, Barodo, 1060. 
2. Ramayana, Yuddhakdnda, Sarga 128, Sloka 105-122. (The Ramayana of 
Valmiki with commentry (Tilaka) of Rama Ed. by Kasinatha Panduranga 
Parab, 2nd ed. Published by Tukarama J. Bombay, 1902, 
J. 461. l 
Mbh. Aranyaha Par, Ch. 257-275. 
. Ramayana Yuddhdkanda, Sarga 116. 
. Ibid., Sarga 116, 
Ibid., Sarga 118. 
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of her. residing in a stranger’s house. She.is the purest in the 
three worlds. O gods! you are adorable beings, and you speak just 
for my good. Now I shall protect her for ever.’* In this context the 
subsequent desertion of Sitä appears absurd. However, it is said in the 
Uttarakdnda* that Bhadra, a courticr of Rama, when questioned by Rama 
said that Rama is praised by his people. Then Rama wantcd to hear 
everything, good and evil. At this Bhadra narrated what the people were 
saying in the towns (nagaresu) and provinces ( janapadesu)’’. . “we know not 
how strong is Rama’s desire for the eompany of Sita. Ravana forcibly 
abducted Sita, took her on his lap and kept herin the Asoka forest. 
Siti was under the power of Raksasas. We know not why Rama did not 
depose Sité. People always imitate the doings of the king. Henceforth 
we shall have to forbear all such lapses of our wives.” This was con- 
firmed by other friends of Rama.’ 


l Much pained at this slander, Rāma called his three brothers 
and said “Just hear what the citizens say about Sita, but do not be 
sorry. Much evil is said about me both in the city and in the country. 
I have been greatly mortified by that report. You see, I am born 
in the family of the great Iksvaku. Sita, too, is born of noble Janaka. 
Laksmana, yon know that I have slain Ravana because he abducted 
Sita from the Dandaka forest. At that time it occurred to me that 
Sita was long imprisoned in R&vana’s harem, how could I accept 
her ? Then Sita for my satisfaction in the presence of all entered into 
fire as a proof of her purity. Then all the gods and saints declared 
her to be absolutely stainless and pure, then Indra offered her to me 
because she was chaste and pure. 1 did also know in my heait of 
hearts that Janaki is chaste and pure. Then I have brought her tack 
to Ayodhya. But the information report has greatly pained my heart. 
He lives in hell about whom evil reports are spread. Everybody 
hates ill-fame and. worships fame. Every noble man aspires for fame. 
Not to speak of Sita, I can even give up my life for fear of infamy.’** 
He orders Laksmana“....on the other slde of the Ganga, stands the 





Ibid., Sloka 13—21. 

Ibid, Uttarakāända Sarga, 48, Sloka 1—20 | ; 
, Ibid, Sloka 22. 

Ibid. Sarga 45 
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sacred hermitage of Valmiki on the bank of Tamasi. Go and leave 
there Janaki in some secluded place.” 


Réma refuses to discuss his decision and forbids his brothers to 
say anything regarding this decision. While leaving Sita near the 
hermitage of Valmiki Laksmana says “you were proved to be 
absolutely pure even in my presence, still the king has abandoned you 
for fear of scandal (Paurajdanapadabhitena)’’® 


Hearing this, Sit& reaffirms her love, faith and loyalty to Raima, 
appeals to him to treat the people like his brothers and to follow 
the Rdjadharma and do that by which he may be free from all calumny.® 
While returning Laksmana tells the charioteer Sumantra. “I know 
not what good will be achieved by yielding to the words of people.’* 
During his Asvamedha Rama learns about Lava and Kuéa and asks 
Sita to testify her purity once again in the presence of all. Invoked by 


her oath, the mother Earth splits up and a divine throne comes out, 
takes Sita and sinks in the earth again.’ 


The above narration of Sita’s desertion in the Uffarakdnda does not 
tally with the events of the Yuddhakdnda, e.g., in the Yuddhakdnda 
it is Agni who offers Sité, and Rama says that this purification was 
meant only for the people and in the Utiarakdnda he says that after 
the fire ordeal, Sita was offered by Indra and she underwent this 


ordeal for his satisfaction. This only confirms the view that the whole 
of the Uttarakdanda is a later addition, 


In the story of Sita’s desertion, as piven in the Uttarakanda, it 
is Rama’s fear of scandal as well as his love for fame that motivates 
him to take this cruel decision to banish her in the advanced stage of 
pregnancy. The decision is hastily taken without any consultation 
and his attitude in not allowing any of his brothers to speak on this 
topic reflects an image of an autocrat or despot and not of a consti- 
tutional monarch. As if this humiliation was not enough, Sith is 
again asked to prove her chastity in the presence of all, 





l. Ibd. 

2. Ibid, Sarga. 47, Sloka 18-24 
3. Ibid., Sarga 48, Sloka 1-18 
4, Ibid., Sarga 50, Sloka 7 
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Politically speaking this story reflects upon the relationship between 
the king, the people and an individual or state, society and individual. 
The king ought to be conscious of public opinion, afraid of infamy 
and public scandals. It was his duty to ascertain the popular view. 
it was the duty of courtiers who were generally speaking the represen- 
tatives of different classes and castes, to communicate the mcod 
of the people to the king. Therefore the people or the society could 
protect its rights vis a vis the state, but the individual had no protection 
against popular calumny. The story provides a political paradox 1.¢., 
on the one hand Rama, the ideal Hindu king, was so conscious of public 
opinion that he deserted even his beloved fire-tested wife, on the 
other hand even in the Rdmardjya a woman in an advanced stage of 
pregnancy was left in a jungle for no fault of her—like a sacrificial 
victim on the altar of public opinion. 


Uttararémacarita ig a drama written by Bhavabhiti? that deals 
with the story of Rama after his return from exile and the main 
theme is the banishment and return of Sita. 


In the first Act of the drama Vasistha sends the following message 
to Rāma from the Asama of Rsyasriga where he had gone along 
with the mothers of Rama to attend a sacrificial session—‘“‘you are 
„only a youth and new in rule, be thou devout in pleasing thy 
subjects, the glory arising therefrom is thy highest wealth’. To this 
Rima says—‘As the revered Vasistha commands, affection, mercy and 
happiness, nay even Janaki, I shall feel no pang in abandoning in 
order to propitiate the people”.? So the propitiation of people is laid 
down as the cardinal principle of polity. 


In order to ascertain the views of the people of cities and 
provinces (Paura-Jadnapada) Rama sends his personal attendant Durmukha 
as a spy. When Durmukha told him that the people praised him, 
Rama said “This is only praise. But tell me some fault in order 
that it may be remedied’. When he learnt about the slander against 


1. Kane places Bhavabhuti between c 680—760 A. D. Kane, P. V., Uttaraing 
cartév introduction, p. 25. 
9. Uttararadmacarita I, 12 
3. Ikid., I, 3B-39 (Prose portion between v 98-38), 
4. Ibid., I, 3940 ,, 
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Sita, Rama says “It is the vow of the good to propitiate the world 
by any means whatsover, the vow which my father fulfilled by 
abandoning me and his life together. It is also just now that the 
revered Vasistha sent me a message’’.. He also remembers the 
good name and fame of his family ‘Woe to me, a cursed being, if to 
that noble, unspotted character, which was rendered illustrious by the 
kings of solar race, the best of men, should attach a foul report on 
account of my connections with it’’* Propelled by the lofty ideal 
of propitiating the people, even though they may be wrong, and moved 
by the consideration of family pride, Rama decides to abandon Sita 
who was in the advanced stage of pregnancy. Durmukha draws his 
attention to inequity of this decision. “Alas ! How is it that by 
listenting to the mere words of wicked men, Your Majesty has decided 
to act thus ungenerously towards the queen who was then purified by 
fire and in whose womb is lodged pure progeny (of the race of 
Raghu)’. To this Raima says “How can the people of the town and 
Country be wicked ? The race of Iksviku is loved by the people but 
unfortunately there has sprung a germ of slander, and as for that 
miracle at the time of her purification, who could believe it as it 
happened at a remote place ?’”4 


In the 3rd Act of the drama Vasanti cengures Rama and questions 
his wistom—‘“‘Why then was this unworthy act done by Your Majesty one 
Rama replies—‘‘Because the people would not tolerate it”! Vasant? asks 
“For what reason 2?’ Rama replies “They themselves know some 
reason’’.° On this ironical reply Vasanti comments—‘“‘Oh hard-hearted 
one, fame, they say, is dear to thee, but can any infamy be more 
dreadful than this ?® Tamasé defends Rama’s action thus “He has 
to govern this world according to law (Dharma) with a vigilant mind,’ 





l. Ibid., I, 41-42 
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_ In this very Act of the drama Rāma weeps and wails thus—‘‘Ye 
worthy citizens and inhabitants of country—ye would not like the 
queen as reported to me to remain in my house, therefore, I 
abandoned her like grass in an uninhabited forest and did not even 
mourn forher. But these various objects long familiar to me move me, 
therefore, I being helpless weep thus bitterly today, please forgive me.” 


In the 4th Act of the drama Janaka satirically asks Kaficuki— 
“s.is that the mother of the king who ‘protects his subjects all 
right ?’* Kaficuki justifies the action of Rama—“It was surely some 
lamentable misfortune of dear Rama also. For hearing that some 
dreadful slander was spreading everywhere among the citizens and 
‘countrymen, who being mean-minded would not believe in the purification 
by fire, His Majesty committed this piece of cruelty’.® At this Janaka 
laments—“Oh the wickedness of the citizens! Oh the precipitate 
action of king Rama’’.* The strongest impeachment of Rama comes 
from the lips of Prthivi ‘when she addresses Bhagirathi—‘‘Revered 
Bhigirathi ! But all this is quite unbecoming on the part of your lord 
Rama. He showed no regard for the hand, which he, as a youth had 
firmly seized in boyhood, nor did he show any for me nor for Janaka, 
nor for fire nor for dutiful conduct (of Sita) nor for his offsprings’’.® 


f Bhägīrathī pacifies Pythivi by saying—“Why do you get angry 
with him as if you did not know him well ? A terrible scandal was 
spreading among the people, and as for that purification by the fiery 
ordeal, as it took place in the island of Lanka, how can men here 
be expected to believe in it ? This is the precious family inheritance 
of the race of Iksvaku that the whole world isto be kept contented, 
here in such difficulty what was that darling to do ?’’6 


Finally Arundhati addresses the people —“Ho! Ho! citizens 
and country people, may this queen Sitä, daughter-in-law of the race 


Ibid., III, 82 
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of- the sun, sprung from sacrificial ground, who has been committed 
to me, Arundhati, with such words of praise by revered Ganga and 
Prthivi and whose chaste behaviour was formerly established by the 
adorable fire and was praised by the immortals together with Brahma, 
be received or not ? What think you worthy men ?’’.: Thereafter 
Sita was worshipped by all people and Rsis and others and received 
by Rama. 

A socio-political analysis of this material reveals the three facets— 
the king or the state, the people or the society, and Sita, an individual. 
Their interrelation is revealed through their inter-action. 


King in a monarchical system is the symbol of state, and Rama is 
the symbol of an ideal Hindu king. As is made clear by VaSistha’s 
message and Rama’s reaction to it, the propitiation of the people 
was the highest ideal for a king, it was also the tradition of the 
Iksvaku dynasty for which it was loved by the people and no sacri- 
fice ought to be big enough for the attainment of this lofty ideal. 
Rama being an ideal Hindu king respected and adhered to this tradi- 
tion even though it meant banishment of Sita who was so dear to 
Rama, whose purity was too well known to him personally. This 
decision was taken by Rama in an impulse without pondering over 
the consequences, without any consultation with any minister. This 
projects an autocratic monarchical image. Rāma’s eagerness to ascer- 
tain public opinion through his personal attendant shows that He 
followed the accepted political norm laid down in all the political 
works of ancient India. The spies were like the eyes and the ears of 
the king. It was the duty of the king to ascertain public opinion, 
‘and to follow it and to appease it. As an ideal king he was eager 
to hear even his faults and to remedy them. 


As far as the people or society is concerned in an idéal state 
or Ramardjya, their opinion was binding on an ideal or constitu- 
tional king. So Rima says that the people would not tolerate 
Janaki’s presence in the royal palace. His statement that “How can the 
people be wicked ?’’, appears like the notion opposite ‘to “the king 
can do no wrong’. It was due to the wishes of the people (Paura- 
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Jänapadas) thet Sité had to be abandoned and it was with the approval 


of the people that Sita could be taken back, after the people were 
convinced by Arundhati. 


As an individual Sita had no protection against social calumny 
and character assassination and mass maligning. She is treated by 
Rama as a possession and not as an individual. Against the popular 
malignment chorus of the people she was given no opportunity to defend 
herself. Rāma’s wisdom in banishing .her is questioned by such insig- 
nificant person as Durmukha, it was censured by Vasanti, Janaka and 
most severely by Prthivi. Rama himself, Tamasa, Kaficuki and Bhagi- 
rathi defended this action by similar and stale arguments, such as 
that the king must propitiate his people even though they may te 
wicked and mean-minded, that to do so was the tradition of the Ikgvakus, 
that the slander could not be allowed to tarnish the name and fame 
of the solar race, that the fire-ordeal teing performed in a distant 
place could not te believed by the people. 


As an individual and more so as a woman Sita could not be 
protected against Ravana. Because of that she had to undergo fire- 
ordeal to satisfy Rama and the people, and as this ordeal was per- 
formed in Lanka, far away from Aycdhya, she had to become the 
victim of slander, and because of that slander, ste hed to be deserted 
and banished in the advanced state of pregnancy—a strange perverted 
logic indeed. 


This paradoxical irony did not fit in with the ideal framework of 
Rama ajya «nd this injustice perpetrated on an individual by the society 
hurt the sensitive soul of Bhavabhuti, who therefore, corrected it 
in his drama by reuniting Sīitā with Rama in order to mitigate this 
blemish of Rdmardjya. 


In the Uttarakdnuda it is Rama’s fear of infamy that impels him to 
desert Sita, in the Ultarardmacarita it is his adherence to the lofty 
principle of propitiation of the people that drives him to this decision. 
In the Uttarakanda he learns of this scandal from Bhadra, a courtier 
and friend and that is confirmed by others, in the Uttarardmacarita it 
is his spy Durmukha who tells him about it. In the Uttarakdnda the 
cruel act of banishment is crowned by the humiliation of a second 
purification ordeal in the presence of the people—in the Uttarardmacarita 
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it.is mitigated and corrected by divine intervention (by Bhagirathi and 
Prthivi), approval of the people, and by intervention of Arundhati. In the 
Utiarakdnda even Laksmana silently murmurs against this cruel 
act, in the Uftarardmcarita Rama is criticised openly even on his face. 
Most of his critics are women, like Vasanti and Pythivi, the latter 
being the mother of Sité, her angry outburst is justified. It is again 
a woman—Arundhati who brings the final reunion convincing the 
people by her eloquence. This may be taken as a reflection of the 
South Indian society in which women played a dominant role. But 
both in the Uttarakdnda and Uttarardmacarita, we get an image of 
a tradition-loving patriarchal society in which the rights of women, 
to say the least, were left at the mercy of the wicked people—whose 
collective malignment could be too strong even for a king. It is an 
image of a decadent society, a closed society, adhering to the tradition 
and old values, and an ideal king was expected to keep the tradition 
intact, he was expected neither to give a new direction nor introduce 
new values. 


THE POINT OF DEPARTURE FOR SHIPS BOUND 
FOR ‘SUVARNABHUMI’ 


BHASKAR CHATTERJEE 


Since the beginning of the Christian era the merchantships 
sailing from the ports on the eastern coast of India are known to have 
proceeded to ‘Khryse’ or Suvarnabhimi. In ‘case of coastal trade, of 
which we may have an idea from the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and 
Ptolemy’s Geography, a ship with merchandise, departing from a port 
near ‘the mouth of the river Krishna or the Godavari, would 
gradually move towards the north, following the eastern coast and 
ultimately reach Burma by way of the Gangetic gulf. In that case, it 
is reasonable to assume that the merchants from Dravida, Utkala and 
Gauda.Vanga put up joint efforts in sea-trade with the South-east 
Asian- countries. It seems, however, reasonable to hold that on some 
oceasions merchants made their sea-voyage dircetly aeross the Bay of 
Bengal from some ports of Kalinga. 


Our attention is drawn to a specific mention in Ptolemy’s Geography 
of the ‘point of departure’ (apheterion)+ for ships bound for ‘Khryse’, 
that is, Suvarnabhiimi or the Land of gold. The point of departure 
seems to have been a harbour wherefrom the ships made a direct 
voyage to the East across the Bay of Bengal. It was situated, according 
to Ptolemy (second century A. D.), on the coas} of Maisolia, that is, the 
coast between the Krishna and Godavari. There is the least difference 
of opinion among the scholars regarding the identification of Ptolemy’s 
Maisolia with Masalia of the Periplus. It has been identified with the 
modern Musulipatam which was, according to Schoff,? the greatest 
tarket-town of the Andhra kingdom. According to Yule, Ptolemy’s 
‘apheterion’ (point of departure) is to be placed at the mouth of a little 





1. McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Plolemy, ed. S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 
Calcutta, 1927, p. 66. l 
2. The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, Reprint, Delhi, 1974, p., 252. 
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river called the Baroua (the Puakotta) lying under mount Mahendra at 
18° 54’ N1 


Charitrapura mentioned by Hiuen-tsang in his account as Che-li-ta- 
lo-ching is regarded as the port of embarkation and departure for the 
ships bound for the sea. It was one of ihe trading stations of Orissa, 
standing near the shore of the sea on the south-wes} of Odra?. 
Sylvan Levi was of opinion that the apheterion of Ptolemy is to be 
equated with Charitrapura of Hiuen-tsang®. It appears irom the Life of 
Hiuen-tsang that the capital of Odra was 700 i: to the south-west of 
Tamralipti. Keeping in view the disiance, we have io assume that 
Charitrapura was situated not very far from the Gangetic gulf. The 
ancient province of Odra-desa was limited to the valley of the Mahanadi 
and to the lower course of the river Suvarnarekha*. It seems, therefore. 
that Hiuen-tsang’s Charitrapura was located on the coast stretching 
between the mouth of the Mahanadi and that of the Suvarnarekha. 
By no means canit be equated with the coast of Masalia where Ptolemy’s 
point of departure was situated. Charitrapura flourished in the seventh 
century A. D. as the point of embarkation. It can not be identified with 
the point of departure of the second century A. D. 


The apheterion of Ptolemy is sought for near the mouth of the 
Ganjam river and is identified by Gerini with Paloura®. Ptolemy has 
placed Paloura at 136° 40’ East and 11° 20’ North at the entrance of the 
Gangetic gulf at 20’ North of the apheterion*. Paloura is taken to be a 
Dravidlan form of the name of the famous city Dantapura, the ancient 
capital of Kalinga. A considerable tract of country including portions 
of the Midnapore district (where Dandabhukt] wes situat.d) and 
Kalinga, had some of its important towns called Dantapura or Paloura’, 





1. McCrindle, op. cit.‘ p. 69. 
- Watters, p. 194: Beal, i, p. 205. 

3. Cf. H. P. Chakravorty, Trade and Commerce of Ancient India Calcutta, 1966, 
p. 148. 

4. <A. Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India Vatanasi, 1968. p. 431. 

5. Gerini, G. E. Researches on Ptolemy's Geography of Eastern Asia, London, 
1909 (Reprint, Delhi, 1974), p, 47, 743. 

6. McCrindle, op. cit., p. 68. 

B. C. Sen, Some Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal, p. 44. 
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Pliny refers to Dantapura as Dandagula, a fortified place to the south 
of the promontory of the Calingae lying at a distance of 625,000 steps, 


that is, .645 stadia from the mouth of the Ganges! Cunningham has 
suggested the locatlon of Dantapura at the old capital of Raja- 
mahendra situated on the north-eastern bank of the Godavari,* Sylvan 
Levi has attempted to find ont the place in the neighbourhood of 
Chicacole and Kalingapatam, the city of Kalinga. According to their 
suggestions, Paloura-Dantapura was sttuated inthe valley of the river 
Godavari. But it is difficult to place Paloura-Dantapura just on the 
point of departure referred to by Ptolemy, Paloura, being situated at 
the beginning of the Gangetic gulf, is much beyond the apheterion. It 
has been shown by Yule that tetween the river of Puakotta and the 
Palour or Palura there was a distance of 15 leagues, running along 
the coast with a course from south-west to east®, Again, in giving an 
nccount ofthe mouths of the Ganges, Ptolemy refers to the towns, 
Poloura (Paloura) and Tilcogrammon. Paloura is placed in Yule’s map 
at Jelasure near the Suvarnarekha.1 Thus the towns bearing the 
name of Paloura are found in the district of Midnapore in West Bengal as 
well as in Kalinga. 


It seems from the account of Ptolemy hat his apheterion was 
situated on the coast of Masalia, a little beyond Allosygne which is 
identified with Koringa a great port-town almost at the mouth of the 
river Godavari. It may te pointcd out, in this connection, that Ptolemy 
has not referred to a coastal port with the purpose of indicating the point 
of departure. In that case, it would be reasonable to assume that it was 
neither a port nor a mart but only a harbour situated to the north ata - 
little distance from the promontory of Koringa, 


Ancient Orissa was bounded by the Suvarnarekha on the north and 
the Godavari on the south, the most southern part being called Kalinga®. 
The point of departure referred to by Ptolemy, on the coast of Masalia, 


. Natural History, VI, 21. 

Cunningham, op.{cit., p 437. 

McCrindle, op, cit., ' p. 70. 

Ibid, p. 765. 

5B W.W. Hunter, The History of Orissa, Vol, Il. Calcutta, 1956, p. 337. 
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most probably near the mouth of Godavari, was Tāmralipti* to which port 
Hiuen-tsang made a direct voyage from Keddah in the Malay Peninsula 
in the seventh century A. D., and Charitrapura, referred to by Hiuen- 
tsang and identified with modern Puri by Cunningham’, were all 
situated on the coast of Orissa. The use of the names Ussa (Odra) for 
Pegu and Sriksetra (Puri) for ancient Prome in Burma, indicates a close 
relation betwe:n Burma and Orissa. A cycle of legends records that 
twenty thousand families were sent to Java by the prince of Kalinga. 
The name Kalinga again finds an echo in Ho-ling, the Chinese designa- 
tion of an ancient kingdom in Javař. It has been suggested by a group 
of scholars that the Srivijaya who brought about a political unity in the 
greater part of Sumatra, Java and the Malay Peninsula originally came 
from Kalifga and spread themselves in the Far East through lower 
Burma‘. It seems, therefore, reasonable to assume that it was through 
the Bay of Bengal that the Indians migraied to the Far Eastern 
countries, mainly frcm the coast of Orissa (Kalinga). This is cor- 
roborated by the Buddhist tradition® recording the country of Utkala 
as the home of the merchants like Tapussa and Bhalluka who caused the 
construction of a shrine containing the hairs of the Buddha in Burma. 





l. J-tsing, pp. xxiv. xxv; R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa, I.3 ; II. 350. 
2. Cunningham, op. cit., p- 480. 

3. K. A. N. Sastri, History of Srivizayv University of Madras, 1946, p. 16. 
4. R. C. Majumdar, Suvarnadvipa Vol. I, Dacca, 1937. 
5. R C. Majumdar, Hindu Colomesin the Far East‘ Calcutta, 1968. p. 224, 


AN INTERESTING STONE IMAGE FROM NORTH BENGAL* 


P. K. BBATTACHARYYA 


Sometime ago while I was on an official: tour in the town of 
Jalpaiguri, I came to learn about the present relic from Sri Jiban 
Lahiri of -Dinbazar, Jalpaiguri. Sri Lahiri also kindly supplied me 
with a photograph of the same. This is a composite image of Vignu 
and Ganapati, found from Falakata Salbari, a few miles away from 
the town, 


The image, I am told, is made of black stone (kastipdthar). and 
the slab on which the image stands is about 24 ft. in height and 
14 ft. in breadth The upper portion of the slab is broken. The image 
of Vispu is multilated practically beyond recognition and its presence 
is only understood from from the vanamdld along with other 
ornamentations visible in the lower portion of the image which, how- 
ever, remains intact, while the portion of its upper right hand holding 
farikha is also seen. Visnu has been depicted as dancing with his left 
foot on the head of Ganapati. 


The image of thetwo-armed Laksmi’ standing on the right side of 
Visnu seems to have been broken from the slab and it has 
been shown separately in the picture. In one arm she possibly holds a 
club? (Kaumodaki, the name of the club peculiar to Visnu) and in 
tha other an indistinct object. 


* The present paper was read at the Inter University Seminar held under 
the auspices of the Centre of Advanced Study in the Departmedt of Ancient Indian 


History and Culture, C.U., in February, 1973. 

1. Gopinath Rao says, “the figure of Lakgmi should have only two hands when 
ghe is by the side of Vignu. But when she is worshipped in aseparate temple, 
she should have four hands’. Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, part 
UO, p. 874. 

2. Ofthe club at the hand of the composite icon onthe unique nicolo seal ; see 

: R. Ghirsman, Les Chionties Hephataittes, pp. 55-8, Fig. 65 and Pl. VII, I. 
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The figure of Ganapati’ has been shown as dancing with vigour 
on 2 double-petalled lotus. In seated and standing types, Ganapati 
Ís generally represented as four-handed, but in the dancing ones he is 
usually endowed with more hands. In ‘the present case. however, the 
God is four-handed (one of the hands is broken); the front left hand 
is in the danda or gajahasta pose, the other two carrying an axe and 
possibly a rosary (aksasitra), accompanied by two figures, one on 
each side, who are dancing as well as playing on musical instruments. 
A snake is possibly serving asthe sacred thread (Vydlayajafiopaviti) of 


1. It has been suggested that images of Ganapati, the God who became the 


principal object of worship of the Gapapstyas, one of the five recognised 
Brahmanical sects, are connected with the two groups of folk divinities, viz, 
Yakga and Naga. (J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd 
` ed., p. 354, and also A. K. Coomaraswamy, Yakgas, pt. I. p. 7). The cult 
of Ganapati however, seems to have emerged in the post-Guptea period 
(R. G. Bhandarkar thinks that the description of the image of Ganapati in 
the chapter on Prefim@lahganam of the Brhatsamhhtia is an interpolation, 
See Bhandarkar, Vatgnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems. pp. 148-50), 
In the Yaffiavathya-smrti one Viniiyaka came to be described for the first time 
as the son of Ambiks and this perhaps led tothe creation of confused mytho- 
logy about the origin of Ganapati (also known as Ganapati-Vinfyaka) to be 
found in later literature. (J. N. Banerjea, op. cit., p. 358 ; Gopinath Rao, 
op. cit-, Vol. I, pp. 35-45.). The association of Ganapati with the traders 
and businessmen can be traced from the eatly mediaeval period. (Cf. The 
Ghatiyala (Jodhpur) pillar inscriptions of V. S. 918 (= 861 A. D) J. N. 
Banerjee, op. cit, p. 856). The appeal ofthis God even spread beyond the 
Indian frontiers and hie images of the mediaeval period have been found in 
Indo-China, Java and other places. In India there were six snb-sects of the 
Ganapatyas as described by Anantanandagiri in his Satkaradigvijayakavya, 
The subjects were worshippers of the six different aspects of Ganapati, known 
as Mah&, Haridré, Svarye, Santina, Navanita and Unmatta-Ucchista. R. G. 
Bhandarkar, however, though does not believe in thelr existence at the tine. 
‘of Baħkaräcārya, the reliefs depicting the elephant-headed divinity undoubtedly 
go back to the early Gupta age, if not earlier. See J. N. Banerjea, op. ctt., 
pp. 354 £ 
2, R. C. Majumder, History of Bengal, Vol. I, 448 ; and for illustrations see, 
pl. XII Nos, 80, 31, 
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the deity. In Bengal the Nrtya-Ganapatis are generally associated with 


a hanging bunch of mangoes in the top centre of the Prabhdvali*.’ 
GaneSa is know as “‘bestower of success’ (Siddhidaid) and the 
fruits are symbolical of the fruit or success in any enterprise. This 
fruit motif is, however, absent in the present case. 

On the right side of the {riratha pedestal the figures of 
Garuda seated with the hands in krtdfjali posture and just on its 
left that of musika (i.e., mouse), the carriers of Visnu and Ganapati 
respectively have been depicted. Again, just on the left of the figure 
of the mouse a portion of the pedestal is broken, which contains an 
inscription as has been shown inthe picture. The inscription which 
may contain the name of the donor is not clearly legible (only the 
second word seems to be —dyd-—). 

The rivalry and jealousy among the respective followers of the 
various cults were prevalent from ancient time.” Sometimes, these 
sectarian hostilities found vent through the milder channel of fabri- 
cation of mythological stories and creation of interesting images by 
way of illustration. But the usual way of giving expression to sectarian 
ill-will is discernible in many other images. There are many such 
Brahmanical images which put emphasis upon this sectarian hostility, 
and even some Vajrayana Buddhist icons of the mediaeval period are 
‘blatant examples of morbid sectarianism.* The present unique combina- 
tion of images, which may conveniently be described as Ganapati- 
vahanodbhava Visnu is also an instance in point. The whole motif 
owes its origin to the feeling of unmitigated sectarian hostility and 
bitterness. The sculptor faithfully carries out the order of the rankly 
sectarian Vaisnava myth-maker. 
`“ 1. R.C. Majumder, los. oti. 

9. cf. Asoka’s Edict of Toleration or Rock Edict No. XI. 


9. The story of Siva having incarnated himself as Sarabha (the composite form of 
man, bird and beast) for destroying Narasithha (an incarnatory form of 


Visnu) with his claws. J. N. Banerjea, op. cit, p. 5, cf, Sarabheda-mitrti of 
Siva in the Paragurama temple relief, Banerjea, op. cit, Pl. XXXIV, 2. 


4, One of the forms of Lokegvara or Avalokiteévara in the Vajrayana pantheon is 


known as Heri-Hari-Hari-V&hanodbhava Lokefvara. It depicts Padmap&ni- 
Avalokitegvara, the spiritual son of the Dhyanl-Buddha Amit&bha, riding on 


the shoulders of Visgn (Hari) who has Garuda (Hari) as his mount, the divine 
bird-man again being mounted on the back of a lion (Hari), ibid., p. 540. 
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It may, however, be mentioned that though the influence of the 
Ganapatya sect in Bengal was extremely meagre,’ quite a large number 
of Ganapati images have been found from the different parts of Bengal 
including the one found at Rampal near Dacca and identified by 
Bhattasali® as Heramba Ganapati in accordance with the dhydna given 
in the Suraddtilaka.Tantra and worshipped at the Vaisnava monastery 
at Munshigayj. 

It may be noted in this connection that a syncretistic attitude 
in religion—‘a spirit of toleration and mutual give and take’ was 
developed and Satikaracirya is said to have initiated the paticdyatana 
pijé, i.e., workshop of five Gods, Visnu, Siva, Sakti, Stirya and 
Ganega, “the principal deity of the worshipper being placed in the 
middle and the other four in the four corners of a square.’8 Tho 
five Gods respectively represents five distinct sects, viz.,—Vaisnava, 
Saiva, Sākta, Saura and Ganapatya. This idea went a long way towards 
the solution of the vexed problem of ‘harmonising monotheism with 
polytheism’ and allaying sectarian rancour and communal ill-feeling.* 

Lastly, the present sculpture is a typical example of the Eastern 
| 1. Tt is true that thiscult was never of such an importance as some of the 
other major cults, but asthe remover of obstacles and bestower of success he 


was highly venerated by the Hindus and the followers of some heterodox creeds, 
R. C Majumder, op. cit, pp. 447 ff His worship without reference to any 
particular sect is practised even now by nearly all Hindus at the beginning of 


any religious ceremony and on special occasions. (R. G. Bandarkar, op. cit., 
p. 150). ; 


2, N. K. Bhattasali, Catatogue of Sculptures in the Dacca Museum, pp. 146-47, 
Pl. LVL (b). The figure of Heramba-Ganapati mostly follows the descrip- 
tion of such a type given in such late works as Silpavaina, Ripamandana, Samda- 
tilaka-Taniva (Vii, p. 38), etc. The Rampal image of Heramba-Ganapati 
has six miniature figures of Ganeda on the top of its Prabhavals ; these figures, 
according to J. N. Bauerjea, stand for the cult icons of the six subdivisions 
of the G&napatya sect. op. cit. p. 361 in, There are many iconographic 
varieties of the God described in the different texts. 

Gopinath Rao drew our attention to a large number of hybrid iconographic 
types of the God like Sakti-or Laksm{-Ganeféa, Unmatta-Ucchigta Ganapati 
and Heramba-Ganapati, etc., but he does not seem to have come across a 
type similar to the present one under discussion. Gopinath Rao, op. cit., 
Vol. I, Pls. XI-XIV. E 

3. The age of the Imperial, Kanauj, 2nd ed., p. 379 and pp. 541 ff. 


4, Ibid p. 379. 
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School of Art of the 12th Centuary A.D. This can be said not 
only on the basis of the paleographical evidence, but also due to the 
absence of sensitiveness of the facile expression of the extant images i.e., 
Laksmi and Ganega and replacing the same by “serious heaviness”. 
The modelling and volume of these images have also cost its plastic 
significance which may be noticed even in the six-armed dancing Gana- 
pati of the 11th Century A.D. found from Bangarhin North 
Bengal (Hist. of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 448, pl-xii 30). Ornaments are 
unusually lavish and ‘are not organically connected with the figures’ 
specially in the case of the Laksmi image. The expression of the 
movement of the body is reduced to that of pattern only losing its 
suggestiveness. In comparing the present Nrtya-Ganapati figure with that 
of the six-armed one found in Mayurbhanj (Orissa) of an earlier date, 
it appears that the artist in the latter case is eminently successful in 
emphasising the whirling motion by the pose of the two legs, the three 
or more bends in the body and the disposition of the number of 
arms. Despite voluptuous and full curly lips, facial features have 
-become rigid, without any inner spiritual bearing. 

To put it in the words of an art critic “East Indian Art of the 
12th Century represents mainly the art of the period of the Senas, and 
a cross section of the literature and culture patronised at the Sena 
Court reveals the attitudes of material exuberance that one notices in 
Sena sculptures...... Sensuosness and grace were properties of earlier 
‘periods of Bengali art as well, but it was left to the Senas to allow 
and encourage them to degenerate into mere worldly lavishness”’,” 


| 1 Iecf. J. N. Banerjea, op. cit, Pl, KV, 2. 
2. The Struggle for Empire, 2nd ed., p. 649. 
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COPPER HOARD CULTURE IN WEST BENGAL : 
A review of the problem 


AMITA RAY 


ASOKE KUMAR DATTA 


Since 1822 numerous copper objects have been discovered in the 
Ganga-Yamuna doab, the hills of Chotanagpur and Orissa and parts 
of West Bengal. But almost all such finds as are reported so far 
happen to be out of context of any archaeological association ; hence 
attempts to fix up their chrono-cultural horizon in all cases have not 
met with total success especially in the eastern region, 


Yet a close look at the ecological setting of these finds does 
provide a meaningful archaeological picture of this copper age culture 
complex. On the basis of archaeological evidence we can perhaps 
infer, with some amount of credibility that in West Bengal and adjoin- 
ing regions, the copper using folks formed the following distributional 
pattern: (a) Copper age cultures on the alluvial plains of the Ganges 
system, (b) people who occupied the Ranchi plateau, and neighbour- 
hood, (c) people occupying mostly the north eastern part of Orissa, 
and (d) lastly thé fourth group spreading over a region of Midnapur, 
Purulia, Bankura and part of Birbhum in West Bengal, which, physio- 
graphically speaking, is an extension of the Chotanagpur fringe. But 
on typological consideration, copper artifacts may broadly be divided 
into two basic groups : the Doab type and the plateau type. While 
the diagnostic tools of the Gangetic-Yamuna doab are the harpoons, 
the antennae sword and the anthropomorphs, the distinctive types of 
the plateau so far found are flat celts, bar-celts of various shapes 
besides shouldered axes, rings and dishes. 


The distribution map of Lal (1951)! has not yet undergone any 


1. Lal, B. B. 1951 ‘Further copper Hoards from the Gangetic Basin’, Ancient 
Indta No. 7p. 21. 


Gupta, 5. P. 1963, ‘he Journal of Bihar. Res, Socially Vol. 49 p. 147. 
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major change, except that the area has extended much towards the 
east covering a larger area of the districts of Purulia, Bankura, 
Midnapur and Birbhum in West Bengal. Fcologically this forms a 
part of the greater Chotamagpur range. Indeed the discovery of a 
large number of sites yielding copper bar-celts in this region has 
added a new dimension to this problem indicating thereby a possibility 
of the existence of a different nuclear zone with a likely typological link 
with indigenous lithic tradition,» other than South East Asia®, the 
Harappan? or the Aryan.“ But this is an hypothesis which is yet to 
be confirmed by further archaeological investigations and qualitative 
analysis of the objects. One may notice in this connection that the 
land-surface of the wooded plateau of the Chotanagpur region is 
rocky with a thin layer of reddish black soil ; the composition of this 
is partly lateretic but mostly a derived product of the decay of vege- 
tations. The inhabitants of this region obviously had scarcity of any 
land for cultivation except some narrow alluvium strips along rivers 
which offered them very little food for subsistence. Evidently, this 
not only hindered the growth of urbanisation in this area but even 
compelled them to lead a semi-pastoral life depending on hunting 
and fishing. This situation is present even to-day. 


Copper Hoards found from West Bengal 


Altogether there are seven sites discovered so far in West Bengal. 
Except the one at Mahisadal all are chance-finds. The following table 
will show the distribution of the Copper Hoard sites found in this 
region. 


From the above distribution of the Copper Hoard sites it is clear 
that all the major tool-types ‘of the plateau zone have been found in 
West Bengal. In addition to these, some new types have been reported. 


l. Lal Thid,, p. 32. 

2. Agrawal, D.P. 1971. The Copper Bronze Agsin India p. 203. 

3. Piggot. S., 1050. Prehistorie India, p. 238. 

4. Hiene Geldern , R. 1936.. ‘Archaeological traces of Vedic Aryans’, Journal 
of Indian Society of Oriental Art, No. 4 pp. 87-113, 
Piggot, S., 1944 ‘Prehistoric copper Hoarde in the Ganges basin’ Antiquity, 
72 pp, 178-182. 
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Out of seven sites reported so far, four are located in Midnapur district, 
and three are on the eastern fringe of the Chotanagpur plateau with 
a copper belt not far away; but the fourth site, Chdtla, is on the 
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Midnapur-Balasore border. One may perhaps note in this connection 
that this part of the district in the lower reaches of the Subarnarekha 
has been formed of a thick deposit of alluvium of the recent river 
load. The discovery of a single copper axe at Chatla appears there- 
fore to be an isolated phenomenon. The lateretic area of West Bengal 
being an extension of the Chotanagpur copper ore region formed a 
distinct ecological unit, and seemed to have attracted the early copper 
using people. Closer archaeological investigations in the area may lead 
to the discovery of some workshop area of Copper Hoard objects. 
We base our assumption on our findings during explorations, a large 
quantity of copper slags including some indications of copper smelting ; 
but in order to come to a conclusive point in this regard we will have 
to await the testimony of the laboratory and of the spade as well. 


The authors of this paper were able to discover one of the 
findspots of the seven Copper Hoard sites noted above. 

Aguivani (22 54’ N 8721" E) in Midnapur district is located 
5 Km. north of Garbeta police station, In this village was found 
four shouldered axes, twenty rings and two circular discs buried together 
by a local cultivator while ploughing his paddy field. Test digging in 
the findspot has revealed that the deposit consisted of yellowish sandy 
silt with occasionally lateretic pellets mostly in fragile condition. The 
simple shouldered celts have some circnlar cutting edge with a pro- 
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nounced shoulder. The tool kit like disc found from this site is of 
special interest, as elsewhere this typé of object has not been reported 
so far. The general treatment was a simple one—where molten. ingots 
seemed to have been hammered from inside to make the lines of 
circumference deliberately sharpened. Twenty pieces of ‘ring-like arti- 
facts having pointed ends but overlapping each other were found 
associated with the axes and the discs. It is interesting to note that 
the two ends of the Aguivani ring are quite sharp unlike the blunted 
ends of the Pandi rings. 


Bhaktabandh (23 27' N 87 5'E) 


Situated on the left bank of the Sali rivers, about 25 Km. north 
east of Bankura town, Bhaktabandh has yielded three shouldered axes 
and one bar celt. This parallel sided celt with rectangular cross section 
has got an immense archaeological importance, as the evidence 
may support Lal’s contention that the copper bar celt which is a 
distinctive type of the plateau zone was derived from the stone 
models. Lal cites the stone celt of Banasuria as a pre-type of the 
copper celts found from the plateau region of West Bengal * and 
Santal Parganas. Agrawal" found it difficult to accept this view on the 
reason that no site yielding stone specimen in this region, has yielded 
any copper artifact. Worth ncting in this connection is the fact that 
Bhaktabandh is situated in the same ecological unit at a distance of 
5 Km. from Banasuria. The cutting edge of the convex sided end of 
the copper bar celt of Bhaktabandh is produced by bevelling. This 
longish sharp-peaked artifact could very well be used as a digging tool 
for some sort of cultivation instead of a tool meant only for extrac- 
ting copper from the ores, as Agrawal proposes. 


Mahisadal ( Lat 23° 42' 45" N Long 87° 41’ 33” E) 


Situated on the north-bank of Kopai in the district of Birbhum, 
Mahisadal has yielded the first and the only evidence of a flat copper 
celt with a convex cutting edge in stratified level (Period 1).° ` This 
becomes much more meaningful, since the Mahisadal flat celt has been 


l- Lal, B. B. Op. ct., p. 32. plate XIA. i 
2. - Agrawal, `D. P. Op. cit., p. 198. 
8. Ghose, A. 1963-64. Indian Archaeological Renew. 
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found in the assemblage of tool kit consisting of microliths, scrapers, 
lunates, short blades and bone objects like pins etc. 


Parihati (22 30’ N 86 54’ E). 


A significant addition to the copper objects of eastern India 
is the recent find of a few more objects at Parihati in Midnapur 
by the Department of Archaeology, Calcutta University. The site 
bordering the districts of Bankura, Singbhum and Mayurbhanj is 
located 25 Km. north west of Jhargram town on the right bank of a 
tributary of the Kangasavati, locally called as Dulang. It is a small 
hoard of copper artifacts, namely six double edged axes, (Plate 1) one 
bar celt (Plate 2) and one semi-circular object (Plate 3) which has 
no resemblance to any known tool-kit discovered so far. 


Like the usual copper objects in the plateau region the Parihati 
tool kits have been found out of context of any ceramic association ; 
but there is clear evidence of their association with an archaeological 
mound which has teen damaged considerably. The objects were picked 
up by a cultivator while digging his land from a depth of approximately 
two meters below the surface. Further explorations in the region have 
yielded some microliths and a few potsherds of ochrous red colour, 
though the identification of these sherds with any of the known or 
diagnostic type is yet to be confirmed. 


The largest axe in the present collection weighing 1.800 gms. 
measures 14.2/10” length and 11” in breadth ; the smallest one is 
only 9.1/10” x 7.2/10" and weighs 500 grams. In between. these, there 
are three other axes of different sizes and weights. But what is 
significant is that these thin-edged double axes of the present collection 
are typologically different from the usual diagnostic shouldered axe-types 
which are common to both the plateau and tle Doab zones. These 
artifacts have incurved arms and legs. The shapes seem: to have been 
cut out of copper sheets and then hammered (beating sign is clearly 
visible on some axes) into their distinctive shapes. The sharpened arms 
and legs, the narrow butt in-between the arms and the legs providing 
a good grip suggest their usability in the function of tools. The bar_ 
celt, (11 long and 700 grams in weight) is ubiquitous, but without 
any distinctiveness. But the heavy semi-circular object (2.600 grams.) 
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having a circumference at the centre (5.1/4) with circular knobs at 
both ends, is a unique weapon. A basic feature of this is its 
peculiar semi-circular shape giving it the appearance of a sort of heavy 
necklace, or of some object for purpose of holding something. But 
how this was actually used is difficult to speculate at this stage. 


The discovery of the copper hoard artifacts in West Bengal seems 
to be a significant phenomenon in archaeological history of this area. 
In the absence of any stratigraphic evidence, the crux of the problem 
remains still unexplained ; yet the assembled data suggest a few 
specific points which may be illustrative of the basic features of the 
copper hoard technology in this region. 


1. Ecologically the copper hoard -yielding area of Bengal falls on 
the plateau extension of the Chotanagpur range. The abundant Bihar / 
Bengal ores must have helped the copper using people to concentrate 
the settlements in this region. The major tool-kits of the plateau 
zone are also available in this 1egion tco, suggesting thereby a functional 
response to the natural environmental situation. 


2. The idea that the stone celts of this region were the original 
pretypes of the copper bar celts of the plateau zone is likely to get 
some support on the evidence of a partly broken copper bar celt 
discovered at Bhaktabandh. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the stone bar celt of Banasuria is almost of the same size of the 
copper bar celt of Bhaktabandh. 


3. The disc is an interesting addition to the copper hoard 
implements found in this region. The sharp ends of the circum- 
ference could be very effective if these were thrown as missiles in 
any form of hunting. 


+ 


4. Parihati Hoard is of immense archaeological importance ; 
the semi-circular objects with two knobs at both ends is a type by 
itself and does not allow any comparison. The functional part of 
this tool remains still very indistinct. 


5. Typologically different from the usual axes of the shouldered 
variety, the Parihati ones may profitably be compared with axe types 
of Bhangrapir in Mayurbhanj which however still remains unparallaled 
and unexplained. The Parihati axes not only have some similarity 


- 
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with the Bhangrapir axes, but the two also seem to be morpho- 
logically related, since the Jhargram region of Midnapur district in 
West Bengal is a continuous part of the Kalinga outlayer, and Parihati 
lies in the fringe area between the Kalinga outlayer and the Chota- 
nagpur range. The forging technique too seems to be the same. The 
typological similarity becomes much more meaningful when it is 
considered that the sizes and the thickness of the tools are conditioned 
by similar proportions of measurement. 


A brief re-consideration of the functional use of these shouldered 
axes is perhaps called for. Gait! (1918), Gordon? (1958) and Agrawal? 
(1971) thought these axe-like objects were not actually axes but were 
intended for inscribing official documents like land-grants etc. and 
hence were not of very great antiquity. In support of what they said 
they referred to a double-shouldered axe-like object on which was 
inscribed a land-grant made by Raja Purusottamadeva (1466'- 1496 A.D.) 


It is somewhat difficult to accept this explanation. First, of 
hundreds of copper-plate grants made available to us so far, not one 
other single plate is known to have the shape and form of the double- 
Shouldered axes which we are speaking of. One therefore hesitates 
to accept a hypothesis made on only one find. Secondly, and on the 
contrary, Bhangtapir and Parihati alone have yielded a good number 
of such similar artifacts which are plain and bear no Inscription and 
these were found significantly along with the diagonistic copper hoard 
objects like bar-celts etc. And thirdly, even the early land grants, 
nothing to speak of the later ones which run to great lengths, are 
not so short as could be accommodated in the space available on these 
double-shouldered axes. 


It is significant to note that none of axes found by us in West 
Bengal has exact parallels in the copper hoard assemblage of U.P., 
especially West U.P. Besides, the thin edged shouldered axes of 
Parihati are not cast implements and have greater utilisation value. 


l. Gait, E. A., ‘Note on an inscribed ‘Axe head from Orissa, Journal Bikar and 
Orissa Research Soctety, Vol IV. 1918. 
2, Gordon D. H. 1958. The Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture, pp. 
144-145, 
8. Agrawal, D. P. Op. cit., p. 201. 
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It has to be remembered in this context that the size and copper 
technology of harpoons, swords, even celts make them somewhat unfit 
to be used as weapons or implements, whereas West Bengal speci- 
mens under reference, which are prepared out of copper sheet and 
have been properly hammered, seem to be functional tools of the copper 
age man. This shape is closer to those of the historical axes and 
they seem to be dated in period immediately preceding the iron age 
in West Bengal. The stratigraphy of Mahisadal does not also allow its 
flat axe to be dated prior to C.. 1000 B.C. (period I of Mahisadal). 


‘It may not be out of place to recall that the basic ‘problem 
regarding the authorship, distribution and date of the copper hoard 
artifacts found from time to time in difftrent paris of India in 
general, and West Bengal in particular, have remained very indistinct 
till now. Closer archaeological investigation in depth and further 
metalographic study may help us to understand the historical significance 
of this tradition hitherto unrelated. 


SOME ASPECTS OF CREDIT 
IN ANCIENT INDIA AND ABROAD—A COMMENTARY** 


SRI SARADINDU BHATTACHARYA 


Credit forms an ‘important factor in the pattern of economic 
relations and growth and enjoys a very high antiquity in India and 
abroad. Writing itself seesm to have developed from commercial or 
bond symbols according to Petrie! The cuneifoim tablets in Akkadian 
and Ugaritic languages contain credit terms.* Of the Indus Valley we 
know nothing in this respect ; it is a matter of mere guess that some 
credit mechanism existed in an advanced urban discipline with an 
agro-centric hinterland that had vital economic links with the sis’er 
civilisations where credit operated in a developed form. It then be- 
comes likely that the Vedic Aryans, though they had initially little 
knowledge of debt, were not slow to imbibe certain features of credit 
from the non-Aryans to whom they owed many other traits in economy 
and culture. 


There is reason to understand some of the references to rna in 
Vedic literature in the sense of debt besides its obligatory aspect. 
Debts were incurred for gambling (RV. X 34) and other purposes, 
but no definite evidence of loan for economic pursuit is obtained. If 
may be surmised that in the transition from gift-oriented tribal cconomy 
to one based on agriculture and exchenge, loans of articles and cattle 
might have come from the Panis, who were engaged in barter, and from 
those, who possessed a surplus with little mesns and safety to 
preserve it, Brahmins not excepted. Gifts and loans were thus a 








** The paper is based on the concluding chapter of the writer’s thesis— 
‘The Credit System in Ancient India”. Asa result, some observations are made 
here in a general manner, some issues have just been touched and some omitted, 
most of these having been elaborately treated and documented in the treatise. 


1, Cf W. Durant, Our Oriental Heritage, pp. 104-5. 


2. Cf. Heltzer, J. of Econ. and Soc. His. of the Orient, XIX pt. 1 (Feb., ’76) 
p. 89f. : 
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natural corollary. Nor were the Brahmins immune from gambling 
(RV. VII 86.6, 89.5, 104) and indebtedness (AV.VI 118, 119). Frequent 
prayers to deities to relieve them of debt burden (RV X 127-7 etc.), 
persecution of the Panis in the same context, (RV VIOI 66.10), 
taking of double (by lenders) (ibid) and payment of a debt from 
another debt (AV VI 118.2) hold up a picture where default, though 
nightmarish at times and punished with binding (RV X 34.4) and 
repression. (RV I 28.9), was widespread. Tke liability of a son 
(RV VI 61.1., AB 7.13) or other relations (RV 1V 3.13) is 
evident. The payment of interest later (RV VIII 47.17), when inferably 
a loan remained long unpaid or came to be utilised in gaining some- 
thing, is not ruled out. Customary rules in regulating the relations of a 
lender and a borrower were to take shape in the next phase when the 
order of recipients was indicated in an early Brahminical text (Kau. 
Si. 46, 36-40. 


There is enough evidence in the Buddhist, Jain and other sources 
to show that loans were contracted for economic purposes, while 
commodity loans were common. In spite of Panini’s abhorrence 
(IV 4.30) interest assumed various forms and proportions right in his 
days and the earlier Smftis were not slow to classify them, identi- 
fying high credit with high caste and status and prescribing the 
lowest rate of interest (2% per month) for the Brahmins. Tle special 
rates for the Brabmins betray a Brahminical complex ard appear merely 
theoretical, for endowment inscriptions frcm the south do not record 
discriminatory rates of interest for the Brahminical and the non-Brah- 
minical village assemblies.1 No lender would like to advance loans 
to Brahmins at the lowest rate of interest. The prescribed rates could 
be bypassed through many loopholes and devices, e.g , by the stipulated 
interest and by writing more tkan the sum actually lent. Economic 
behaviours were not to follow the dictates of theology, though so 
desired by its spokesmen. Of the different kinds of interest, hair 
interest that was like daily interest corresponding to modern chatd or 


l. In the Tiruchchendur Insc. of Pindya Varaguna II, EI..XX1I174 fÍ, sums 
were invested both with sabhai and uray at 20% per yr. belying the Smrti 
contention. 
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chutki developed quite late, though a reference to the same crept into 
Gautama (XII 31-32) and Gathdsaptagati (II 13). Different maxims 
on commodity loans might have been current in different regions and 
depended on risks involved and the supply position in different periods. 


The idea of pledge as a security probably developed from 
deposit, and its over-use or neglect was prohibited, acknowledging 
the chances of its being lost or damaged for reasons beyond control 
since. the days of Gautama (XII 39) and Manu (VIII 189). The 
writers of the Gupta age, e.g., Brhaspati,! insisted on plecing a pledge, 
the chances of non-payment having increased. Dofferent forms of 
pledge and the mixed ones developed with later writers e.g. Vyasa and 
Bharadvaja. Particulars were to be Jaid down in case of land mort- 
gage which became common. Later even brahmadeya land? and 
temple land3 were given in mortgage. As the endowed lands were 
generally tax-free, rent-free and immune from burdens,‘ their gage was 
attractive, but enquiry,” reden ption by devotees? and prohibition? put 
a check. Assignment of temple lands for the regular supply of inte- 
rest materials sometimes {o non-cultivators® created an extra load on 
land. The assignees e.g., the Näyakas caused a new pressure on land 
and politics in the south later. Mortgage of other lands with high 
rent was not covetable to a non-cultivating creditor. Where the lender 
was a prosperous peasant, land remained within the agricultural commu- 
nity by gage or lapse. In medieval Assam the Tight to cultivate was 
mortgaged when ownership of land was inalienable.© The transfer 
of a pledge was linked to possession, document and ownership. The 
creditor’s right to sell it on lapse was acknowledged since the Gupta 


1. S. B. E. XXXIII p. 319. 
2. A. R. Mysore Arch. Dep. no. 29, p. 38. 


3. Triplicane Insc., E.I. VIXI 290, 134 of 1926, etc. 
4. S. I.I. XIII no. 61. etc. ; Ghosal, Hindu Rev. Sys. pp. 244-6. 
5 283 of 1903, S. I. I. III p. 102, etc. 
"6. S, I. VII 2980. 
T. Puri Pls of Ramachandra, E. I. XXV, p. 218 ; 30 of 1911. 
8. 46 of 1913, 370 of 1909, 152 of 1916, etc. 
9. A. Guha, Ind. Econ. & Soc. His, Rev. ITI no. 3, pp. 229-30. 
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period. Sub-mortage though indicated in Kaut. MI. 12 came into 
practice in or after the Gupta period and though disfavoured by the 
jurists was tolerated by Kulluka® and others in Bengal. 


As to surety new typcs with sub-varieties were added by the 
later Smeti writers like Harita and Pitamaha and commentators like 
Devanabhatta.? A south Indian inscription refers to the embarrassment 
of a surety for the unpaid sum of an absconder (503 of 1926). The 
model bonds‘ and the Jaunpur Brick Insc." show little evolution of 
the form: except perhaps that Jekhapaddhati rings a bit of personal note. 


Of the different methods of recovery, dchorita® and hala were 
older and continued down to modern times. Debt-suits must have been 
rare, as both parties in a transaction would prefer secrecy. Liability 
of sons and coparceners, a principle of respcctable antiquity, was 
effected on the debtor’s demise or absconsion, while that of the great- 
grandson remained a point of dispute.” But when a debtor was 
present, he was to pay by service, if insolvent. The scope of debt- 
service was sought to be moderated by VijianeSvara (on Yaj II 43) 
but its existence in medieval Assam is proved by inscriptions and the 
burafiji literature? as in other parts of the country.® The creditor 
was given increasingly greater latitude with the progress of time, as 
chances of non-realisation incieased in a situation marked with depreda- 
tions or natural calamities since the late Gupta period and especially 
in the 10th-12th centuries. Also exceptions to non-accumulation of 
interest, e.g.,, on friendship loan (Kat 505-6), were indicated by the late 
writers.!° 


eee 


1. Yaj 1. 63. Br. XI 29, Kāi. 529. 

2, On Manu VIII 143. 

3. Smrti Candriha IT 347, 350. 

4. Cf. Lokaprakas 5a, sLekhapaddhati, Iikhanfivall. Compare bonds, Jenkinson 
in Essays in History, Presented to R. Lane Poole, ed. Davis. 

5. J. U. P. His. Soc., XVII, 196. 

6 Compare takasa in Maharastra, dkharna in Benares etc. 

7. Asahāya on Nār. I4; Kane, Hist. of Dharmasasira IOI 444. 

8. Cf. Guha, tbid., p. 233. 

9. Cf. Nicolo Conti., Major, India, p. 31. 

10. Asahāya on Nar. I 109, Vimudharmoitara Fuvang OI 381.7 
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In spite of odium attached and pious wishes for its check, usury 
flourished. The commentators placidly referred to various methods of 
transgressing the doubling limit! and taking of compound interest,* 
but there had been more presumably beyond juristic knowlerge, e.g., a 
grain-dealer taking indirect interest while making advances like dddni 
of modern times or selling corn on credit above the market price. 
The Garuda Puranas strained itself to praise the calling. Although the 
sources of the 10th-12th centuries expose the creditor’s tyranny* and 
the debtor’s despair,5 the jurists offer all sorts of advantage to the 
creditor to encourage him to lend in a period when there was 
increased need of capital in a revival of trade and currency along- 
side insecurity caused by political storm, inroads and natural 
calamities. For the same reason, merchant creditors had little 
scruple in misappropriating deposits as exposed by the Kasbmirian 
writers.° 


The dark aspect of indebtedness has been referred to in proverbs, 
eg» rnakartā pitd Ssatruh,? some again noting the utility of a 
creditor. Even astrologers seeking solution to the problems of repay- 
ment specified with little effect certain dates for taking and giving 
loans,® recommending certain days, tithis and naksatras and barring 
others. Mars was taken to be the reliever of debt, The constellations 
making a person debt-prone were indicated, e.g., by Varahamibira.° 





Vijflana on Yay I 39. 

Chandeévara, Vivadaratna kara, p. 14. 

Ch. 215 Cf. Vachaspatyam 229 Cf. Dutt, Tr. p. 72, 

Hemachandra, Dväśsrayakāvya III 40. 

Dāmodara, Uktivyaktiprakaraņa, Kariba 29, p. 28. 

Ksemendra, Samayamātrkā, VIII 53f ; Kalhaņa, Rajat. VIO 129 f. 
Hitopadeśa, ed. F. Johnson Va. 21, T4 ; machkchheşah na $egayei in no, 
1318, Mahdsubhagiasamgraha, L. Sternbach ; also ibd nos. 1041, 1095, 


238 ; also no. 812, A collection of Proverbs, Morton. Some of the nos. 
489, 1000-2, 1045, 1126, 1966 etc. in Tamil Proverbs, Percival, may have 
an older base. 

8. Hiilopadeśa Vs. 112--It is not Proper to reside at a place where there is no lender. 
Compare maħ krtva Shriam pive? with no. 1963 in Perctyal which says the 
same about fragrant powder. 

9. © Muhürta cintamans, P. 31; Jyotigatativa varidhi. Pp. 278, 408, 

10. v8.11, ch. 18; also Bhaug huifkalam, Jivanitha vs. 32, 
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If the state could make advances to the distressed in the Maurya 
period! and afterwards, it was not in a position to offer relief 


or loans in the 10th-12th centuries, when we find kings deep in debt 
to bankers? some of whom played the kingmakers.2 People did not 


praise king Visaladeva but the merchant Jagadu for his munificence in 
famine.‘ 


The practice of lending endowment sums started by the Buddhist 
monasteries was adopted by other religious institutions. Even the 
epigraphic rate of interest was sometimes subject to revision.5 The 
Terewal of an assignment provided the scope for a change of the 
terms of agreement. The rates of interest varied too widely, depending 
on the capital position, supply, an institution’s need and its high or low 
credit as well as the overall socio-economic picture. The cases of per- 
petual lamp-burning in temples as a meritorious, expiatory or punitive 
measure increased in an amazing manner after 600 A.D. Failing 
endowment terms recorded before 900 A.D.,- became common and 
subjected to investigation at royal initiative since the, 10th- cent. The 
rise. of the lower orders of the society as well as the. courtesans in 
and outside temple was a remarkable phenomenon in the south as 
proved by their making endowments. The steady flow of credit 
from the temples for productive purposes to guilds and assemblies both 
in crises and normal times ensured a proper utilisation of the country’s 
resources. This may even be revived by linking the temple treasury to 
the banks in modern India in order to use the immense gold accumu- 
lating and lying idle in 1ich temples as a prop to the couniry’s economy. 
But as the temple rarely supplied loans to individuals in need, it did 
not pose a serious threat to the private money-lender, and dealing 
with individual debtors remained the latter’s preserve, The borrower’s 
preference for secrecy drove him straight to private lenders. The 





1. Mahasthan Insc., E. I. XXI 85f, etc; Cf. Bongard-Levin. Siudies in Anc. 
` India atid C. Asta, p. 148 f. 

9, Cf. Valadlacarita (Uttarakhanda) of Gopälabhațța. 

3. The tantrins in Kashmir,—Rajat; V. 270 f.” 

4, Purvdtanaprabandhasamgraha p. 80 sec. 187. 

5. Kanheri Insc. —I. A. XII no. 15, ` j 
6, E.I. XXXII p._183. 
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Malaiyalar in the south- (194 of 1927-8) and the Sauvarnikas in the north 
(E: I. XIX p. 52) remained powerful and almost differentiated mcney- 
lending groups like the Suvarna-vanika, Gauda Särasvata Brahmanas, 
Chettdyars, Saukaras etc., of much later times. Money-lenders’ guilds 
(varga) might refer to them or rather to the organised large mer- 

cantile guilds like Ndnddesins and Vira-Banarijus. Some of them e.g., 
the 500 Svamis of Ayyapole invoked Jain deities, which shows that 
Jain merchants were trying to capture South Indian commeice.} 
Endowments show the attachment of Jain merchants with Yaksa® 
and Vata-Yakgini® which is significant. The Yaksa worship by mer- 
chants: was a` legacy of the past and the Yaksa couple were Sasana- 
devatdas or guardian deities. The accomodation of Yaksa and Brah- 
minical deities like Bhagavati® in the Jain pantheon seen in the endows 
ment picture indicates that Jainism survived in India by fraternising 
with Brahminism as also the capture of commerce by Jain merchants, 

Patronage by merchants of the-religious establishment, as well as tho 
supply of capital by the latter to them and to other merchants, who ` 
were or expected to be, devotees of the particular sect, might partially 
explain the survival of Jainism in India and of Buddhism abroad. 
The phenomenon might be linked to the direction of credit flow for 
inland ot overseas trade respectively to merchants of the two creeds 
no lees than to the respective religious attitudes. But this is purely 
hypothetical: and certainly does not provide the full answer. 


No remarkable temple banking is observed in the early centuries 
ofthe Christian era in India ; the task was performed by the Buddhist 


1. P.B. Desai, Jainism in S. India, pp. 112-13. 

2. 65 of 1908. 

8. Partabgarh Insc., E, I. XIV 176. 

4.- 10 of 1805. The Yakea guarded buried treasure in Kathasariisigara (III 18): 
Yakga Manibhadra was the guardian deity of caravaneers passing through 
forest (Mah&bh. III 68.22), Cf. D. C. Sircar, Studies in Rel. Life, p. 146. 
The presence of Yakga in forest is known" from the Buddhist texts (Jat. no. 
454), Cf. B. C Sen, Studies in Buddh. Jat., p. 228. The Yaksl was raised 
in sculpture to attract people devoted to the Mothers whose number rose 
from 7 to 16 with the spread of the cult, Cf. Desai, Mirashi Felicit. Vol. 
p. 344. Unnithan, J. I. H., 1966, p. 841 , R B. P. Singh, J. A.I. H. VI 
(1—2), pp. 116 f. 

& K.I. I. 9, 40, 
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monasteries from this time perhaps introduced by the Saka devotees: 
The association of merchants with monasteries began right from the days 
of Buddhe. Their links with monasteries and temples by donation 
and management not only tmpaired their mobility but also prevented 
the religious establishments from emerging as their trade rivals by 
engaging in manufacture and sale.* As a contrast, temples in ancient 
Babylon and monasteries in medieval Europe confronted the merchants 
in the field of trade and industry. The Sun temple in Babylon had a 
stake in textile manufacture. Temple banking originated from the 
payment of tithes in grain and cattle and the accumulated yield from 
temple lands created problems of storage and had to be exchanged and 
the surplus lent out. The temple of Sun god at Sippar in Mesopotamia 
was perhaps the first bank in the world. Grain loans at yearly 20% 
interest are recorded in clay tablets (1894-1595 B, C.) Monetary loan 
tablets date from the Hammurabi era (18th cent. B. C.) and stipulate 
334% yearly, the maximum decreed in his code. The Tanjore rate (124% 
per year) was much lower.’ Tablets of 605-562 B. Ç. record 20%. In 
575 B. C. letters of credit appeared. No security was given for short- 
term money loans, and grains were lent interest-free, though not in 
many cases, to the poor and the sick, which was seldom found with 
an Indian temple. The Samas rate of only 6% per year on the loan 
from a priestess® reminds us of the same rate at Kanheri,¢ both 
reflecting an easy capital position. But we have no specific evidence of 
a temple priest lending indepencenrly of the shrine in India. The laws 
of Hammurabi’ forbid a creditor to seize the debtor’s corn and ox 
(Sec. 113-4) to avoid impediment to cultivation which was also the 


1. The Sakas may have imbibed the system in Farthıa, Ci G L. Adhya, 
Early Ind. Economics, p. 99. 

2. ‘Temple-merchant ‘symbiosis’ in Spencer, J.E S. H R. 1868 p. 293, ib. 1970, 
p. 434 ; also D. N. Jha in Essays in Honour of Prof. S.C. Sarkar pp. 
116 £. 


Insc. of Rājarāja I, S. I.I. IO no. 6. P 
Cf. B. C. Mitra, Letters of Credit, p. 1. 


. Bromberg, J. Econ. His. II p. 79. 
A.S.W.I. V. 80. 
Driver and Miles, The Babylonian Laws, pp. 208 i, 
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intent of Kautilya (II 11) making a cultivator engaged in field exempt 
from seizure. Hammurabi refers to detention of a debtors depen- 
dant (Sec. 115-6), When a debt (hubul‘um) was unpaid, a debtor's 
person was liable to be attached. But the creditor was to be punished 
if the debtor died of brutality. Heltze? understands redemption of 
land mortgage from ihe tablets of 14th-I3h cent. B. C. The rule 
that foreigners had no right to take land of their enslaved debtor (PRU 
IV) may be compared with Kautilya’s strictures on alienation of land 
beyond one’s caste or kinship group (III 9, 10). He also forbids sale 
or morigage of a slave ina foreign country (IH 13), 


The Hebrew law limits the period cf bondage and forbids taking 
of interest (neshek) from brethren.2 The cessation of interest at the 
7th year (fallow) or the 50th year (jubilee) became the custom.° 
After a contact with Babylon, the people had parted from old interest 
laws. Breaking of loan tablets at royal order in distress took place in 
Mesopotamia. In India interest was to cease at king’s death theore- 
tically. Unhindered by Christian laws, the Jews carried on brisk busi- 


ness ; though hated they were preferred for secrecy. According to 


Aristotle, money should not breed.4 But when there was a revolt of 


the thefes against the money-lenders, debt-slavery was abolished by 
Solon’s laws. In Rome 12 tablets fixed the interest rates and dealt 
with debt-slavery in a compromise formula. The rates varied between 
1% and 48%. The highest rate obtained in the provinces. Patricians 
acted as bankers and the money-lenders were powerful enough to react 
violently when a praetor made an attempt to forbid recovery of inter- 
est in 89 B. C. In financial crisis or violence, interest rates were 


revised, for which there was no parallel in India where laws came 
spontaneously from the jurists’, 


. Same asf.n 2—Cf. PRU VI, IV. 


Deut Command. XXIN 19 f,, Cf, Nelson, The Idea of Usury, p. KV, 
Haney, The History of Economic Thought, pp. 26, 33. 


Politics, Bk. I, Tr. Jowett, p 19; 
Capital and Interest, p. 17. 

Cf. B. P. Mukherj1, Pr. I. H. C. 1958, p. 192. 
Max Weber, The City, p. 228. 
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tokoz=usury, Cf. Bohm—Bawerk, 
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7. R. N. Saletore, Early Ind. Econ, Hist., p. 684. 
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In medieval Europe, the church was the money-lender and mort- 
gagee ; it also carried on business practice and confronted the mer- 
chants. ‘Live’ gage and ‘dead’ gage of lands to it for realisation of 
principal with interest and of interest only corresponded respectively to 
to the ‘sapratyaya’ and ‘apratyaya’ bhogyddhi current in India. At 
Champagne fairs! loans were settled among merchants. Merchants 
also assembled at religious yåtrās and ghofaka yātrās in India ; whether 
they engaged there in loan transaciions like the Champagne magnates 18 
not known. Payment of the rent of a house as interest reminds one 
of the rent of vari paid to temple in this country. 


Some believe that the Egyptians imported Jaw of debt from India. 
Spices and improved rudder gave an impulse to Mediterranean trade. 
The Geniza documents in Egypt including the Bankers’ Accounts from 
llth cent. A. D., show Fatimid finances under the shadow of India 
trade.» The loan transactions between Jews and Muslims may explain 
the affinity between Arabic lahu (= credit) and Germanic Jehan 
( = lend). 


The Mabasinghika monastery in China too owned slaves and lent 
money like its counterparts in India ; the Chinese monks used a piece 
of cloth as ‘insulation’. The rates on loans by merchants averaged 
36%. Sulaiman describes the methods of Chinese creditors with bank- 
rupts who were put in prison ard bambooed.® This was paralleled by 
the torture of the Indian debtor in a creditor’s private jail.’ If the 
debtor was found insolvent, the creditor received a part of his 
dues from the state. ‘Wholesale robbers start a bank”, goes a Chinese 
proverb. In medieval Cambodia, mortgage is known from inscriptions 





l. Pirenne, Econ. and Soc Hist. of Medieval Europe, p. 684. 
Anjaneri Pls, C.J.I. IV p 147 ; Ball S. Insc., E. I. XI 32. 
Pehoa Insc., E I. Ipp. 184 f ; etc. 

Gour, Hist. and Law of Interest, p. 59. 

Cf, Goitein, J.E.S.H O., 1183, IX 30, XTX 223. 


Renaudot, Anc. Acc. of India and China, pp. 27 £. 
. Upamitibhavaprapatchakatha. p. 1020, Uktivyakts (104¢). 
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and debt-slavery from folk-tales ; rules pertaining tn slavery? there 
might have been partly adopted from India. 


The concept of interest in European countries was largely guided 
by the attitude of ecclesiastics, who expccted credit as a part of econo- 
mic affairs to follow religion and moral values? but in vain. In India 
the approach was not much different. In Sukraniti, attention was 
given to the ethical aspect. The author in the Kautilyan fashion 
appreciates the value of wealth in the service of the state. Sukra lays 
stress on the importance of saving, four times as difficult as to eain, 
and of maintaining wealth. He thus attaches legitimacy to private 
wealth and, by implicationto interest which appears to be the reward 
of saving by postponement of enjoyment.” Vijňāna (on Yaj If .8) 
presen's interest as being justified on the ground of risk taken and Medha- 
tithi (on Manu VIII 152) on the ground of profit earned. Narada appro- 
aches very near a theory of credit and says that a contract or delivery 
and receipt can be made with a view to profit arising froma station 
(sthdna, —1 96). Interest as fruit (phalam) of capital was conceived 
by the mathematicians too. As liability is stressed by almost all the 
writers, interest had a justification to them. Although no questions 
like “Why interest should be paid’? or ‘How its rate is determined’ 
shook their minds and no systematic theory was formulated, some of 
them showed an awareness of the basic concept. If they were cons» 
cious of the distinction between the usufructuary creditor and the 
borrower of an article, both of whom enjoyed a thing against payment 
of a sum, they understood that the urge of a party to satisfy a want 
as well as the time and capacity of payment made the difference : 
but there is no dissertation to that effect. Brhaspati’s insistence on 
p'edge shows that the preference was not for ‘liquidity’ or ‘time’ but 
‘securities’, No authority justfiied usurious exaction. 


To the universal despise the Indian Shylock coldly reacted with 


A. Chakravartiin Social Life in Anc. India, ed. D. C. Sircar, p. 141. 
R. K. Chaudhuri, J. I. H., Dec. 1966, pp. 799 f. . 
Tawney, Reltgton and the rise of Capitalism, p. 158, 

Morris D. Morris, J. E. H XXI 184. 

Swhraniti IV, Cf. Balkrighna, Asutosh Comm. Vol., p. 289. 
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his ‘fangs’,’ intent on taking not the pound of flesh but every drop 
of life-blood out of the debtor. Yet complacently the latter leaned 
upon him to get inextricably tied up and more and more sink with his 
family and descendants. Little could be done to arrest the social 
molaise and economic ills that stained the centuries of Indian history: 
So late a composition as the Mymensingh Lyrics’ which repeats the 
mortgaging of one’s progeny found In the Buddhist sources? remains 
a typical saga of the pathos and poverty in the country. 





1. Merchant of Venice Act IO Sc. 3—But, since I am a dog, beware mý 
fangs’. 

% Ed. D. C. Sen, p. 47,—Kuler chhalya bandhys diya pije Dnrgérini—Maluya 
(1) ; also p. 79, hater vāju bāndhā diyé bhadra mäsa y&éya—ib (13), shows 


mortgaging ornaments for bare subsistence. 
3. jak, II 342, IV 276; Theri githa 448-4 ; Milinda patiha 279. 


DANCING MOTIF IN PRE-HISTORIC POTTERY 
A. C. PAL 


Designs of a wide variety are noticed upon the pottery vases 
which constitute one of the foremost cultural traits of protohistoric- 
civilisation in India. It is indeed quite interesting to trace the origin 
of such painted designs which may often be held taffling. Endeavours 
in that direction occasionally lead to the geresis of such designs and 
reveal interesting characteristics of human civilisations and bring to 
surface numerous customs and beliefs embeded in them. A very highly 
stylised design noticed upon the pottery of Navdatoli tradition may 
be cited as an example. By way of tracing its origin we pass through 
a curious series of design which appear on the pottery of widely 
s:parated areas. f 

The design under survey may be described as a configuration of 
composite scenes which one notices in the dancing figures on the 
pre-historic ware at Navdatolit. The artistic schematisation of’ this design 
obviously originated from dancing festivals and rites. On the basis of 
the present set of evidence coming from different sites, it is not 
possible for us to demonstrate the motive which led to the birth 
of this unique design. Dancing figure as an artistic theme has, 
however, been quite popular with the people of the Old World from 
an early time. In this connection it may be mentiored that the practice 
of dancing rcund sacred objects has been prevalent in association 
with fertility rituals throughout the ages. For example, group dancing 
ceremonial is depicted in the well known fresco in the rock shelter at 
Cogul near Lerdia, Spain.? (Fig. 1). This scene depicts a group 
of nine women with narrow-waisted skitrs reaching to the knees and 
caps, but without any facial features. They -seem to dance round a 
small naked male figure. This’ remarkable. scene of the Late Palaeolithic 
period inspired a variety of conjectural interpretations ranging from 





1. H.D. Sankalia, S. B. Deo, and Z. D. Ansari, Chalcolithic Navdatoli, 1967: 
59, p. 121, Fig. D 110 ;. p: 167, fig. 200 63. D 822-24. 
2. L’ Anthrop, Vol. XX, 1919, p.1. 
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that of a phallic cult to a gambal dance. It is, however, difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that its insertion was connected with some 
form of fertility rite. This association with the fertility rite, so 
common among the primitive people of the world, had probably been 
the reason of this design haying occurred simultaneously in the 
Chalcolithic period on seals? (Fig. 2). and pottery’ (Fig. 3). 
as early as 4000 B.C. On the basis of such a type of evidence 
Parrot pointed out, ‘this design represents a rite, its purpose teing 
call down rain’. He further quoted in this context a Biblical refe- 
rence (I Kings, XVII) of later era which records that in the preserce 
of Elijah the priests of Baal leaped up and down at the altar set 
up at Mount Carmel for invoking rain. Arother example of dancing 
figures also appears at Cemetery H. Pottery in our subcontinent.® 
(Fig. 4). It represents, according to Herzfeld", an odd conglo- 
meration of Iranian elements. The heads of these figures in this 
design show a remarkable affinity with circular dancing figures on 
Sumerian painted pottery. Similar protc-historic design may te traced 
from Sialk in Iran which show a row of figures, quite naturalistic 
in representation, holding cach other’s arm. It definitely irdicates a 
dancing sequence in front of an altar-like design.® (Fig. 5). 
This motif of dancing round a ritual altar would remind one of 
scenes found from the later day Indian tradition. A final stage of this 
sequence is very well preserved in the circular dance performed by 
gopinis with Krishna at the time of Rdsa. The reference to this dance 
is found in the Bhdgavata-Purana In the late medieval temple 
decorations of Bengal and in Orissa and Rajasthan painting rdsa mandala 
occurs aS a very popular motif. 





3. A. J. Tobler, Excavation ai Tape Gawra, Vol. II. Philadelphia, Py. 
CIXIV, No. 94. On the basis of its appearance on seal Tobler suggests 
that the dancing figures in this case represent prisis who wear masks 
ag apart of ritual dance. But the way in which the figures are shown 
does not conclusively suggest that they are wearing masks. 

Andre Parrot., Sumer. London, PI., 62. 

Ibid, p. 46. 

Ancient India, Nos. 18 & 19, p. 116, fig. 40. 

Ernst Herzfeld, Die Vorgeschichilichen von Samarra, fig. 1, p. 11. 

G. Contenau, and R. Ghirahman, Memories de la Mission, Archeologique 
en Iran, Vol. VIII. p. 182. fig. No. 256. 
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Not only in painting büt also in relief the motif is depicted on 
pottery. In this connection, reference may be made to a pottery from 
Charsada.! On the outside of this piece is seen in relief three 
figures frem what have been a continuous frieze. Describing this relief 
Wheeler writes, “The group as a whole must represent some local ritual 
or dance, where the participants dressed up as animals, a type of 
performance known from many ancient and modern societies’. 


It appears from what has been said above that this pre-historic 
ceramic motif in Iranian and Mesopotamian context occurs in an early 
chronological horizon at Tape Giyan, Tape Mousian* and Sialk? 
in Iran and Samarra* in North Mesopotamia. The execution of this 
design slowly evolved into a parland like motif so often found around 
the necks of the vases. They most probably appear for the first 
time at Samarra. Gradually, the ar‘ists seek the conventional and 
stylised way of conveying the same idea. Here a purely abstract 
motif conceals another, a clearly figurative one: a line of human 
beings linking hand in a ritual dance. If one examines those designs 
in isolation and without their evolutionary sequence they may appear 
meaningless or without any base. On the other hand arranged in 
order, these will give a sequence in which natural figures acquire abstract 
forms. 


In the first stage this motif appeared in a solid state at Samarra. 
The execution of this design points to a fine craftmanship. The varia- 
tion in the head-dress on the figures probably signifies alternate male 
and female forms in a row ( Fig. 6, I). 


In the second stage the solid form continues but the artist 
seeks the opportunity to represent the figure through solid triangles 
and triangles filled with cross hatching with extended straight lines. 
Henceforth, the figures are so arranged in rows that they represent 
group dancing (Fig. 6, If). 





l. R. M.E. Wheeler, Charsada—A Metropolis of the North West Frontier, 
pl. no. XIX, p 102. 

2. G. Contenan and R, Ghirshman, op, cit, Vol. VIII, p. 182. Fig. no. 258. 

Andre Parrot, op. cit., pl. 69. 

Ibid., pl. 62. 
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In the third stage the motif tends to become stylised and in 
consequence suffers from a loss of refinement. Here the artist stylised 
the entire form with lines and dots and the result is the repiesentation 
of dancing figure in a conventional manner. ( Fig. 6) 


In the final stage, the human figures are formalised to an 
extreme. Thus the dancing figures are suggested by the ‘frieze’ pattern 
and tuft on zig-zag line. (Fig. 6.) 


In Indian prehistoric pottery, the depiction of dancing figures might 
be regarded as a rare practice. In this context the occurrence of this 
motif on the pottery of Central India and on those of the Iranian 
Highlands, Elam, Babylonia and Egypt, appear to be more than a 
mere coincidence. So far as chronology is concerned, Egypt and 
West Asia produce the earliest examples of this design. The evidence 
from the Iranian Highlands comes after them. The pieces from Central 
India are the latest in the series. One may, therefore, postutalate that 
the design was evolved in Egypt/West Asia and from there it travelled to 
Iran only to be transmitted to India, 


Ii 


A MATHURA INSCRIPTION OF THE YEAR 26 AND 
OF THE PERIOD OF HUVISHKA 


By 
B. N. MUKHERJEE 


A stone pedestal, found in the Govindnagar site of Mathura (U.P.) 
in 1976 and now preserved in the Mathura Museum (Accession no. 
17.30), carries on it fragments of an image. Only the feet of the 
image in question, shown in fully standing (to front) posture, still 
remains. A part of a flower (lotus) can be noticed between the feet. 
Portions of the legs of a standing acolyte can be seen on the right of 
the image. 


An inscription, consisting of four or five lines, appears on the 
pedestal of the stone image. The first line is inscribed on the upper 
face of the pedestal, in the space between and by the side of the feet 
of the image. The rest of the epigraph occurs on the front side of the 
pedestal. This inscription is edited here with the help of a photo- 
graph kindly supplied by Sri R. C. Sharma, Director of the Mathura 
Museum. 


The epigraph is written in Brahmi characters of North India 
of c. 2nd century A.D. Its language shows the mixed dialact, con- 
sisting partly of Prakrit and partly of Sanskrit words and forms. 
Numerous early insriptions of Mathura are written in this language! 


The inscription is dated on the 26th day of Va (2) 4 of the 
year 26 of Mahhraja Huvash (ka). 


The king can be easily identified with the Kushiéna monarch 
Huvishka. His name is written as Huvashka in another Mathura 
record.? The year 26 obviously refers to the era of Kanishka I. 
Huvishka is known so for to have ruled from the year 28 to 60 of 


1. Epigraphia Indica, vol. I, p. 373. In this connection see also F. Edgerton, 
Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, vol. I, pp. 1f Th. Dams- 
teegt, Epigraphical HybridSanskrit, PP. I ; ete.. 

2. H. Liders, Mathura inscriptions, p. 46. 
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this reckoning. Our record shows that he was a king already in the 
year 26 of the Kaniska Era. Since Kanishka I is known to have 
reigned from the year 1 to 23 and Vasishka from the year 20 to 28,° 
Huvishka should have been a co-ruler of Vasishka in the year 26. 


If the reading “va 4” is correct, we may interpret the expression 
as referring to the 4th month of Varshd or the rainy season. Hence 
the record may be considered to have been inscribed on the 26th 
day of the 4th month of the rainy season of the year 26 (of 
the Kanishka Era). According to the system of counting months 
followed in this record a year was apparently divided into three 
seasons, each again divided into four months. The other two seasons 
were,a’s indicated by a few epigraphs, Grishma (summer) and Hemanta 
(winter).# 

The epigraph perpetuates the installation of an image of Lord 
Buddha Amitébha by one Sdmrakshita for the worship of the 
Buddha. Jt appears that the concept of dhydni Buddha Amitaébha 
had become popular by the early period of Kughana rule in northern 
India. It is interesting to note that an inscription from Kankali tila 
(Mathura), dated in the year 48 (of the Kanishka era) and referring to 
the reign of Huveshka (=Huvishka), records the setting up of an image 


of Saribhava,® identifiable with another Dhyani Buddha called Ratna 
sambhava. 


We can now edit and translate the epigraph as follows. 
d ext 
1i- Ma(ha)rajasya Huvash(ka)s(ya) sam 20(4)6 (Va)4 di 26 
L2- et(a)(ye) piirv(d)y(e) Sañcha(l)kasya Sattharähasya pitrind 
Balakattasya Sreshthasya nattikena 
13- Buddhabalasya (1%) putrana Sdamraksh(i)tena Bhagavato Buddha 
Amitabhasya pratimdé pratishthapti 


L4- ta Buddha pūjāye (I) Imtna KuSalamulena sarva (satana) anuttara 
jiianam prdatp(i)m (should be prdptim) (bha)(va)(tu) (l) 





3. Indian Museum Bulletin, 1973, vol. VII , pp. 114-115. 
4. MI, pp. 46, 66, 68, etc. 
5. MI, pp. 44-46. 
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Translation 


The 26th day (of) the 4th (month) of the rainy (?) (season) (in) 
jhe year 26 of the Great King Huvashka (=Huvishka) ; on this date 
the image of the Lord Buddha Amitabha was established, for the wor- 
ship of the Buddha, by Sdrbrakshita, the father of Safichaka, the 
sdrthavdha (itinerant trader), the grandson of Balakatta (~=Balakarta 7), 
the Sreshthi (banker or the head of a guild), (and) the son of Buddha- 
bala ( . ). Through this root of bliss (may it befor) the attainment 
of the unsurpassed knowledge of (i.e., by) all beings { . ). 


ECONOMIC POLICY OF KAKATIYA GANAPATI 
RANABIR CHAKRAVARTI 


An outstandiug figure in the history of the early medieval Deccan, 
especially after the decline of the Cola empire, was king Ganapati of 
the Kakatiya dynasty of Warangal (1198—1261 A.D.). The life and 
career of this great monarch have received considerable attention among 
scholars, His contributions are, however, generally judged from the 
point of view of political history, especially because of the fact that he 
restored the glory and power of his family from near political collapse. - 
Ganapati’s father Mahadeva, a man of religious and pacific disposition., 
lacked military and administrative abilities. This prompted Yddava 
Jaitugi to launch a campaign in the Kakatiya country. Mahadeva was 
killed and Ganapati was imprisoned by Jaitugi. The Yadava king, how- 
ever, subsequently released Ganapati and installed bim on his ancestral 
throne. Beginning his long reign of 63 years under such a precarious 
condition, Ganapati was able to make the K&katiya kingdom one of 
the formidable powers in the Deccan. The empire extended from 
the Godavari District upto Chingleput, and from Yelgandal upto 
the sea. His reign thus represents an era of dynastic regeneration. 
The epigraphic records, issued by Ganapati or by his feudatories 
and officers, which constitute the chief source of our knowledge of 
the dynastic history, also incidentally throw some light on the econo- 
mic condition of Ganapati’s kingdom. 


An important inscription in this regard is the Ganapeévaram 
Temple Inscription dated 1231 A.D. [ E. J. UI. pp. : 82-93 J. 
The record was engraved on a stone pillar in front of the Durgimba 
temple at Ganapeévaram, a hamlet situated near Talagada-Divi in 
Masulipatan region. The donor was Jāya / Jayapa-nayaka, a general 
of Ganapati. The inscription states in v 34 that “the ornament of 


princes, king Gayapati, having easily subdued the lords of Cola, 
Kalifiga, Sevana, great Karnita and Lata (and) ruling the territory 


between the Southern ocean and the Vindhya mountain, made the 
whole country of Velanidu, together with the Dvipa, subject to 
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himself ( Kalesmin-nrpasekharo Ganapatiksonipatirllilayad jitva Cola-ka- 
iinga-sevanabrhatkarndafalafdadhipam | Raksandaksinasindhuvindhyanagayor- 
madhyaksamamandalam sadvipam VelanandudeSamakhilam svayattameva- 
karot)’. Apart from this record another inscription found from 
Khammamet District, Andhbrapradesh, also speaks of the conquest of 
Dvipa [ Hyderabad Archaeological Series 19, No. pp : 8—14]. The donor 
of this record Candasenani, son cf Kataya, led an expedition to the 
Southern ocean on behalf of Ganapati, defeated the Cola king and ac» 
quired his island (divi=dvipa). Dvipa of the GanapeSvaram Temple 
Inscription and Divi of Canda’s inscription appear to be identical. The 
location of Dvipa is described in the GanapeSvaram Temple Inscrip- 
tion. Verse 2! says that Kuvera created Dvipa at the junction of 
Kysnadveni (i.e. the Krsna river) and the salt sea (ic., fhe Bay of 
Bengal) [ Krsndveni lavandbdhisamge dviram |. Dvipa may be located 
in the delta-like area formed by the creeks and the main course 
of the Kysnd river at its junction with the Bay of Bengal. Interesting 
enough, the term Dvipa still survives in the name of Divi Point 
just below Masulipatan (appx. Long 81 E. and Lat 16 N.). These 
epigraphic evidences suggest that the conquest of Dvipa was an im- 
portant incident during Gafapati’s reign. This is further strengthened 
by the fact that Candasenini assumed the title Divi-Curékdra after 
conquering Dvipa. But why the conquest of this particular area 
was considered so important ? The answer is piovided by the Gana- 
pefvaram Temple Inscription. While describing the ancestry of J&ya 
(beloging to the Ayya family), the general of Ganapati in charge of 
Dvipa, the record refers to his grand-father Narayana. The latter 
ig stated to have served under one chief Codi, probably a Cola 
king. He may also be identified with Cododaya to whom both the 
Amnakonda and the Ganapegvaram Inscripticns refer as a contemporary 
of the two Kakatiya kings Prola & Rudra and with Kulottunga Coda 
Gonka of Velanandu. In verse 21 we find that at the command of his 
overlord, he (Narayana) converted Dvipa, which Dhanada (i.e., Kuvera) 
formerly created at the junction of Kysnaveni and the salt sea, into a 
fortress which was hard to be entered by enemies (and) pleasant to the 
residents ( Yah Krsnavenilavcyatchi:amge dyipem  puraitedhanadena 
Srstam | Parairddurdpam vasatém manojfiam cakdra durggam prabhund 
niyukta). Verse 22 further continues, “che (Narfyana) converted Bvizpa 
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which had been previously uninhabitable by .-men, into a city which 
was fit for the residence of a king ...... , its glittering fields of paddy 
and sugarcane were inundated by water of brimful tanks in the neigh- 
bourhood” ( Pirndébhyaranatatavahplutalasacchdliksukedérakam nån- 
PuspaphalabhisobhitamahGramabhirdmasthalam | ........ Dyipam bhini- 
vdsayogyamakarodyah prdgsevyam nrnām |j ). The referenceto Dhanada 
or Kuvera as the creator of the area in question is certainly a legend ; 


but at the same time the connexion of Dvipa with Dhanada implies its 
economic potentialities. 


These potentials appear to have been realized by Narayana. 
Developing an economically backward region has been a definite finan- 
cial policy of the State from a pretty early period, and it closely 
resembles the famous theory of Janapadanivesa formulated in the 
Kautillya Arthasdstra { I. 1] Accroding to Kautilya, Janapada or the 
country-side is a veritable source of wealth (sampat) for the State 
and the true wealth of the country consists of its untapped 
material regources—agricultural/ industrial. That the area around 
Dvipa was colonized and agriculturally developed to a great 
extent has clearly been attested to in our record. The reference to 
agricultural lands inundated by water of brimful tanks in the 
neighbourhood points at irrigation projects launched by the State 
to facilitate agriculture. In tbe  Arthasdsira irrigation projects 
(setubandha) are a part of the State’s Janapadanivesa programme. 
Probably as a reward for having successfully implemented the policy 
of colonizing Dvipa, Nārāyaņa was endowed with the lordship 
over that region by his overlord. 


Jaya inherited from his grandfather Narayana the fertile and 
prosperous region of Dvipa. Jaya was separated by two generations 
from his grandfather, spanning approximately 50 years. As Jaya and 
Ganapati were contemporaries, Ganapati was also younger than 
Nérayana by about 50years. Now it may reasonably be presumed 
that by 50 years the advantages of colonizing Dvipa began to be 
realized. A newaly developed and colonized coastal area could hardly 
escape the notice of an intelligent king like Ganapati. The 
Ganapesvaram Temple Inscription states that having conqured Dvipa, 
he placed Jaya (the former ruler. thereof) as his feudatory and married 
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two sisters of Jaya, viz. Narama and Perama. Thus, Ganapati 
brought Dvipa under his authority by diplomatic manoeuvres and 
military exercises in order to derive economic advantages from a 
newly developed territory. The campaign in the Vengi country also 
resulted in estsblishing his firm hold over the region lying between 
the Godavari and the Krsna rivers. In the Pithapuram Pillar Inscription 
of Prihivigvara dated 1108 S.E. (1186 A.D.) [ E. I. IV. pp. 32-51 ] 
this particular area is described as Sindhuyugmdntara (between 
two streams) possessing of all kinds of grains and abundance of fruits 
(DeSamccdSesasasyapracuraphalayutam). Moreover, the area around Gol- 
conda, so famous for diamonds, falls within this zone and hence, came 
under his possession. This is particularly interesting, because the cele- 
brated Venetian traveller Marco Polo speaks of the abundance of dia- 
monds of the best qualities inthe kingdom of Mutfili (i.e., the Kakatiya 
kingdom). Thus, the conquest of the Vengi country and Dvipa paid 
rich dividends in the form of acquisition of a newly colonized 
coastal area, the fertile Vetigi country and the diamond mines of 
Golconda. A reasonable inference may be drawn that Ganapati 
launched his campaigns in the Vegi country and the Krsna delta, 
having consciously calculated beforehand the possible gains to be 
derived out of it. A logical corollary then’ would be that Ganapati 
planned and undertook the Vefigi campaign from a primarily economic 
point of view. 


Information of a more concrete nature about the same region, 
i.e. the Kysnd delta and its adjacent coastal areas, can be gleaned 
from the Motupalli Pillar Inscription dated 1244-45 A. D. [E.N 
AI pp, 188-196 ]. Motupalli is located just below and to the 
south-east of the Krsna delta. It was an outstanding port on the 
east coast in the 13th century A.D. Marco Polo calls it Mutfili. This 
record of Ganapati is expressly stated to have been an abhayasdsana, 


1, Ganapati’s occupatian of the Vengi country is evident from a record dated 
1213 A. D. from Cebroln ( Rangacharya 1919 : 754), another from Ongle 
Taluk in the Guntur Dt. dated 1218 A. D. (Rangacharya 1919 : 789) and 
the third from the Baptala Taluk in the Guntur Dt. dated 1228 A.D. 
(Rangacharya 1919: 760). Vide ‘A Topographical List of the Inscriptions 
of the Madras Presidency in 8 Vols. Rangacharya, 
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ie. a royal charter of security. The charteris issued in favour of 
traders. L. 135 reads: “By this glorious Maharaja Ganapatideva. 
the following edict (assuring) safety has been granted to traders by sea, 
starting for and arriving from all continents, islands, foreign countries. 
and cities (Sriganapatidevamahardjena sakaladvipdmtripa deSdmtarapatta- 
neşu gatagatam kurvvanebhyah  samydtrikebhya evamabhayasdsanam 
dattam). The royal proclamation guaranteeing security to traders 
naturally arouses a distinct suspicion that previously traders had 
enjoyed little safety in carrying commercial activities in or around 
Motupalli. And the Motupalli Pillar Inscription exactly echoes our 
thoughts. In L 140 ff the king frankly admits “Formely kings used to 
take away by force the whole cargo, viz gold, elephants, horses, gems 
etc., carried by ships and vessels, which, after they had started from 
one country or other, were attacked by storms, wrecked and thrown 
on the shore’ | Parvvd rdjdnah potapattresvanyadeSdddesdmtara pravritesu 
durvvdtena samdpatitesu bhagnesvatirthasamgatesu ca sambhrtdni kanaka- 
karituragaratnddini vastini sakalāni yalddapaharamti), It reasonably 
follows that traders consequently began to avoid the port; other- 
wise Ganapati need not have to declare security for traders afresh. 


There are some other comparable evidences to show similar 
reactions of traders elsewhere and its attendent economic repercussions, 
The Hou Han-shu (106.0870 d) describes Ho-Pceu as being famous for 
pearl fisheries during the Later Han period (around the middle of the 
2nd century A.D.). In earlier times the governors of Ho-P‘u had all 
been, according to the same text, by and large avaricious and corrupt. 
They exac'ed as much revenue as possible from pearls trade. 
People engaged in pearl fisheries and pearl trade understandably left the 
province, leading to the economic decline of the area. Meng Chang, 
_ the new governor, however, discarded the policy and facilitated the 
return of the pearl traders to Ho—P‘u(JAOS VOL 72 pp. 155—168). 
Similarly two business letters belonging to the 12th century, one sent 
from Aden to India and the other from Aden to Cairo, speak of a naval 
invasion on Aden by the king of Kish [BSOAS VOL 16 pp. : 247—257} 
The king of Kish was definitely attracted by the commercial importance 
of the sort of Acer. But at ite sme tne, as Idrisi reports, much 
of Indisn trade had been diverted fiom the Sea of Onan to Aden owing 

12 
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to the rapacious character of the king of Kish who later invaded 
Aden. The third evidence is supplied by Chau-Ju-Kua (c. 1225 A.D) 
[ JRAS 1896 : p 477]. We are told that inthe kingdom of Chu-lien 
(=Kalinga) taxes and duties being numerous and heavy, travelling 
merchants rarely go thither. In Kalinga then, at a time which falls 
within the reign of Ganapati, a policy was being followed. which 
was diametrieally opppsite to the one practised in the Kakatiya 
kingdom—a contiguous territory—within the next 20 years. rom these 
data then emerge two basic principles: (1) Oppressive fiscal system 
May temporarily enrich the personal wealth of the ruler, but it is 
restrictive of commerce, thereby lessening thetotal amount of normal 
revenue. This is out and out an uneconomic policy, the Kosopaghdtaka 
policy of Kautilya. (2) An enlightened king, who does not override 
the State’s interests to satisfy his immediate personal gains, often takes 
measures to recompense the financial loss sustained by implementing 
unsound policies of earlier times. 


Ganapati clearly followed the second principle. In L 146 ff. of 
the Motupalli Pillar Inscription he declared, “We, out of meicy, for 
the sake of glory and merit are granting everything besides tke 
fixed duties to those who have incurred the great risk of a sea-voyage 
with the thought that wealth is more valuable than even life” 
(Vayamapi prdnebhyopi gariyo dhanamiti samudrajdnakrta ‘mahdsahase- 
bhyastebhyah kluptasulkddrte krpayd kirtyai dhaimdya ca sarvva vitarém 
iti), Ganapati could easily have satisfied his perscnal interests by 
following the older policy of capturing the merchandise of traders, 
But he preferred an enlightened policy to that of muscle-power. He 
appears to have realized that extortion of wealth from traders was at 
best a good tactic for a short term, but it could hardly be a 
sound strategy for a long period. 


Whether and how far Ganapati’s enlightened policy brought about 
‘definite economic advantages, may be examined on the basis of the 
‘Motupalli Pillar Inscription and the account of Marco Polo. The 
dutiable articles -are enumerated in the Motupalli Pillar Inscription, 
‘and from this we come to know of the commodities exported from 
and imported into Motvpalli. These were sardal, country camphcr, 
Chinese camphor, peails, rcee water, ivcry, civet, cempkor oil, cepfer, 
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zinc, riseya (?), lead, silk, threads, corals, perfumes, pepper, areca nut 
etc. Almost all the articles specially perfumes, incense, textile and 
mineral products, are luxury items and bad a beavy demand in foreign 
markets. Apart from levying taxes on these articles, Ganapati also 
collected a duty on “one in thirty on all exports and imports” 
(ekkumati-dikkumati =egumati-digumati ; exports and imports, shipping 
and unshipping according to Browns Telugu Dictionary). This 
reasonable fiscal system must have encouraged traders from abroad 
to select Motupalli as their Indian port of call, and such a decision 
could have obviously resulted in the collection of a regular and 
handsome amount of revenue by Ganapati. 


Now to the account of Marco Polo (1254—1324). Polo’s visit to 
Motupalli is dated in 1293 A.D. when the Kakatiya kingdom was 
ruled by Ganapati’s daughter Rudrāmbā (c. 1261—1295 A.D.), about 
whose administrative qualities Marco Polo has praised eloquently. 
The most interesting statement of Polo is that he calls the Kékatiya 
kingdom as the kingdom of Mutfili or Musuli [ The Book of Ser 
Marco Polo, trn, by Yule pp, .: 295-298, The Most Noble and Famous 
Travels of Marco Polo trn. by Penzer pp : 109-110 J. Mutfili or 
Musuli is unmistakably a corrupt form of Motupalli, the famous 
Kakatiya port. The importance of Motupalli has increased to such 
as extent that the name of the port was applied to denote the 
whole kingdom. This phenomenal development of the port of Motupalli 
Was certainly a result of following the new economic policy of 
Ganapati. Thus, within fifty years of issuing the abhayaSdsana, 
Motupalli became the key to the growing economy of the Kakatlya 
kingdom. Marco Polo also supplies other valuable data about com- 
mercial activities thereof. He refers to the diamond trade, and according 
to him, diamonds of test quality came from this territory. With 
a hint of regret the great traveller says that the choicest diamonds and 
other gems were exported to the court of the Great Kaan (i.e., Kublai 
Khan of China) and “those that are brought to our part of the 
world are only the refuse, as it were, of the finer and larger 
stones.” Trade in mineral products was generally staite-controllcd 
in ancient India, and the same may be said of the diamond trade 
in the Kakatiya kingdom. The importance of diamond trade in the 
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growing economy of Ganapati’s kingdom can hardly be over-empha- 
sized. Besides diamonds Polo states that the country produced 
“the best and most delicate buckrams and those of the highest price ; 
in sooth they look like tissues of spider’s web ! There is no king 
or queen in this world but might be gldd to wear them’. We are 
immediately reminded of the silk and threads included in the list of 
dutiable articles in the Motupalli Pillar Inscription. Silk, like diamcnds, 
must have enriched the treasury of Ganapati. At the root of all 
these radical economic changes and development was the master- 
stroke of issuing the abhayasdsana to traders at Motupalli. 


To Ganapati economic considerations were apparently of supreme 
importance. He should be highly praised for following a sound eco- 
nomic policy, which denotes a wellthought out and planned course of 
action followed by a ruling authority / authorities over a considerably 
long stretch of time in order to overcome certain scarcities, to enhance 
the wealth of the State and to ensure optimum utilization of available 
resources.’ Our evidences will show how and how much Gamnapati’s 
political, military and administrative actions were determined by eco- 
nomic issues. He rightly assessed the agricultural, mineral, industrial 
and commercial resources of the Venhgi region and the Krsna delta, 
and hence directed his energies and power to bring these areas under 
his control. So, his caimpaigns were fraught with economic as well 
as political potentialities. At the time of his accession to the throne 
under tremendous pressures he had two broad economic choices before 
him : (1) the continuation of the predatory policy of older times, and 
(2) intelligent exploitation of the unrealized potentials of the country. 


By selecting the saner policy between the two he left behind the mark 
of his sagacity and prudence. 


AN INTERESTING KHAROSHTHI INSCRIPTION 


B. N. MUKHERJEE 


A 


There is an interesting Kharoshthi inscription on a casket in the 
collection of Professor S. Eilenherg. The epigraph has been edited and 
translated by H. W. Bailey in the pages of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Ireland and Great Britain (1978, pp. 3-13). Prof. 
Bailey, however, has not discussed the historical importance of the 
record. The author of the present paper proposes to fulfil this need. 


The easket, made of dark grey steatite, looks like a pitcher with 
a lid. It is 10.8 cms. in height. On the outer face of this vessel appears 
a Kharoshthi inscription, consisting of seven lines. There is a symme- 
try in the placements of the opening portions of the first five lines, 
their first letters having been engraved approximately below one 
anothcr. There is, however, no such correspondance between the 
closing sections of these lines. Line 6 is practically a continuation of 
line 5. It begins immediately after line 5 und then continues beneath 
line 4 and has its last letter placed below e of edashaka’e of line 5. 
Line 7 starts underneath the Jast letter of line 6 and ends below e of 
puya’e of line 6. 


The language of the inscription is North-Western Prakrit, in which 
are written the Kharoshthi inscripticns of the north-western part of the 
Indian subcontinent and its borderlands. The text of the record, 
however, includes, as we shall see below, a few words of non-Indian 
origin. Nominative singularin several cases ends with initial e. Similarly, 
initial e may have been been used in one instance (enika’. in 1. 5) as 
indicating genitive singular inflection, though generally the letter sa 
is used for that purpose. The locative singular ends in -e or -ami 
In certain words dental na is replaced by cerebral pa. For an example 
we can refer to Sakyamuni (in place of Sakyamunt) in 1. 4. Similarly, 
dental sa occurs in place of cerebral sha in line 2 and palatal Sa for 
dental sa in1.5. The horizontal etroke above shu and after the letter 
vi in 1.6 probably suggests the intended reading as Vishnu. H. W. - 
Bailey thinks that the stroke ‘indicates the presence of a nasal sound” 
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as iù the Kurram inscription and in some Kharoshthi records of 
Kroraina.' Presence of otiose r, a fairly common feature in Kharoshthi ins- 
criptions of the Indian subcontinent, is not noticeable in this record. 


The letters of this inscription are fairly well engraved. We may, 
however, refer to a few instances of carelessness on the part of the 
engraver. Strokes, for medial i and eare not always clearly indicated. 
He was, as indicated above, not careful about maintaiaing proper align- 
ment of his lines. There are also other scribal errors. A few scracthes 
(traces of letters ?) are noticeble after 1.2. 


From the palaeographic points of view the epigraph under review 
has some similarity with the inscription on the inner face of the Bajaur 
casket*, Jalalabad inscription of Tiravharna of the year 83°, Bimaran 
vase inscription*, Mount Banj inscription of the year 1025 and Takht-i- 
Bahi inscription of the year 103%. The forms of the letter da show a 
tendency to shorten its middle horizontal stroke. Similar tendencies 
are noticeable in the Jalalabad, Mount Banj and Takht-i-Bahi inscrip- 
tions. Different forms of dental sa with its mouth almost fully closed, 
half closed and open can be noticed in the record in question. 


B 


The first line of the inscription can be clearly read as ime cha Sarira 
Muryaka linate thubute kida padibari’a avi ye ahethi majimami pratitha- 
yanami pratithavisa. The first three words can be easily translated as 
“and these relics”. The word linate [ lina--tas (“from’’)-+e inflexion ] 
may be related, as suggested by Bailey, to Khotanese Saka lina, 
Pāli Jena or lena and (Hybrid) Sanskrit Jena or lena ( < layaa). It 
means inter alia “ʻa cave or rock cell” (used by ascetics as a hermitage 
or a place of shelter) and also “refuge” (D W. Rhys Davids, The 





1. S. Konow, Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, vol. I, pt. l—Kharoshthy Inscrip- 
tions with the Exception of Those of Asoka, pl. XXVII, no. A; Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Ireland and Great Britain, 1978, p. 12. 


Epigraphia Indica, vol, XXIV, pl. facing p. 7. 

- Indo-Iranian Journal, 1968, vol. XI, no. 1, pl. facing p. 30. 
CII, vol. I, pt. I, pl, X, no. 2. 

Ibid., pl. XI, no. 2. | 

Ibid., pl. STI, no. 1. 
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' Pali-English Dictionary, vol. IV, p.44; F. Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid 
Sanskrit Grammar and Dictionary, vol. II, p. 463). So Muryaka linate 
may mean, as suggested by Bailey, “from Muryaka hermitage” (i. e., 
“from a hermitage at a place a called Muryaka’’, or “a hermitage 
founded or used by a person or a still unknown sect named Muryaka’’) 
(JRAS, 1978, p. 3 ). The word thubute should mean “from the stipa’’. 
Kida (Sanskrit Krita) means ‘made’? and padibari’a may be inter- 
preted to mean ‘‘maintained’’, if itis connected withthe word paribhrita 
(c.f. Sanskrit bhrita, “maintained”, “supported”, etc.). The next two 
‘words are avi and ye. The words concerned may be translated as “also 
(avi, sanskrit api) which’. Majimami must mean “in the centre of 
middle’’, since majima can be related to Pali majjhima and Sanskrit 
‘madhyama having the same import. The expression ahefthi majimami 
may be translated as “in the centre belonging to high,’ ie. ‘at the 
high central (place)’’ (taking ahefha as an antonym of Pali heffha, . 
meaning “below”, and assuming -i as an adjectival suffix) (see T. Burrow, 
The Language of the Kharoshthi Docnments from Chinese Turkesian, p. 
30). The expression concerned may also be taken to mean “in the 
centre of a not-injured or hurt (place)? (considering ahefha as an 
antonym of Sanskrit fefha, meaning “injury” “hurt’’, etc., and 
assuming ahefhi (ahethi) (ahethin, lst case ending, singular number) as 
denoting ‘“non-injurious’ “not-injured’’, ‘‘unhurt’’, etc.) (cf. Hybrid 
Sanskrit ahefaka, “a mnon-injourious person’’). The next term pratitha- 
vanami can be convincingly translated as “at the (place or site of) 
installation”, since pratithavana (Sanskrit pratishthdpana) may denote 
‘installation, establishment, erection,etc.’’) (M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, 1951, p. 671 ; V.S. Apte, The Practical Sanskrit 
-English Dictionary, 1965, p. 653). In the word pratithavisa, following 
pratithavana, the last letter (sa) seems to bea mistake for ta. So the 
word should be read correctly as pratifhavita and should be translated as 
“established”, or ‘‘placed’’, etc. The first line can thus be translated 
as “and these relics from the Muryaka (cave) hermitage, from the stipa 
(of that hermitage) have been made (and) maintained (there), (and) also 
which have been established at the high central (or at the not-injured) 
(site of) installation’. Apparently the first line records the re-establish« 
ment of some relics brought from the stiipa of a hermitage named Muryaka 
or situated at a place called Muryaka. The relics were re-established 
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at the high central or not-injured (i.e., not disturbed or spoilt) stratum of 
the installation area of a another stūpa. 

H. W. Bailey translates line 2 (vasi’a parhchaviso) as ‘‘day twenty- 
fifth”. He apparently considers vasia as standing for (di) vasi’a. One of the 
possible imports of the word varsha (vasa) itself may be “a day’ (SED), 
p. 927). But the exact day and month of deposition of the relics 
mentioned in line 1 are given in line 3. So it is better to take vasi’a 
(varshiya) as connected with the word varsha, meaning “a year”. 
The expression varshiya means ‘‘so many years old” (when used at 
the end of a compound) (SED, p. 927). Here, however, the word 
concerred may be more meaningfully interpreted as denoting “of 
the year”. So line 2 may be translated as ‘‘of the year twenty-fifth”. 

The first part of line 3 can be read as samvatsara’e treshathima’e 
20(+*) 20(+-*) 20(-+-*) 3 maharayasa Ayasa atidasa Karti’asa masasa 
divasa’e shodasha’e, and can be translated “in the year sixty-third, 63, 
of the Great King Aya the deceased, on the sixteenth day of the 
month of Kartika’’ (see also JRAS, 1978, p. 3). The expression “Great 
King Aya, the deceased’ (atida, Sanskrit atita) should mean that the 
year 63 belonged to a system of counting which had begun in the reign 
of Aya, who was no more on the sixteenth day of the month of Kartika 
of that year. Thus the year concerned was a year ofan era called after 
Aya. Incidentally, the present inscription seems to furnish one of the 
earliest examples of the use of the adjective atita (‘past’, ‘deceased’) in 
date of arecord. However, here the term atīta is attributed to king stating. 
the Aya, the founder of the era in question, and not to the year itself. 

The act of establishing or re-establishing the relies took place 
in the year 25 ofa system of counting) and also in the 63 of the 
Aya Era. If the second year belonged to an era, the first should 
have been the regnal year of the reigning king of the area within which 
the act of merit was performed. For a similar cxample of recording 
two dates-one a regnal year and another a year of an era-we can 
refer to the Takht-i-Bahi inscription of Guduvhara. It perpetuates 
an act of merit performed in the year 26 of Great King Guduvhara 
and also in the year 103.” The first was apparently a regnal year 
of the king concerned and the second a year of an era.® 


7. Ibid., p. 82. 
8. B. N. Mukherjee, Central and South Asian Documents on the Old Saka Era; 


p. 22. 
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The adjective atida (atita), attributed to the name of Aya in a record 
of the year 63 of a reckoning called after him, should not merely 
mean that he was alredy dead in that year. For had the author of 
the inscription intended only to refer to a year of an era named after a 
king called Aya, he could have done that without describing him as 
“dead? or ‘‘deceased’’, The expressions sa 136 Ayasa of the Taxila 
inscription of the year 136 and the expression samvatSaraye 134 Ajasa 
of the Kalawan record of the year 134 apparently allude to the era 
of Aya (or Aja, the name of the latter being a variant of that of 
Aya).® In none of these records Aya (or Aja) is described as an 
“atita ruler. So, if the necessity was felt by the author of the 
present epigraph to refer to Aya in question as atifa, there should 
have been some reason for it. The only conceivable explanation 
may be that he wanted to distinguish the dead king Aya, the founder 
of the era, from a living ruler of the same name, whose territory 
apparently included the area where the act of merit in question 
was performed. Perhaps the dead king Aya was the overlord of that 
area at atime not much remote from the reign of the second ruler 
called Aya, and so to avoid any confusion it was thought necessary 
to describe the founder of the era as ‘‘deceased’’. The year 25, 
inentioned in addition to the year 63 of the deceased Aya, should 
then be taken as a year of a second Aya, or, as we shall see below, 
asa regnal year of a senior co-ruler ofAya, with whose government 


his (i.e. Aya’s) association as a junior co-ruler had beccme well-known 
by that date. 


Numismatic data have already been furnished for the historicity 
of two kings called Aya or Aja or Azes in the north-western part of 
the Indian subcontinent?®. The epigraph under review seems to 
support the numismatic evidence. According to the latter, Azes I had 
for some time a (junior) co-ruler in Azilises and the latter had Azes 
II as his (junior) co-ruler for some time. The year 25, mentioned 
in our record, may be referred to the period counted either from the 


9. Ibid., p. 29. 


10. B. N. Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source—A Study in Indo-Parthian History‘ 
pp. 86-87. 


. 41. Ibid. 
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beginning of the rule of Azilises or of Azes II as a co-ruler or a 
completely independent ruler. In any case, if Azes II was already a 
completely independent ruler or a co-ruler in the year 63 of the Aya 
or Azes era, the beginning of the rule of Azilises as a junior co- 
ruler (of Azes I) or as a senior co-ruler (of Aves II) or as a sole 
ruler (of his kingdom) should be placed before that year. 


The second part of line 3 and the first part of line. 4 can be 
deciphered as imena chetrike kshan(e) Itra(or-dra)varme kumar(e) 
apracharaja-putre ime bhagavato Sakamunisa sarira pratithaveti. The 
phrase imeta chetrike kshan(e) can be interpreted as meaning “‘by 
(ie. at) this excellent moment (or point of time)’, “if the word 
chetrika is considered to have been derived from chitra-(“excellent’’) 
with-ka-?(see also JRAS, 1978, p. 10). The literal meaning of the 
title apracharaja, of which the variant forms apacharaja and avacharaya 
can be noticed in this record, is not clear. The title occurs in the 
Bajaur casket relic inscriptions as a title of Viyakamitra and also of 
Vijayamitra¥’, It also appears in the Prakrit coin-legend on the coins 
of Itravarman, the son Vijayamitral®, The same epithet may also be 
doubtfully noticed on a class of coins of ASpavarman, the son 
of Itrayarman'*. In the opinion of N.G. Majumdar the title apracaha- 
raja perhaps corresponds to a-pratyag-rdja, i.e., “one who has no 
adversary’, According to F.W. Thomas, it means “king of the 
west’’16, H.W. Bailey interprets the epithet as denoting “the king of 
Apracha’’, and connects it with baja-(apracha, apacha, avaaha>baja-) of 
the name Bajaur!’. But it is more tempting to trace the name Bajaur 





12, E,vol. XXIV, p.7. | 
13. R. B. Whitehead, Catalogus of the Coins in the Panjab Museum, Lahore, vol. I, 


pl. XVII, no. ili ; Numismaite Chronicle, 1890, pl. XV, nos. 7-8 ; 1944, pp. 100. 
and 102. 


14. J. Marshall, Tassla, vol. TU, pl. 240. The title apra (cha) ra (ja) seems to 
appear in the exergue of a “drachm” attributed to Afpavarman. Like the legend 
on numerous other coins of ASpavarman, the inscription on the reverse of this 
piece starts with I (ira) varma“... ete. 

15. EI, vol XXIV, p, 4. 

16. NC, 1944, p. 103, f.n. 8. 

17. H. W. Bailey refers to such compounds in Sanskrit of Central Asia as Bharuka- 
vaja (‘the king of Bharuka”), Hechyska-raja (“the king of Hechyuka or 
Uch’) aud Saka-raja ("the king of Yarkand”) (JRAS, 1978, p. 10). 
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to that of Bazira, which is known to have been in existence in the 4th: 
century B.C. and which can be located in Swat where Bajaur is 
actually situated. However, though it will be difficult to assume a 
philological connection between apracha and Bajaur, apracha can still 
be considered as the name of a territory (c.f. Bharuka-rdja, i.e., ‘king. 
of Bharuka’’, JRAS, 1978, p 10). It appears that we cannot be 
definite about the literal meaning of the epithet in question. There 
is however no doubt that it was used as a dynastic title of a line. 
of rulers whose territory might have included the Bajaur area. ‘This 
inference and our above discussion allow us to translate the portion 
of the epigraph ander discussion as “by (i.e,, at) this excellent moment 


Itra(or dra)varman, the prince, the son of Apracha-rdja, establishes 
these relics of Lord Sakyamuni’’. 


The remaining part of line 4 can be deciphered as fhia’e 
Babhira’e apratithavita prave pate(or de)se  bramu-pufia prasavati 
sadha maduna Rukhunaka Ajiputra’e apacharaja bharya’e. According 
to the author of the inscription, Itravarman “produces” (prasavati) 
“holy merit” (bramu-pufia, ie., brahma-punyam)” (sce BHSGD, vol. 11, 
p. 404 ; PSED, p. 622 ; JRAS, 1978, p. 11) “having established” (a- 
pratithavita) (PSED,.p.3; SED, p.1, PED, p. 28 ; BHSGD, p. 370) 
“a cistern” (prave, Sanskrit prapd, Pali pavd) (JRAS, 1978, p. 11). The 
cistern is described as “lasting” (fhia’e Sanskrit sthitaka, Pali fhitaka) and 
“deep” (gabhira’e, Sanskrit gabhira or gambhira) (JRAS, 1978, p. 10) 
Itravarman performed the act of merit together with certain other persons. 
In line 5 it is stated that it is done “together with the mother Rukhunaka’’ 
(sadha maduna Rukhunaka). Sadha, older sdérdham, means “together 
with”. Bailey derives maduna from mdtar-“mother’’ with inflection 
masculine instrumental singular-nd, as in Prakrit piduna and pi'twad, 
“by the father’ (JRAS, 1978, p.11; CIH, vol. II, pt. I, pp. 48, 
150 ; etc.). The same ‘scholar connects rukhunaka, the name of 
Itravarman’s mother, with the Iranian word *rauxshanaka, from 
rauxshand-“bright”’ (*rauxshanakd>raukshanakaé>rukhunakd, rukhunaka). 


18. Alexander conquered Bazira (Arrian, Anabaseos Alexandrou, IV 23,1). It can 
be located in the region of modern Swat, if the rock called Aornos near Bazita 
can be located on the ridge of the Pir-s’ar situated east by north of 


Chakdara in Swat (see also V. A. Smith, The Early History of India, 4th edition, 
reprint, 1957, p, 60). 
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She is described as the daughter (putra’e, i.e. putrd=putri-) belonging to 
Aja (Aja with the adjectival suffix-i) (T. Burrow, op. cit., p. 30). 
This Aja, the father of the mother of a prince, may well be identified 
with Aja or Azes I or II. Rukhunaka ‘is described as the wife of an 
apracharaja (apacharaja-bharyae, i.e, apracha (or apratyag)-rdja- 
bhdryd). One Apracha-raja Vijayamitra was, as noted above, the father 
of Itrayarman”. If this Itravarman is identified with Itravarman, the 
son of Rukhunaka, then the Jatter’s husband was called Viiayamitra. 


It appears from line 5 that the act of merit was performed by 
Itravarman not only with his mother, but also with the maternal 
uncle Ramaka?® (sadha ma’ulena Ramakena), with the maternal 
aunt Edashaka (sadha ma’ulani Edashaka’e), with sister (spasa, 
Sanskrit svasd) and wife (dara, Sanskrit ddrd) Vasavadata’e (Vasavadatta). 
The expression sadha §pasadarehi (with the instrumental plural-ehi) (CHI, 
vol. H, pt. Il, p. CXII) means “together with the sister (and) wife”. 
_ But while the wife’s name is given as Vasavadata, the name of the 
sistet is not stated. 


The name Vasavadata(’e) is followed by the words mahapida, 
enika’e, chagahini (should perhaps be-ne) and eyautarae in line 5 and the 
exptession pidu a puya’e in line 6. The word mahapida( Sanskrit mahdpitd 
“great father”) may be taken, following Bailey, to denote “grandfather”. 
If the term enika’e is considered to stand for anamka’e (with a-for the 
scribal error e-and-ni-for-nam-), then the term enika (anamka) 
may perhaps be taken to be the Prakrit adaptation of the Greek word 
’avaykaios (anangkaios), meaning “kinsfolk” (H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, 
A Greek—English Dictionary, 1961, p. 101-2; JRAS, 1978, p. 11). 
The same word may perhaps be traced in the term anammkaya in the 
Bajaur casket relic inscriptions (section E). (EI, vol XXIV, pl. facing 
p. 6). It has been pointed out that the term anarkaios (anangkaios) 
was employed in Hellenlstic courts as an honorofic title for inter alios 
‘advisors’ and ‘friends’ of the king (New Indian Antiquary, 1939-40, vol. 
il, p. 646). If cagahini is emended as caghine, the name may be traced, 


19. NC, 1944, p. 102. 


20. The name Ramaka occurs in another Kharoshth] inscription. But Ramaka of 
the second inscription is described asthe son of one Mahasvara (JRAS, 1978, 
p. 4). He may not have been the same as Ramaka, who was the maternal 
uncle of Itravatman, and so was probably of a son of Aja I or TI. 
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as suggested by Bailey, to Iranian *chaka-haina (> chaghina) (JRAS, 
1978, pp. 11-12). Similarly, if eyautara’e is read as aya-utara’e, we 
may, as indicated by Bailey, translate it as ‘“‘noble’’ (aya, Sanskrit drya) 
(and) “exalted”? (utara, Sanskrit uddra). The words ufara’e and also 
anikae may, however, be considered to have genitive casc-endings (see 
NC, 1965, p. 110). The word pidu (i.e., pitu, Sanskrit pituh) is the 
genitive singular of a stem which can be traced to Sanskrit pitzi, 
Pali pitar, etc. (see also CIH, vol. II, pt. I, pp. 5, 77, 86, etc.). If we 
regard the letter a after pidu as a scribal error, the word following 
pidu can be read as puya’e (Sanskrit pijdyat) and can be translated as 
“for (i.e., in) honour of” (ibid.). The portion of the epigraph discussed 
in this paragraph may then be translated as “in honour ofthe father, the 
noble (and) exalted (one), and the grandfather (and) Kinsman Chaghina”’, 
The passage can also be translated as “in honour of the Kinsman and 
grandfather Chaghina (and) the noble (and) exalted father”. 


Chaghina, described as “a kinsman”, was perhaps not the 
grandfather of the donor Itravarman, the son of Apracha-raja Vijaya~ 
mitra, On the other hand, Aja (=Azes I or II) was the maternal 
grandfather of the principal donor. So the grandfather and the father 
in question should better be considered to have been ‘primarily related 
to Vasavadata, whose name occurs immediately before the words 
referring to the grandfather and father in question. As Vasavadata was 
the wife of the donor Itravarman, her grandfather and father could also 
have been regarded as his grandfather and father respectively. If the 
term enika (anika), used here as an epithet for Chaghina, really 
means “kinsman’’, it fits well with his relationship with Itravarman, 


his grand son-in-law. 


The second part of line 6 and the first part of line 7 can be read 
as Vishnuvarmasa avacha-rayasa bhrada vaga stratega puya@ite, and can 
be translated as ‘for honouring ( puya@’ite<pijayite<ptjayitre )} of 
Vishnuvarman, the brother of the Apracha-raja (and) the Lord (Vaga 
for Jranian Baga) (and) Stratega’”’. Vishnuvarman was apparently the 
brother of Vijayamitra, who should have been the Apracha-réja when 
the donor, his son Itravarman, was a prince. The word stratega can 
be traced to the Greek term strategos, meaning “commander of the 
. frocp”’. The same title is attributed to Aépavarman, the son of Itra- 
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varman, in the reverse legend on coins struck by. him jointly with 
Azes II and also in the inscription on the reverse of coins minted by 
‘him (ASpavarman) and Gondophares 1.4 


The remaining portion of line 7 may be deciphered as Vijay 
amiro (or-to or-tro)ya avacha-raya maduka sabha’edata puyita, The word 
maduka (m@ud, Sanskrit mdtrikd, Pali mdtikd means inter alia mother or 
“grandmother”. Bailey has explained the form sabha’edata as having 
‘been developed from “older” sabhdjaya, ‘to honour’, with secondary-d-for 
y-”. He has translated the word as “revered?” (JRAS, 1978, p.12). 
These explanations enable us to translate the remaining portion of the 
epigraph as ‘‘Vijayamiro (or-fo or-fre) ya, the mother (or grandmother) of 
Apracha-rdja, (is) honoured (and) revered”. This lady was apparently the 
the mother or grandmother of Vijayamitra, who should have been the 
Apracha raja when Itravarman, the prince, performed the act of merit. 


The above discussion now allows us to furnish the following reading 
and translation of the inscription under discussion. 


Text 


1 Ime cha arira Muryaka-linate thubuie  kida-padibari'a av 
yie ahethi-majimami pratithavanami pratithavisa (should be-ta) 
2 vasl’a pamchaviso 


3 samvatsara’e treshathima’e 20 20 20 3 maharayasa Ayasa atidasa 
Karti’asa masasa divasa’e shodasha’e imena chethrike kshan(e) Itra 
(or-dra)varme Kumar(e ?) apracha-raja-putre 


£4 Ime bhagavato Sakamunisa Sarira pratithaveti  thia’e gabhira’e 
apratithavita-prave pate(or-de)Se  bramu-pufia prasavati sadha 
maduna Rukhunaka Aji-putra’e apaca-raja-bharya’e 


L5 sadha ma’ulena Ramakena sadha ma@ulani Edashaka’e sadha § pasa 


-darehi Vasavadata’e mahapida enika’e Chaghini (should be-ne) 
eya (should be aya)-utagra’e 


L6 pidu a puya’e Vishnuvarmasa avacha-rayasa 





-.21, NC, 1944, pp. 99-100, 
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L7 bhrada Vaga Stratega puya’ite Vijayamiro (or-to-or-tro)ya avachae 
raya-maduka sabha’edata puyi(ta) 


Translation 


Li.—And these relics from the Muryaka-(cave) hermitage, from the 
stūpa (of that hermitage), made‘and maintained (there), have been 
established in the high (or not-injured) central place of 
installation (of another stūpa) 

L2.—of (i.e. in) the year twenty-fifth /(and)/ 

L3—jn the year sixty-third, 20 (+) 20 (+) 20 (+) 3, of Maharaja 
Aya deceased, on the sixteenth day of the month of Kartika, at 
this excellent moment, Itravarman, the prince, the son of Apracha- 
-raja, | 

L4.—establishes these relics of Lord Sakyamuni (.) (He) produces 
holy merit having establishcd a lasting and deep cistern in the 
area (of the deposit-site) together with mother Rukhuyaka, 
daughter of Aja, (and) wife of Apracha-raja, ; 


L5-7--together with maternal uncle Ramaka, together with maternal aunt 
Edashaka, together with sister (and) wife Vasavadata, in honour 
of Kinsman (and her) grandfather Chaghina and of (her) noble (% 
(and) exalted father, for honouring of Vishnuvarma, the brother 
of Apracha-raja, and the Lord and Stratega, (and) Vijayamiroya, the 
mother (or grandmother) of Apracha-raja, (is) honoured (and) 
revered. 

C 
The purport of the inscription is quite clear, even though 

a few words may defy convincing interpretation. The epigraph per- 

petuates the installation or rather re-installation of some relics, believed to 

be of the Buddha, by prince Itravarman in the year 25 as well as in the 
year 63 of a dead or past king called Aya (=Azes)™. 

The epigraph in question and also the Bajaur casket relic inscrip- 
tions as well as numismatic data throw flood of light on the history 


29. It may be noted here that Aptacha-rija Vijayamitra, the father of Itravarman, 
had te-dedicated a casket dedicated in a still earller age by Aprache-raja 
Viyakamitra (EI, vol. XXIV, P. 7). 
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of the family of Itravrman. The dynastic title of the rulers of this 
house was Apracha-rdja. Their territory included the Bajaur area of 
Swat, in which region was discovered a casket bearing inscriptions 
referring to the acts of two Apracha-rajas**°. Since the members of 
this dynasty dated their records in the reigns of well-known sovereigns 
and since a few of its scions struck coins conjointly with supreme 
rulers, the Apracha-rajas were probably not independent monarchs, 
They were probably subordinate chiefs. 

One of these Apracha-rajas (Viyakamitra) dated his inscription 
in the reign of Minadra® (EY, vol, XXIV, p. 7), i.e., the Indo-Greek 
king Menander (I or H). One of the successors, if not the immediate 
successor, of Apracha-raja Viyakamitra was Apracha-raja Viyayamitra, 
who re-dedicated a casket with corporal relics of Sakyamuni in the 
year 5 (of his rule or of the rule of his overlord). Vijayamitra has 
‘been identified with Vijayamitra, described in the legend on a series 
of coins as the father of Apracha-raja Itravarman?’. 

Itravarman himself, as numismatic data appear to suggest, perhaps 
served under Azes I. Hence Azes II could well have been the 


. EI, vol. XXIV, p. 7. 
. Ibid. 


For the coins ascribed to a hypothetical Menander II, see A, N. Lahiri, Corpus 
of Indo-Gresh Coins, pp. 160£, 


26. EI, vol. XXIV, p. 7. 
27.) See below n. 28. 


28. The ‘‘tetradrachm” and “drachm” coins of Ittavarman, made of bronze or 
base silver (?), display on the obverse a male on horse holding a whip and on 
the reverse the figute of standing Pallas. ‘The reverse inscription can be read 
as Vijayamtivapuivasa Iiravarmasa Afracavajasa (see above nm. 18; J. B 
Marshall, op. cit, vol. IIT, pl. 241, nos. 185-188 ; G, K. Jenkins and A. K. 
Narain, Coin Types of the Saha-Pahlava Kings of India, p. 28). Attempts 
have been made to read the name of the ruler on some drachms as Ishdravarma 
(J. H. Marshall, op. cit, p. 818). But on these pieces the name can very 
well be read asZiyavarma (ibid., vo]. IIZ, pl. 241, no. 185). 


The Greek inscription on the obverse of the coing of Itravarman is often 
illegible. However, traces of the expression Assas (—Assou—Azou), meaning 
“of Azes”’, may be noticed on two of Itravarman’s tetradrachms, now in the 
British Museum (B. N. Mukherjee, An Agrippan Source—A Siudy in Indo- 
Parikian History, p. 88 and pl. OI, no, 14). This Azes should be identified 
with Azes II, since the obverse device (an equestrian male holding a whip) on 
Itravarman’s coins was used by Azes IT and not by Azes I (ibid, pp. 86-87). 
Toa Scytho-Parthian monarch like Azes I} the Greek Ecript and language 


a ES 
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supreme monarch or at least a junior co-ruler of Azilises when Itravarman 
performed an act of merit (mentioned in our epigraph) as a prince 
(and apparently as an adult) in the year 25 (of the reign of a 
tuler) and also in the year 63 of the dead king Azes (I). This 
inference would tend to refer the year 25 to the rule of Azes II or 
of Azilises (as a senior co-ruler of Azes II). The numismatic 
evidence appears to support the hypothesis assigning the year 25 to 
a period counted from the commercement of the rule of Azilises or Azes 
II as a junior or senior co-ruler or as the sole ruler of his territory. 


ASpavarman struck copper ‘“tetradrachms’’ (equestrian king holding 
a whip : Pallas) bearing the name of Azes (I) in the Greek legend 
on the obverse. The reverse legend in Kharoshthi refers to him as 
the son of Itravarman and also as Stratega (“Commander of the troop”) 
and Jayata (“Victorious”). Some other copper coins (equestrian king 
holding a whip : Zeus) have a Greek legend (not fully legible) and 
the symbol of Gondophares I onthe obverse. The reverse inscription 
in Kharoshthi refers to ASpavarman ag the son of Indravarman (or 
Itravarman), and also as Stratega, Jayata and Tratara (‘‘Saviour’)®. 
So A&spavarman served under Azes IL and also under Gondophares 


should have been more important than the Eharoshthi script and Prakrit 
language, since not only the Indo-Greeks (who ruled in inier alia the north- 
western area of the subcontinent before and to some extent contemporaneously 
with the Scytho-Parthians), but also the Imperial Parthians regarded the Greek 
as the most important language (#bid., p. 87). Hence the occurrence of the 
name of Azes (II) inthe Greek legend and that of Itravarman in the Prakrit 
inscription should indicate the former as the overlord of the latter. 


This inference receives support if some of Itravarman’s coins were really 
made of base silver (CTSPKI, p. 28). Silver coinage of the north-western part 
of the Indian subcontinent became generally debased during the rule of Azes II 
(ASSIPH, pp. 228-224). So the debased silver pieces, struck by a subordinate 
chief like Itravarman, should not be placed before the refgn of Azes II. On 
other hand, since Gondophares I, the immediate successor of AzesIT in the 
north-western part of the Indian subcontinent (ibid., p. 103), could not strike 
silver coins in that area on account of the heavy debasement of local silver 
currency by the time of Azes TI (ibid., p. 225), Itravarman’s base silver pieces 


could not have been put in circulation in that zone during or after the reign 
of Gondophares I. In fact, Gondophares I was served by Afpavarman, son 
of Itravarman (see below n. 81). Thus Itravarman may be dated to the period 


of Azes II. 
29. CTSPKI, p. 87; NC, 1944, p. 99. 
30. CISPKI, p.88 ; NC, 1944, p. 100 ; PMC, vol. J, pl. KV, no. 35, 
14 
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I, who was the immediate successor of Azes II in the north-western 
part of the Indian subcontinent®™. 


Agpavarman minted not only copper “tetradrachms’’,, but also a 
number of copper “drachms” (equestrian male holding a whip : Pallas)*. 
In the Kharoshthi inscription on at least one them he seems to be 
described in the exergue as apra(cha‘raja®. So ASpavarman might 
have become an Apracha-rdja at a comparatively late stage of his 
career. 


ASpavarman had a nephew called Sasan. The latter is referred to 
in the legends on a class of his coins (bust: Nike) minted 
independently as infer alia “the Great king” (Maharaja) and “a nephew 
of Agpa” (ASpabhrataputra)*. The name of Guduvhara and also of 
Sasan appear in the Kharoshfhi inscriptions ona class of billon coins 
(mounted king : Zeus with sceptre), attributed to Taxila;s The Greek 
legend on these pieces is illegible. But since Guduvhara and not Sasan 
is given full regal titles in the Kharoshthi inscription, these coins 
probably indicate the status of Sasan as a subordinate ruler. But 
on another class of billon specie (mounted king: Zeus Nikephoros), 
also attributed to Taxila, the name of Sasan occurs in the Greek 
and also in the Kharoshthi legends, while that of Guduvhara appears 
only in the Kharoshthi inscription™®, This evidence perhaps assigns 





31. The siiver coinage of the north-western part of the Indian subcontinent became 
heavily debased by the time of Azes II (see above n. 28). None of the silver 
pieces of Gondophares I can be attributed to that area (ASSIPH, pp. 228-225), 
where he minted billon and copper (PMC, vol.T, pp. 146; ASSIPH, pp. 98- 
106). His billon coins (wrongly described on page no. 17 of CTSPKI as base 
gilver pieces) were issued probably in place of silver coins. And since the 
family of Azes (Azes I, Azilises and Azes IT), like the earlier rulers of the area 
concerned, struck silver as well as copper coins, and since Gondophares I and 
his immediate successors minted billon and copper (and not base silver as 
wrongly stated in CTSPKI) in the area concerned, the latter group shonld be 
placed after the former dynasty in that territory. So Gondophares I ruled in 
the north-western part of the subcontinent after Azes TI. And as ASpavarman 
served under both the kings in different periods, Gondophares I should have 
been the immediate successor of Azes I in that region. 

82. J. H Marshall, op. cit., vol. IT, pp. 811-812. 

33. Ibid , vol. ITT, pl. 240, no. 173. 

34. CTSEPI, p. 20. 

35. PMC, vol. I, pl. XV, no. 19, and pp. 147-148 ; ASSIPH, pp. 243-244, 

36. CTSPKI, p. 20, 
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to Sasan the status of at least a co-ruler of Guduvhara (Gondophares I). 
It appears that Sasan first served under Gondophares I and then for some 
time acted as the latter’s co-ruler (perhaps assuming a more important 
role in administration than Gondophares I). We have shown elsewhere, 
on the basis of numismatic evidence, that Sasan ultimately succeeded 
Gondophares I at least in parts of his kingdom (including Sakastan, 
Arachosia, the Taxila area ard the lower Indus country)”. Sasan, the 
nephew of ASpavarman, seems to have been the first (and the only ?) 
independent monarch of his family. 


In the light of the above discussion the names of the members 


of the group of Itravarman may te stated in a tabular form ag 
follows. l 








Viyakamitra 
Vijayamiroya » 
(mother or grand- :(?) Aja (=Azes I or II) 
mother of Vijayamitra) . ————— iii — 
Vishnuvarman Vijayamitra = Rukhunaka , Ramaka=(?) 
(brother of | Edashaka 
Vijayamitra) | 
1 Chaghina 
| | 
! | 
| a son 
| | 
To a 
| | | 
a sister of Itravarman = Vasavadata 
Itravarman 
| 
d 


+ (?) 


AŚpavarman a son 


| 


Sasan 


87. ASSIPH, pp, 235, 241, 242 and 250, 
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D 


Itravarman of the above noted family established or re-established 
the relics of the Buddha when he was a prince and when his father 
was an Apracha-rāja. Hence the act of merit was performed sometime 
before the elevation of Itravarman himself to the post of Apracha- 
raja. He attained that status as a (subordinate) chief of a territory 
in the north-western part of the Indian subcontinent perhaps during the” 
reign of Azes II, and his son ASpavarman served’ in North-Western 
India®® under the latter prior to his service under Gondophares I, the 
Successor of Azes II in the north-western region. Two known 
dates of the rule of Guduvhara (Gondophares I) in that 
territory are the years 26 and 103 mentioned in a record 
as the dates of an act of merit in his reign and apparently 
at or near Takht-i-Bahi, in the area of which the’ inscription was 
discovered™®, These dates should be placed substantially later than 
the year 25 and the year 63 of “the Great King Aya deceased”, 
when Itravarman performed a pious act as a prince. 

We have shown elsewhere that a coin-type of Gondophares I 
seems to have its prototype in the reverse device of a class of coins 
of the Imperial Parthian monarch Artabanus IIT (displaying a male 
figure sitting on horse back and having Tyche standing in front of 
him), This type of Artabanus appears only on his coins dated in 
the year 338 (of the Seleucid Era), i. e, A.D. 27/28. Hence at 
least a part of the rule of Gondophares I must be placed in or 
after A.D. 27-28. And since there is no reason either to ascribe an 
unusually long period of rule to Gondophares I orto believe that the 
coin-type of Artabanus I under discussion remained in circulation 


long after the end of his reign in c. A.D. 38 or 40, the rule of 





38, Aspavarman’s coins minted with Azes (II) have been attributed to Gandhfra 
to the west of the Indus and those struck with Gondophares I have been 
assigned to Taxila (ASSIPH, pp. 87-88 and 174). 

39. CII, vol. I, pt. I, p. 57. 

40. ASSIPH, pp. 183-84 ; Compare W. Wroth, 4 Catalogue of the Greek Coins 


in the Britisk Museum, Catalogue of the Coms of Parikia, pl. XXV, nos. 5 and 
6 with NC, 1890, pl. XDI, no. 2. 


41. See above n. 40 ; see also A SSIPH, p. 184 and p. 191, n. 9. 
42. W. Wroth, op. cit, p.146 ; N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthta, p. 270. 
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Gondophares I in the north-western area of the Indian subcontinent 


should be placed in about the second quarter of the Ist century 
A.D. 


This would mean that the year 103 of the Takh-1-Bahi record 
should be referred to areckoning which began sometime in or about 
the second quarter of the Ist~century B.C. The only known era, of 
which the year 1 can be placed in the stipulated period, is the era 
of 58 B.C. If the year 103 is attributed to this reckoning, its 
corresponding year in the Christian Era should be A.D. 45-46*. 


The year 26, the other date of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, is 
referred to as “tbe year of Maharaya Guduvhara’’.“* Hence the year 26 
should be considered a regnal year of king Guduvhara or 
Gondophares 1.45 The year 26 must have at least partially corresponded 
to the year 103, ie, A.D. 45-46. This would suggest that this ruler 
reigned from c. A.D. 20/21 to at least c. A.D. 45/46. 


Even if one refuses to attribute the year 103 to the era of 58 
B.C., the numismatic evidence quoted above should tend to date 
Gondophares I to about the second quarter of the Ist century A.D. 
Hence the period of Itravarman’s existence as an adult prince, 
datable prior to the rule of Gondophares I in the north-west, 
should not be placed after the first quarter of the Ist century A.D. On 
the other hand, as Itravarman and his son ASspavarman probably 
served under Azes II prior to the advent of his immediate successor 
(Gondophares I) in the north-west in or about the second quarter of 
the Ist century A.D., the career of Itravarman as an adult prince 
need not be dated earlier than the first quarter of the Ist century 
A.D. 

The above line of argument tends to attribute the years 25 and 
63, both belonging to the period of Itravarman’s existence as a 
prince, to the first quarter of the Ist century A.D. Hence the year 
63 can be assigned to a system of counting which began in the second 
or third quarter of the Ist century B.C. The only known era, of 


48. For a detailed discussion on the date of Gondophares I, see ASSIPH . pp. 188f. 

44, CL, vol. II, pt. I, p. 62. 

45. ASSIPH, p. 184; B. N. Mukherjee, Ceniral and South Asian Documenis oii 
the Old Saka Era, p. 22. 
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which the year 1 can be assigned to the stipulated period, is the 
era of 58 B.C. Hence the year 63 may be referred to that reckoning. 
And since the year 63 belonged, as shown above, to the era of 
Azes (1), the latter might have- been the same as the era of 
58 B.C: | 


No doubt, one may still ask for more convicing proof for identi- 
fying the era of Azes (I) with that of 58 B.C. But there cannot be 
any doubt about the historicity of the Azes era itself. As noted 
above, the only possible interpretation of the expression saivatsara’e 
63 maharayasa Ayasa atidasa, occurring in the epigraph under discussion, 
is that the year 63 belonged to a system cf counting which had begun 
during the reign of a ruler called Azes who was dead before the 
date of the inscription. We have already adduced reasons to identify 
this Aya with Aya or Azes J. So there was anera called after Azes 
I, which might have grown out of the practice of continuing the system 
of counting his regnal years even after his death. 


If this recokoning is the same as the era of 58 B.C., the rule 
of Azes I may be assigned to about the second and third quarters of 
the Ist century B.C. This inference may allow us to place his co- 
ruler and successor, Azilises, in about the third and last quarters of 
the Ist century B.C, and even in the early years of the Ist century 
A.D., and the latter’s co-ruler and successor, Azes Il, in about the 
last quarter of the Ist century B.C. and the first quarter of the 
Ist century A.D. 


The year 25, mentioned in our epigraph, at least partly corres- 
ponded to the year 63 of the Azes era, since both these years are 
cited in our epigraph with reference to the date of performance of an 
act of merit. If the Azes era began in 58 B.C., its 63rd year corres- 
ponded to c. A.D. 5-6. This may place the year 25 also in c. A.D. 
54. And if the year 25 is considered as referring io the reign of 
Azes II (see above), his career as a co-ruler (or «s a completely 
independent ruler) might have begun in c. 20-19 BC. It can, however, 
be argued, as admitted above, that the year 25 may allude to the 
regin of Azilises, and to that part of his reign when Azes U had 
already been associated with the administration. This inference would 
tend to place the commencement of the career of Azilises ag a junior 
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co-ruler or as the si le ruler (of his kingdom) or as a senior co-ruler in c. 
20-19 B.C.# | 


E 


No discussion on the dates in Kharoshthi inscriptions of thé 
Indian subcontinent of pre-Kushana period can be complete without 
teferring to the Taxila silver askos inscription of Jihonika of the 
year 191. The inscription can be read as (Sa)ka 1 (x*) I00 (+*) 
20 (+-*) 20 (4+*) 20 (-L*) 20 (+*®) 10 (+*) 1 maharaja-bharta (Mani) gula- 
sa putrasa Jihonikasa Chukhsasa Kshatrapasa*". 

Kshatrapa Jihonika, son of Manigula, seems to have been the same 
as Kshatrapa Jihoņia or Jihunia (Zeionises), son of Manigula, of a 
great number of silver and copper coins.“® Not only Jihomika of 
the inscription and Jihonia or Jihunia of the coin-legends held the same 
administrative designation and their names can be philologically corre- 
lated, but also the name of the father of one was apparently identical 
with that of the father of the other. Again, palaeographically the 
Kharosh{hi inscription of Jihoņika and the Kharoshthi coin-legends of 
Jihonia can be referred to the same age.*® Jihonika of the epigraph 
ruled over Chukhsa, which included the Taxila area®®’, To the north- 
western part of the Indian subcontinent (including Taxila) we can assign 
the mints of the coinsof Jihonia®t. Hence, in the present state of our 


46. It may be argued that the year 26 of the inscription under discussion could have 
been one of the years of thernle of Aptacha-rija Vijayamitra, who was the 
ruling Apracha-raja at the time of the dedication made by his son as a prince. 
But it will be more reasonable to believe that a member of the family of a 
subordinate chief would better date his records in the years of the overlord or 
overlords concerned than inthe years of the rule of his own house. 

47. CII, vol. II, pt.I, p. 82_and pl. XVI. 

48. CTSPKI, p. 24; P. Gardner, A Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British 
Museum, Catalogue of the Greek and Scyihic Kings of Bacirta and India, 
pl. XXXII, no. 11 ; Pac, vol. I, pl. XVI, no. 82. 

49. Compare CII, vol. II, pt. I, pl. XVI with PMC, vol. I, pl. XVI, no. 82. 


50. CII,vol. IT, pt. I, p. 82. 

51. The appearance of lion, a well-known local type of Taxila (J. Allan. A Caia- 
logue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum, Catalogue of ihe Coins of 
Ancieni India, pp. 223-226), on a class of Jıbopia's copper coins, displaying 
lion atid bull (PMC, vol. I, no. 84), may, allow us to attribute these coins to 
(inter alia) Taxila. One of his reverse types showing a male being crowned 
by a city-deity has been assigned to Pushkelavati (E. J. Rapson (editor), The 
Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 688 ; ASSIPH, p. 174), 
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knowledge, Jihonika should be identified with Jihonia or Jihunia 
(Zeionises ).53 

As Kshatrapa Jihunia was always a subordinate ruler in parts of the 
north-western region of the Indian subcontinent,®? the metrology and 
the general features of his coinage must have conformed to the con- 
temporary imperial coinage of that area. Jihunia, as noted above, 
minted silver and copper coins. Several of his silver pieces, however, 
contain debascd metal®4. Since the royal Scytho-Parthian silver 
coinage of the region concerned became debased from the time of king 
Azes II,°5 these satrapal specie, showing signs of debasement, should 
be dated after the commencement of his reign. Good silver coins of 
Jihunia®® may, therefore, te placed either in the very beginning of the 
completely independent reign of Azes II or rather in the period of 
Azilises, who ruled befote as wsll as with AzesII. The successor of 
Azes II inthe north-western part of the Indian subcontinent was Gondo- 
phares I, who struck, inter alia, billon coins®’, He is not known to have 
struck silver coins in that area. In fact, he could not have profitably 
minted silver specie in that area, since it had already become heavily 
debased 58 On the other hand, Jihunia minted silver and copper, but 
not billion. Hence his satrapal rule in the north-western part of the 
Indian subcontinent should be placed before it came under the con- 
trol of Gondophares I or at least before the latter struck there his 
billon pieces. Hence Jihunia served Azes II and probably also Azilises 
but perhaps not Gondophares I. This indicates the feasibility of 
ascribing the inscription of Kshatrapa Jihonika (—Kshatrapa Jihunia) 
to a date falling several years before Vaisakha 3 of the year 103 of the 


52, For arguments against the hypotheses which distinguish Jihonika of the inscrip- 
tion from Jihonia of coins, see CSA DOSE, p. 42, n. 44. l 
53. ASSIPH, pp. 178-174. 
54, See above n. 48, 
55. The Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, 1960, vol. XXII, p. 69. 


56. A few of the good silver coins of Jihonia were seen by the present author in 
the Singhi collection of Calcutta. See also CCGS.KBI, p. 110 ; PMC, vol. I, 
p. 157 ; etc. 

57. PMC, vol. I, pp. 146f ; ASSIPH, pp. 988. 

58, ASSIPH, pp. 228-225. 
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Takht-i-Bahirecord of Gondophares 15% At least the year 191 of the 
record of Jihonika should be placed before the date of the ins- 
cription ofthe year 103. 


If the year 191 is to be placed before the 103, these dates will 
have to be referred to two different eras, the older one (to which the 
year 191 should be assigned) having its first year inaugurated at least 
about (191—l103=) 88 years earlier than the initial year of the 
younger reckoning (to which the year 103 is to te attributed). The 
year 103 may be, as noted above, referred to the Azes era, which 
again may perhaps have been identical with the era of 58 B.C. These 
inferences would tend to place the beginning of the older era before 
about (58 B.C. +88=) 146 B.C. We have suggested elsewhere that 
it began inc. 170 B. C,% 


The appearance of the word (Sa)ka before the figures for the year 
191 in the record of Jihonika may suggest that at least in the 
closinng decade of the second century of the existence of the reckoning 
in question it was called the Saka (Saka) era“. In order to distinguish 
it from the more well-known Saka era of A.D. 78, we may call it the 
Old Saka era.82 


It appears that at least two systems of counting were used in 
dating Kharoshthi records of pre-Kanishka age: The historicity of the 
Azes era is proved by the epigraph under review. The continuity of 
the association of the name Azes in the second eentury of its reckoning 
is suggested by the evidence of the expressions samvatSaraye 134 Ajasa 
and sa 136 Ayasa in the Kalawan record of the year 134 and the 
Taxila inscription of the year 136 respectively®™. 


The Shadaur inscription of Sivarakshita refers.... Ayasa sam....% 
If the numerals following sam can be read as 20 (+) 10 or 20 (95, 


59. CII, vol. II, pt. I, p. 62. 
60. CSADOSE, pp. 61-62, 
61. Ibid., pp. 84-85. 
62. Tbid., p. 88. 
63. Ibid., pp. 278. 
64. CII, vol. ITI, pt. I, pl. TTI, no. 2 and p, 17, 
65. Ibid., pl. ITI, no. 2. 
15 
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this epigraph may be assigned to the reign of Azes J. This evidence 
should then suggest that the reckoning associated with Azes I began 
with his regnal years, even if the era might not have been formally 
founded by him in the initial period of his reign. Counting of such years 
continued even after the end of his rule. This practice might have 
led to the development of a full-fledged era. 


All the details of the above arguments may not be acceptable to 
all scholars. But there if no gainsaying the importance of the epigraph 
under discussion. It elaborates our knowledge of the family of Itra- 
varman, and it proves the historicity of the Azes era. 


| 


~ 





A NOTE ON GOPICHAND AND HIS DOMAIN 
RAMA CHATTERJEE 


The manuscripts of the legend of Gopichand, widely, known 
as Mayndmatir-gan, are generally preserved in the houses of Jugis, 
who belonged to the cult of Nātha before standardizing themselves 
into a caste. The obscure romantic figure of Gopichand was the 
principal resort of miraculous power instigated by his guru Hadi-Pa 
e=sJ@landhari). In brief, the song of Mayndmati gives the story of 
renunciation of the young king Gopichind at the instance of his mother 
Maynémati, the great miracle-monger and disciple of the famous 
Natha-guru Gorakshanatha. This is the same story current all over 
India with slight variations in different provincial recensions, 

The popularity of this legend of Gopichind ensuring religious 
romance of the Nāthagurus, attained a second place to the epic 
and the purdnic legends ; and like them has its hoary past of 
uncertain date. But certainly, the spirit of the legend, not bearing 
any Muhammadan influence, can explain the event of Gopichand 
to be of pre-Muhammadan age. 

The legend is of primary importance as it indicates the undercurrent 

f the history of the school of Nathism, an offshoot of Tantric 
esoterism. Great teachers of this cult, viz., Heruka, Mina, Matsyendra, 
oe Goraksha, Jalandhari and Chaurangipa, are distinguished per- 
sonalities, as narrated by Taran&tha. Historicity of the legend is 
completely shrouded in mystery and owed its origin to the popular 
belief. What we definitely come to know from this traditional lore 
is that in north and east Bengal the cult of Nathism was extant 
eres the patronage of the then local kings. The immense popu- 
larity of the legend surpassing even the regional boundary 
‘of linguistic provincialism reached Nepal, Tibet, the Panjab, 
Rajputana, Central India, Gujarat, and Maharashtra. The legend 
is the source of mystic activities of the Nātha gurus, but identification 
of Gopichind as well as of his domain is a critical task for the 
historians who are still in the dark about it. Gopichind is placed 
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from the 6th Century onward at different times of the medie 
period, Grierson and Buchhanan tried to connect Gopichand 
the Palas of Bengal, but his most probable identification with Govinc 
Chandra of tha Chandra dynasty is uniformly current among t 
scholars’, Existence of certain Govindachandra in the last qua 
of the Chandra period comes to be known from the recent discove 
of two inscriptions dated in 12th and 23rd regnal year’s of the abo 
king. Besides, he seems to have ruled over Vañgāladeśa at the tir 
of Rajendra Chola’s invasion in Northern India. The Chola ki, 
fought with the Deccan king a little earlier, before 1024 A.D.® T) 
period seems to indicate the early part of the career of Govindachandr 
because Suresvara in his Sabdapradipa mentions that Bhadregvara, h 
father , served tne then Vangesvara Ramapala (A.D. 1077-112 
but the author’s grandfather Devagana was the court physician 
Govindachandra who was no other than the last ruler of the Chand 
dynasty ruling between 1020 to 1050 A.D.3 Thus, the Sabdapradiz 
Maintains at least a gap of one generation between Ramapala oft 
Pila dynasty and Govindachandra of the Chandra dynasty. 


Dr. D. C. Sen, first identified Gopichand with Govindachand 
of the Tirumalai inscription placing him in the 11th Century A.C 
In the opinion of Dr. N. K. Bhattasali and Dr. D. C. Sircar’ als 
Gopichand of this folklore and Govindahcandra of the Chandr, 
dynasty is the same person, because in the legend we ha 
reference to Gopichand’s father Tilok Chand who was the ruler 
Mokul or the Meharkul Pargana of the Tipperah district. They thi 
that this Tilak Chand was no other than Trailokyachandra 
the father of Srichandra in his inscription. (Here we shouk 


l. The Legend of Raji Gop{ chand, Gopal Chandra Halder, Proe. and Tran., 
Sixth Oriental Conference, 1930, Patna, p. 266. 


2. Tirumélai Inscription of Rajendra Chola, Hultzsch, E.I., Vol. ix, p» 238. 


8. Chandras of Bengal, Ahmad Hasan Dani, Proc, of Indian Htstory Congress, 
28rd Session, 1960, pp. 36-37. . 
4, The History of the Chandras, Dr. D. C. Sircar, I. C., Vol. VII, 1940-41, p. 466. 
Bhavani Dass Maynamatir- gan, ed. N. K. Bhattasali and Baikuntha Nath 


Datta ın Pratibha, 1321. B. S. (1914) and reprinted in Dacca Sahitya Parishad 
Sertes, No. 3. 
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æ note of the preference of ‘Trailokyachandra as the father of 
Ypichand in the Maharashtra version of the legend). If we accept 
above view to be historically true then Gopichandra was the 
ther of Srichandra. The Rangpur version of the legend mentions 
dpichandra’s father is Méanikchand. But it is worthy of notice 
at in the West Bengal version of Durlabha Mallick names of the 
dfather and great-grandfather of Gopichind are Suvarnachandra 
Dharichandra respeetively5. Inthe Copper-Plate grant of Srichandra‘, 
e Suvarnachandra comes to be known as Srichandra’s grandfather. 
the light of this epigraphic note, if Gopichind as well as Govinda 
“andra, as held by Bhattasali and Sircar, is taken to be the same 
son, then Gopichind was surely the younger brother of Srichandra. 
t we should not rely merely on the similarity of certain names 
nd in the legend and in the epigraphs. Recent discovery of some 
pper plates’? belonging to Chandra dynasty gives the genealogy of the 
andras as follow : 


(Ù  Pūrņachandra 
(ü) Suvarnachandra 
(iii) Trailokyachandra 
(iv) Srichandra 

(v) Kalyaénachandra 
(vi) Ladahachandra. 
(vii) Govindachandra 


In such a case it is quite impossible to take Govindachandra as 
e younger brother of Sri Chandra and identical with to Gopichand of 
e legend. 





5 Suvarnachandva mahārājā Dharichandva pria. 
tir putva Month Chandra Suna tūr katha. | 
Maynamatiy-gan, Sri Bisweswar Bhattacharya, Vangiya-Sahitya Parishad 
Pairika, Vol. XV, Section 2, 1930, p 93. 
6. Raimapsla Copper-Plate of Srichandra, R. G. Basak, E.I., Vol, XU, pp. 186-42. 
Inscriptions of Bengal, Vol. III, N. G. Majumdar, p. 11 ff. 
7. Chandra-Copper Plates, (a) Paschimbhag C. P. of Srichandra yr 5, ed. by 
Kamalakanta Gupta in Bhattasali commemoration volume, Dacca Plate of 
_ Kalyana chandra, yr 25; Two Mainamat! Plates of Ladaha chandra ; 
‘Mainamate Plate of govinda chandra, all these Plates are discussed by A. H. 
Dani, The proc of the Indian Histoyjc Comgress, 23rd Session, Pf, I, Aligarh 


1960, 1186-4]. 
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With regard to the domain of Gopichind there are diverge 
opinions. According to Grierson, Manik chand’s domain w 
to the west of Dharmapur, nine or ten miles away from B&gdokari 


The locality is even now called after Mé&nikchandra’s famous wi 
‘Mainamatir Kot’. But we have a different account in the article 
Visvesvara Bhattacharya (JASB, N.S., Vol. VI P 131-34): who locat 
the capital of Gopichandra at P&tikanagar (on the basis of the We 
Bengal version of Durlaba Mallick) i.e., Patikapari, lying close to tl 
Maynamatir Kot. In the modern view, P&tikanagar, the capital 
Gopichandra, comes to be identified with Pattikeraka which is in an 
around the Mainadmati Hill, lying six miles far from Komilla in th 
Tipperah district, 


In one place of the Gopichand legend we find names of Kam! 
Meharkul which have also been identified with Kumilla and Mehar 
Pargana of the Tipperah district®. Gopichand?, identification wi 
Govindachandra of the Chandra dynasty may depend on the histor 
cal fact of Govindachandra’s suzerainty over the tract of Mainam 
recently known from a newiy discovered Copper Plate of the above kir 
from the region (Mainamati Copper Plate of Govindachandra). 


That Gopichind was a figure of pre-Muhammadan age hs 
already been stated. His placement in the medieval period is justifiab 
on the basis of the names of the N&tha gurus found in the legend 
Names of Gopichand’s grandparents found in different recensions of t} 
legend and similarity of some of them with those in the epigraphs of t 
Chandra kings can scarcely be taken as gcod ground for the identificati 
of Gopichand and Govindachandra of the above dynasty. Histor 
has not yet thrown any light on him. But in view of Gop! Chand 
period of existence in the medieval time and a faint trace of identity c 
the locality over which the said hero ruled, it is tempting to ide 
tify (though tentatively) the two as one and the same. One w 
a part of legendary heritage, i.e., Gopichand and the other, t 
historic Govindachandra of the Maindmati copper plate. 


8. Song of Manik Chandra, Grierson, JASB, Vol. XLVII, 1878 Pt. J, pp. 186-36. 
9. Vcefighy Pauddha dharma, N. N. Dasgupta, Calcutta, 1255 B. S. pp. 14-18. 


THE TRADITIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE ORIGIN OF 
DAKSINA KOSALA 
p e 


J.P. SING DEO 


In the Purinas, Koéala occurs as a janapada of the Vindhya 
precipices.1 This Koéala of the Vindhyan region is evidently difigrent 
from the epic Koéala consisting of territories around Ayodhya in 
U.P. Generally known as Daksina Koéala, this janapada of the 
Puranas appears from the epigraphic evidence and current traditions to 
haye comprised the Drug, Raipur, Bilaspur and Raigarh Districts of 
M.P., and’Sambalpur, Balangir and Kalahandi Districts of Orissa.* 
It is not knowa when and how this extensive region came to be 
known as Kofala. The indication of the existence of another Koéala, 
apart from the one ruled by the Ikgvaku kings of Ayodhya, is how- 
ever, given by the Ramayana. According to the evidence of the epic, 
Dagaratha, king of Koégala, married KaugalyA who apparently 
was the daughter of the king of another Kofgala. Is it possible that 
Kaufgalya was the prinecss of Daksina Kogala ? As a matter of 
fact, a tradition recorded in the KoSala-khanda, an unpublished 
manuscript now lying in the Gita Press collection at Gorakhpur,’ 
associates Daksina Kosala with KauSalya. The tradition contains that 
to the south of the Vindhya there was a city named Nāgapațan. 
Once a mighty king named Kośala ruled over the country around 
Nagapatan. After him the kingdom came to be known as Koéala. A few 
generations after the kingdom passed to Bhainumant. He had a 
daughter named Kauśalyā. The princess was married to Daégaratha, 
king of Ayodhya. As Bhanumant had no male issue, Dasaratha 
inherited the kingdom of his father-in-law on the latter’s death. 
Since then Kogala came to be known as Daksina Koégala and Ayodhya 





1. S. Misra, Janapada Staies in Ancient India, Delhi, 1978, pp. 818f. 

9. B. C. Jain, Uthirga Lekha (in Hindi), Raipur, passim. 

3. Reference to this manuscript has been made by Anjaninandan Saran while 
explaining a passage of the Manasapiyiea (Balakhanda, Vol. II. Gita Press 
edition, Samvat 2018, 4th edition, 1.118), 
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as Uttara Kosala. The mythical character of the account takes away 
-~ much of its historical value. But the cultural link between the two 
KoSalas, as suggested by the identity of their names, receives corrobora- 
tion from the tradition recorded in the KoSala-khanda. In view of 
this fact, the importance of the KoSala-khanda manuscript increases to 
a great extent. The possibility of throwing light on the formation of 
the Koéala kingdom in the south and its early history may become 
brighter if fhe manuscript of KoSala-khanda is properly edited and 
published.. Otherwise an invaluable source-book will remain beyond the 
reach of scholars and the traditional history of a region in perpetual 
obscurity.* E | | | E 





4. In a letter, Sri Anandinath Sarma of the Gita Press informs the anthor that 
, the text of the Kofala Ahanda cannot be edited on acconnt of its highly 


_ erotic content. The erotic nature of the tezh suggests that its author was a 
Vaisnava of the Mithila school, 


4 m 
MUKHALINGAS VAISALI 
GAUTAM SENGUPTA 


Mukhalifga is an important iconic form of Siva because it synthe- 
sises the anthropomorphic as well as the phallic aepects. The antiquity 
of this form goes back to an early date. As an iconic type it. 1s well 
represented in the Indian traditions. The present paper seeks to bring 
to light hitherto little known Mukhalingas? from Vaisali, the ancient 
seat of the Vajjian republic and an important urban centre of the early 
historic period. 


According to a popular tradition there were four concealed (Gupta) 
Mahidevas within the peripkery of VaiSali, T. Bloch, excavating 
the site in the early years of this century, alluded to it? thus “the four 
corners of ancient city of Vaigali are marked by four lingas or 
Mahadevas, of which the two roithern ones are Visible and the two 
southern ones’ hidden. Hence their name Gupta-Mahadeva . . the 
north eastern liga ig an old Chaumukhi Mahadeva, with for? faces 
which “stands inside a pit. evidently the remains of a bric? temple. 
The’ north” western ore” is of white marble ard modern”. The two 
southern ones, as indicated in a map provided by Bloch, are to be 
placed in the villages of Konsa and Dharara, respectively. At present, 
however, two Mukhalingas are known and toth of them are quite old. 


In order to appreciate the prevalent oral tradition about Mahadeva, 
an examination, of the glyptic material from VaiSali is a desideratum. 
The popularity of Siva cult in its various aspects, is attested to by 
numerous sealings, mostly of {he Gupta pericd. The sealing” of queen 

| 





l. Rao. G Elements of Hindu Iconography, 1971, vol. II, pt. I, p. 64-65 
and pl, facing p. 86. 

9. Misra Y. & Ray, S. Guide to Vaisak and Vaisah Museum, 1964, p 36 and 
43, pl. VIIL 

3. Gupta. P.L. in Comprehensive History of Bihar, vol. J. pt. II. p. 908. He, 
however, assigued a wrongtdate for the ‘yin-inscribed image”, implying, 
gbviouslyithe Baniya linga, 


16 
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Prabhudama‘, assignable to the 3rd. Cent. A. D., shows a bull figure. 
Another seal bears the representation of the liñga and trigtla with 
the accompanying legend which reads AmratakeSvara, celebrated 


as one of the Guhya lingas in the Puranic Jliterature. Trisila and 
humped bull® occur on various sealings. Another sealing snowing 
“a very roughly sketched bullock running to right . . and a crescent 
moon” above has been interpreted as a depiction of the Sasénkamauli 
aspect. Even the Ardhandrisvara form, the earliest of its kind, is found 
portrayed in a Vaisali sealing’, Evidently, Vaisali, the heaitland of 
Tirabhukti in the Gupta period, witnessed an upsurge of the neo-Brahma- 
nical faith and Mukhalingas of Vaisali are indicative of the emergence 
of Saivism asa force in the region, 


Incidentally, boyh the Mukhalingas under discussion are of Catur- 
mukha variety. The nomenclature and symbolism of the faces have 
been dealt with at length by several scholars® on the basis of texts 
like the Visrudharmottara and Ripamandana Lifiga symbolises the creation 
of the universe, and the five faces represent the five elements. The 
front face, Sadyojdta, represents Mahi or Prithvi ; Vdmadeva, the face 
to the proper right, represents Jala ; the terrific face on the proper 
left, Aghora symbolises Tejah, Tatpurusha, the rear face, signifies Vayu 
and the fifth face ISana, which is said to be even inconceivable by the 
sages, represent, Akdsa. The Linga thus appears to be a symbol of 
Patichabhitta rendered in plastic forms. 


The north-eastern linga referred to by Bloch is found in situ 
within a pit, evidently the foundation of an early temple., at the village 
Kamanchapra, identified by a section of scholars with Kammiara-prima 








4. Bloch. T. ASIAR, 1903-04. Smith. V. JRAS, 1902, p. 267-268. 
5. Spooner. D. B. ASIAR. 1918-14, pl. XLVII, No. 248. 


6. Bloch. T. ibid. p. 104, seal No. 80. Banerjca.” J. N. Development of Hindu 
Iconography, 1966, p. 179. 


7. Spooner. D. B. ibid, seal Nos. 369, 422, 574. Sinha B. P. & Ray. S. 
Vaish Excavations, 1958-1962, p. 118. In fact humped bull and creacent 
arc the most frequently repeated devices in the Gupta sealings of Vaifsli. 


8. Spooner. D. B. ibid, pp. 121, 150 pl. L. No. 672. Banejea J. N. ibid, 
p. 181. 


Q. Spooner, D. B. ibid, 152, pl. I. Banerjea, J. N. ibid, p. 181. 
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of the Jaina traditions. The linga is impressive in dimension. It al 
on a circular arghya-patta 59" in diameter, from the arghya-pat{a, to ity 
top is 38” and each face is 237x17”. The eastern face is ea 
smoothened off. The western face, though corroded, remotely recapit 

lates its better days inthe traces of a crown held across the ee 
by a beaded band and a broad kära, formed probably by the Sarpa 
held around the neck. The nothern one (plate I) is in somewhat bette 
state of preservation. The graceful jafdjufa is arranged in a tuft e 
decorated witha crown, triangular in shape with a central knob aor 
which radiates petal-like designa., Along the forehead run two bands 
The bands, emphatically drawn, mark the transition from one carvi 

plane to the other. The eyes, broad and half closed, touch the na 
The nose climbs down from below the forehead in a smooth and up 
faltering line and terminates over the full and fleshy lips, the lower 1) 
being spread forward. Slightly bent chin and the soft cheeks perfect 
balance each other. Karna-kundalas. are also noticeable, Aksamdlad, eae 
with an eye to the detaile, is neat in execution. The face has a 5c | 
charm usually found in a femine countenance. In all likelihood it repr 
sents the Umdmukha as enjoined in some texts. The southern face de 
nitely depicts the Aghora aspect which has been emphasised by many 
feature. Hair is arranged in a vertical order with a clearly define 
ridge-like parallel lines. The whole arrangement is superblly decisi 
and not a single line is hesitant. The third eye on the forehead is — 


H 





shown with a prominent pupil. The otber two eyes, small but turbule 
convey a different mood. The mouth, toothless and stark, ¿nd mov 
cħed, establishes more fcrcefully the terrific aspect. The entire ima | 
monumental in charecter, is carved owt of tlack tasalt ard neces 
an idiom which is at once forceful and emotional. This jmage ag. 
substantiates the “eastern version of Gupta classical tiends’’?°. hee 
the base of the arghya-patfa runs an inscription mutilated to a peel 


extent 4 | 


| 








10. Rao. G. ibid. pp. 91 98. Banerjea, J. N. ibid. pp 459-462. 


11. Agrawala. V.S. A Survey of Gupta Art and Some sivitipses cf Now 
Kuthara and Khok, Lalit Kala, No. 9. p. 23, 
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Probably it is the only of its kind from Bihar and a comparative 
tudy with the known specimens from Kosam! (Uttar Pradesh), Khoh? 
ind Udaigiri* (Madhya Pradesh) may help us to understand its relevance 
a wider context. 

The other image is now housed ina modern temple within the 
illage Baniya equated with the Vanijyagrama of the Jaina literature. 
he image (plate II), unpretentious in dimension, stands on a rectan- 
ular arghya-patta, The facial features are badly disturbed due to 
nstant rubbing of sandal-paste, clarified butter and such other items. 
he eastern face shows a jafdbhdra held across the forehead by a simple 
nd. The third eye is reduced to an emphatic dot. The western face 
: similar in iconic features ; here only the band is slightly orna» 
ental. The northern face shows a frivaliemark along the neck and some 
cks of hair come down to the level of shoulder. A hdra, very 
uch ornamental in nature, suspends over the torso, The southern ` 
e also decorated with the /rivali on the neck and a simple Adra 
ver the body, is badly mutilated at the portion above the forehead. 
fds are arranged in two tiers, the lower ones run in three horizontal 
urses, balanced at the centre by a vertical stalk, the upper ones are 
tmed into knots and tied by a fillet. The image is conceived in an 
sentially two dimensional form and explains its flattened nature. The 
ces are not lit by expressiveness and a schematic air pervades the 
tire composition. Stylistically, it marks the transformation of an 
iotional idiom into a hieratic one. The image, made of black basalt, 
ay be placed on artistic consideration to a transitional phase, corres- 
nding to the 7th.8th century A.D. 


In the domain of iconography, the sipnificance of the Vaisali 


mens can hardly be overstressed. The Kamanchapra image is 


bably one of the earliest Cafurmukha from Eastern India, and the 





. Saraswati S. K. A Survey of Indian Sculpture 1957, p. 1438. 

N. P. Joshi, Catalogue of the Brahmanicel Sculptures in the State Museum, 
Luchnow, pt. I, p. 108-104, pls. 5. 6. and fig, 31. 

' P. Chandra, Stone sculptures in 
UXVIT.3 R. D. Banerji, The T 
Agrawala, ibid. pl. facing D. 22. 


ihe Allahabad Museum, pls. LXVI & 
emple of Siva at Bhumara pl. XVC. ; V. S. 


B. N. Sharma, Kuging ligas from Mathura, JOI. vol. XRVII, Nes. 1-2 
fig. 5, 
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Baniya image, a lineal discendant of the earlier liga, also pre-date 
. most of the other Mukhalangas. The twin images of Vaiśāl contribu 
to our knowledge about the inception and evolution of an icon as we 
as its style. 

Stylistically speaking the twin Caturmukha litgas bridge to : 
certain extent the gap of tradition that existed prior to th 
development of the early medieval sculptural idiom in Northern Bihar 
Though segregated by the Ganga from the Magadhan territories, thb 
part of Bihar also came under the over all art-trend of East-Indi 
These two images help us to mark the route of diffusion of an ar 
trend that pervaded the entire culture zone.}® 

Use of black basalt to carve out the form in both the images 
_ specially in Kamanchapra sepcimen also establishes the fact that muc 
before the growth of the Pala school, the sculptors of Vaisa 
introduced it is a plastic medium.” 





16. R. D. Banerji, E.I. S.M.S. pl. LI.; V. Mishra. Mithila, Art and Archi- 
teciuro. pl. XIX fig. 37. P.I. Gupta, Patna Museum Catalogue of Ant- 
quities, p. 162. 

17. V.S. Agrawala. tbid. The next crucible of Gupta art and culture was 
the region of Arign and Mithila with flourising centres at Champa and 
Vaiéalt. 

18, Use of bluish basalt in the Gupta sculpture of Bengal is, however, well- 
known, Saraswati. S. K, Early Sculptures of Bongal. pp. 24-25, figs. 8 ad 9. 


A NOTE ON THE JOGIMARA CAVE INSCRIPTION 
SAMARESH BANDYOPADHYAY 


In a recent communication to the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, S. N. 
Ghosal thas referred to the interpretations on the Jogimara Cave ins- 
cription given by Boyer, Bloch, Pischel, Ltiders and S.K. Chatterjee 
and’ remarked that ‘none of these interpretations is free from inaccu- 
racies’. Although, according to him, ‘on the basis of these interpreta- 
tions of the terms the inscription should be translated as ‘‘Sutanuka 
by name, a female attendant (devoted to the service of gods). Her 
loved he, who came from Benaras, Devadinna by name, skilled in sculp- 
ture”, he suggests a different interpretation. Thus he observes that 
‘the word rpa indicates a drama and is identical with réipaka, which 
convcys the same meaning. It means “the play, the dramatic per- 
formance, the histrionic art”. So répa-daksa indicates ‘‘one who is 
expert in the theatrical performance’’.’ Accordingly, Ghosal translates 
the inscription as: ‘Sutanukaé by name, a female attendant ( devoted 
to the service of of gods). Her loved he, who came from Benaras, 
Devadinna by name, skilful in the dramatic performance (1.¢e., adept 
in the histrionic art ).? He further justifies his interpretation by 
stating that ‘actors and actresses are immoral by nature and in the 
present inscription there occurs in the description of the development 
of love between the temple-maid Sutanuké and the actor Devadinna’.* 


Although it is not very sure how much justified it is to describe 
all actors and actresses as ‘immoral by nature’, there is little doubt 
that the word rūpa has been found to be used in Sanskrit literature 
to denote ‘a show, play, drama’,? and that on the basis of this 
meaning of the word rūpa an alternative interpretation of the expression 
lupa-dakhe (Sanskrit ripa-daksa) of the inscription as expert in the thea- 
trical performance’ ‘i,e,, an efficient actor, does not seem unlikely. 


l. Asiatic Society Monthly Bulletin, Vol. VIT, No. 3, March, 1979, pp. 14-16, 
2. Cf Monier-Williams’ Sasxskrit-English Dictionary, p. 816. 
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Ghosal’s statement in this context that Liiders ‘remains silent 
over the term (sic) /upa-dakhe’ is, however, not correct. For as we 
may point out, while making a reference to this inscription in his 
List of Brahmi Inscriptions, etc. (No. 921), Liiders takes the expression 
to mean a ‘copyist’ as will be apparent from the following translation 
of the inscription given by him. 

‘The temple-servant (devadasikyi) Sutanuka (Sutanuka) by name. 
The copyist (/upadakha), Devadinna (Devadatta) by name, the Balanaseya 
(native from Baranasi) loved her.’ 


Attention may further be drawnin this connection to certain facts 
Which seems to have escaped the notice of Ghosal. The Hathigumpha 
inscription refers to the learning of rūpa by Kharavela and according 
to K. P. Jayaswal, ‘it is impossible to imagine that the prince 
learned acting’. He also points out that ‘in the present inscription the 
position of the word riipa shows that its meaning can only be 
currency. Jayaswal also refers to the expression /vpa-dakha of the 
Jogimara Cave inscription which, according to him, also ‘may mean a 
currency officer’.2 What, however, seems to te of considerable impor- 
tance in this regard is that D. R. Bhandarkar also interprets the ex- 
pression /upa-dakhe io mean a ‘banker’, and. according to him, the 
inscription intends to record that there was ‘a devaddsi Sutanuka by 
name, who was loved by Devadinna, native of Baéranasi and a banker 
(ripa-daksa) by profession’.* 

The suggestion of a devadasi having fallen in love with a ‘banker’ 
or moneyer, however, does not appear improbable when it is remem- 
bered that the word rūpa, as Bhandarkar points out,® has been found 
to be used in the sense of ‘coin’ or ‘money’ not only in the Arthasas- 





3, Ep. Ind., Vol. XX, p. 81 and note 8. Jayaswal also points out that the 
expression is also taken to mean a City-Magistrate who could recognise 
offenders at a glance.’ D.C. Sitcar (Ind. Ep. Gloss., p. 282) following 
Boyer or Bloch when he explains the expression as ‘a sculptor or painter’, 


4, Ep, Ind., Vol, XXT, p, 81. 
Carmichael Lectures, 1921, pp, 124-25, 131. 


6. Ed. R.P. Kangle, 1960, Part I, 2.5.20; 2.9.28 ; 2.12.95 ; 4.1.44 -4,4,20- 
21; pp, 40, 47, 57, 180-81. 


T, See our paper in J. A. I. H., Vol. II, pp. 95-97 and notes 11-22, 
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trd,° bat also in a number of literary and epigraphic records.’ 
The evidence of the Hathigampha inscription has been considered 
above. Learning of rūpa i.e., the science of coinage by Upāli has 
also been referred to in the Mahdvagga.® Patafjali also uses the 
word riipa inthe sense of a coin when he states that the Ripdtarka 
examines a kdrsdpana aņd one causes a Réupa-tarka to examine a 
karsapana.® In the same sense the word has been found to be used 
by Buddhaghosa in his commentary on the Mahdvagga passage when 
he states that one wanting to learn the Rupasujta (Sanskrit Riupasitra), 
i€ a set of rules concerning coins must turn over many kdrsd- 
Panas aud look at them.® It has also been pointed out by Bhandar- 
Kar that the word has the same meaning in the Vinayapitaka.! 
The Mahdsupina Jataka also uses the word in the sense of ‘coin’.” 


Bhandarkar, however, appears to believe that the word /tipa was 
substituted by répaka after the beginning of the Christian era when, 
he observes that though ‘the import of the term répa survived to a 
very late period, .. .. .. it was by no means much in vogue after 
the beginning of the Christian era’..43 But, as we have shown 
elsewhere,“ in some places of the Pythvirdjavijaya of Jayanaka™ the 
word has been used?* in the sense of ‘coin’. 


8, SBE, Vol. XIII, pp. 201 ff ; cf also Bhandarkear’s Carmichael Leciures, 
1921, pp, 124-25. 
9, J, A. I. H., Vol. II, p, 97 and note 28, 


10, Ibid,„ Vol, I p, 32 and note 10, 

ll, SBE, Vol, XX, p, 387; cf, also Bhandarkar’s Carmichael Lectures, 1921, 
p, 181, 

12, I, 177; cf, also JNSI, Vol, XV. p, 88, 

13. Op, c#,, p, 131, 

14, See ‘Ripa’ in the Early Indian Indigenous Coms, Ed, D, C,Sircar, 1970, 
pp, 159-860, 


15, Ed, S, K, Belvalkar, Calcutta, 1914. 
16, XI, 22; V, 141; V, 186, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE SDOK KAC THOM INSCRIPTION, Part I—A STUDY 
IN INDO-KHMER CIVILIZATION by Adhir Chakravarti, published 
by Sanskrit College, Calcutta, 1978, pp. 367, price Rs. 65.00. 


The volume under review attracts attention because the subject 


matter is not poorly presented under an attractive title as is the 
case with many of the Indian publications of the present time, which 
are mostly Ph. D. theses of our universities. Some of these latter are 
not really worthy of publication, but are published by the authors 
who want the benefit of published ‘research work’, while the publishing 
houses (especially the new ones) are after books to be secured on 
easy terms from young and unknown authors, tecause any stuff 
printed in these days are sold and, moreover, a grant towards the 
cost of printing is expected from some benevolent government 
agencies. Thc object being to put the book on sale as quickly as 
possible, little attempt is made to print them with proper care so as to 
avoid errors. Sometimes attractive titles are fabricated in order to 
ensure the sale of books without considering whether they are suitable. 
Recently, we had an occasion to write the foreword of a volume entitled 
The Regions of Kapi§d and Gandhédra—A Study in Cultural History from 
C. 262 to 455 A. D. which soon came out with the rather unsuitable 
and peculiar title Cultural History of Ancient India—A Socio-Economic 
and Cultural Survey of Kapisa and Gandhdra. 


The subject has been dealt with in the work under review in 
ten chapters. Besides ‘Historical and General Information’ in Chapter I, 
‘Political Institutions’ have been discussed in Chapters I-II under the 
headings ‘Kingship’ and ‘Hierarchy’, while ‘Sccial Organisation’ 1s 
the subject of Chapters IV-VIL which deal with ‘Patterns of Kinship’, 
‘Caste System’, ‘The Caste System in Practice’ and. “The Slave Society: 
respectively. Economic life is discussed in Chapter VII, the next 
two Chapters dealing with the Devarfja and his cult. 


As regards India’s contribution to the growth of civilization in 
South-East Asia, we have no doubt to bearin mind the pride of the 
17 
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renascent peoples of the region in respect of their heritage while 
discussing the topic; but that does not mean that we shall have 
to sacrifice, in the process, truth which is the very basis of all scientific 
investigation. There is a tendency now in South-East Asia to deny, or 
minimize as much as possible, the influence of India on the culture of 
the area, and it is quite intelligible since the same kind of ‘national’ 
(and therefore biased and unhistorical) apprcach is often noticed here 
in our country as well as elsewhere in the world. We are glad, however, 
that the Cambodian gentleman merely says, “What S. E. Asia owes to 
India is infinitely less than what France, Spain or England owes to 
Rome which occupied and ruled these countries” (p. v.) because he 
could have as well said, “It is India which borrowed her civilization 
entirely from South-East Asia”, and could have easily offered some 
kind of arguments in favour of such a theory. 


There are a few cases where our author has not been as accurate 
as expected. Thus he says, “AU that may be conceded is that the 
Brahmaksatra was sometimes synonymous with Ksatriya” (p. 105). and 
cites Sircar’s The Guhilas of Kiskindha (p. 10 and note 7) in support of 
the view. Sircar, however, says, “the Brahma-K gatriya rulers, who 
could claim the status of both the Brabmana and the Kgatriya, often 
preferred to be called Ksatriya.’? The two things do not appear to be 
exactly the same. 


As regards the interpretation of the designations Rdjaputra and 
Réjakula (pp. 47-48, 51, 61, 63, 94), it may be noted that Rajaputra 
originally meant ‘the king’s son’ and later became the title of royal 
officers and feudatory rulers (Ravat. Rautta, etc.) while Rājakula origi- 
nally meant ‘the king’s family’, soon ‘a member of the king’s family’ 
and next ‘an officer of the king’s househould or administration’ and 
later the title of feudatories (Raval, etc.). These cases of fabricated rela- 
tionship between the king and his subordinates remind us of the 
official designations Kumdér-dmdtya and Kumdra-mahdpdétra who were 
apparently royal cflicers enjoying the status of the Kumdra or prince. 


The author is generally thorough and his views are sober. How- 
over, there are some misprints and also a lack of uniformity in the 
system of transliteration follo wed (cf., e.g., the verses, quoted at p. 42 
and at p: 141). 
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The book will be welcomed by people interested in the early period 


of Indian history in general and inthe spread of Indianism abroad in 
particular. | 


D, ©. Sircar 


' GANGAR GHĀF by Shri Radharaman Mitra. Calcutta History Series, 
Number One. Published by Aitihasik, 47/2 A, Gariahat Road, Calcutta-19 


Available at Grantha Prakash, 19, Shyamacharan De Street, Calcutta-72. 
Priee Rs. 4,50 


No comprehensive or satisfactory history has been written of 
Calcutta which remained for a century and a half the headquarters 
of British rule in India and grew up, rather unthinkingly, into a 
sprawling city along the river, packing into a narrow space hetero 
geneous groups of people. Some of them came from other provinces, 
evidently in connection with trade, and settled mostly in central-north 
Calcutta. Many of us do not know much about Calcutta’s really 
interesting past, for instance, its arterial roads, its temples, churches, 
and mosques, how those came to be built or when and why the 
ghats lining the riverfront in the east were constructed by the many 
notable persons whose names are still associated with these. 


Shri Radharaman Mitra is competent to write a book like this. 
is a lone researcher’ in the field and works all for love. He 
digs up tke old roots of the city’s life-history and spares no pains to 
collect relevant data from unexpected sources. This curious zeal has 
helped him bring out some extremely interesting monographs on 
Rammohan and Vidyasagar in Calcutta; 


He 


The present work on the bathing and cremation Ghats of Calcutta 
is solely based on some old records he has hunted up. The account of as 
many as forty different ghats stretching from Cossipore to the Old Fort 
area has been very carefully compiled, after scrutiny and comparison, 
from the eight lists he has secured. While filling out the dry bones of 
topography, the author has rightly felt the urge to sketch the ori- 
gin and background of persons and families whose handsome donations 
built and maintained the ghéts. And in the process he has succeeded 
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in providing a useful infra-structure for some phases of the city’s 
social history in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. Sbri 
Mitra shows a good grasp of the material facts which he uses with 
caution and judgement, avoiding unhistorical speculations. 


Readers who like to know better the development of an urban 
culture based on the city’s location and environment and its changing 
face under an expanding colonial economy will be thankful to the 
editor of Ajitihasik, the historical quarterly, for undertaking such 
authentic publications, informative yet attractive. The book under 
review is small in size but its substantial merit far outweighs its 
volume. . 
o Bimala Prasad Mukherji 


‘- WALL-PAINTINGS OF THE WESTERN HIMALAYA, by Mira Seth, 
Publications Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government 
of India, New Delhi, 1976 pp. 131, pls., biblio., index. price Rs. 100/- 


For the last quarter of a century Pahari miniature painting has 
been receiving increasing attention from Indian and fcreign scholars, 
but Pahari wall-paintaing has been in contrast taken very little notice 
of. A few stray notes and articles have doubtless found accommoda- 
tion in popular periodicals from time to time, not always with 
‘dependable documentation and critical analysis, but no comprehensive 
study of these paintings supported by serious survey and scholarship, 
‘was ever attempted even. The publication under review by Dr. Miss 
Mira Seth who happets to be a member of the Indian Administrative 
Service, is therefore perhaps the first documented and dependable his- 
torical study of the wall-paintings of the Panjab Himalayas, and hence 
a most welcome one. Here within its two covers has been collected 
a good mass of material including a few recent discoveries ; this 
material has been arranged, organised ard studied in the context of 
the total art and social situation of this region in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries so as to enable the reader a more or less 
total view of the culture of the time and the place the book is 
concerned with. It therefore promises to be an important reference 
book on the art and culture of the Panjab Himalayas. . 
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Miss Seth introduces her study with as many as three short 
chapters on the geography, history and the socio-religious situation of 
this relatively inaccessible region which, during the long decades of 
slow but sure decay and disintegration of Mughal Imperial authority, 
provided shelter, among many others seeking reguge, toa fair number 
of artists migrating from the courts of Delhi, Agra and other 
feudal centres in the plains, to find patronage in the much smaller 
and much less affluent courts of the hill-rdfés. The author has done 
well to underline this fact and to explain the reason why Pahari 
painting, both in its miniatures-and mural versions, has to be studied 
in the context of eighteenth and nineteenth century Mughal and 
Rajasthani painting. 


The patrons of Pahari wall-paintings as much as of Pahari 
miniatures were thus first, the hill-rdjas and- the nobles themselves and 
‘secondly, the authorities of the mafhas (monastic institutions) as- at 
the temples at Dhamtal, Pandari and Dharmsal. They were both 
‘Vishnuite by religions affiliation and inspiration, devoted ‘mostly -to-the 
Radh&-Krishna cult and subscribing to the ideology of Pushjtmdrga, 
all imported from Rajasthan by the hill-rdj/ds and nobles who were 
themselves Rajputs. The author has ably brought out this fact and 
explained fully the impact of this region as much as on the culture 
of the courts and the Rajput aristocracy. But the socio-religious culture 
of the artists themselves, (whether they were brdhmanas, stitradharas or 
sthapatis ig Immaterial) as well as of the general run of the caste Hindus 
was Smérta-paurdpik Brahmanism in which Siva and Durgă and 
paurdpik myths and legends played a very prominent part. Naturally 
therefore, in the thematic content of the paintings, both mural and 
miniature, Vaishnava content deminates, but peurapik Brabmenica 
content is also something which one has to reckon with to enable 


` one appreciate the total socio-religious and artistic milieu. . 


Very understandably the author devotes considerable space and 
takes considerable pains to describe and analyse the religious and 
iconographic contents of the paintirgs. She also takes a great deal of 
care to record and describe- as meny temples and paintings as 
she could sursey in the- entire -region and its neightourhcod. On 
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both these counts the coverage is comprehensive. As a piece of 
documentation on this subject the book is indeed valuable since in 
a few more decades or so many of these paintings are bound to 
fade away and the temples themselves to disintegrate. 


To an art-historian it is gratifying to find that the author has 
not forgotten to present an analysis of the technical and formal, 
that is, aesthetic problems of the paintings involved in such a 
study. She has analysed the manner and technique of preparation 
of the wall surface, the colours used, the general character of the com» 
positions, the difference of these murals and finally has she underlined 
the aesthetic fact that Pahari wall-paintings are but larger, magni- 
fied versions of the art of Pahari miniature painting. Both, she has 
rightly polnted out, belong to the same aesthetic vision and imaging 
tion, the same socio-cultural situation. 


It is a book worth acquiring, worth reading. The quality of 
book-production is fairly good, though not reaching eny high attitude. 
As documents the reproduction of the paintings could have been 
clearer and sharper: 


Amita Ray 


TECHNIQUE OF INDIAN PAINTING by Asok K: Bhattacharya, 


published by Saraswat Library, Calcutta, 1976, pp. 174, illustrations 28, 
price Rs, 50.00 


Indian painting is a fascinating subject, the lure of which has 
resulted in an ever growing literature on it. But at the same time not 
much has been done for proper understanding of the grammar of 
painting followed by Indian artists: The efforts of Coomaraswamy and 
Kramrisch in this respect were never emulated with equal competence. 
Their endeavour to explain Indian art through the language of Silpa 
texts did not encourage many to tread on this difficult irack and find 
out the principles guiding an Indian artist. Dr. Bhattacharya, therefore, 
deserves our sincere thanks for coming forward to study the technique 
of Indian painting as known from jhe Silpa texts ina comprehensive 
manner and correlate them as far as practicable with actual remains. 
Understandably, the corpose of this work ig to acquaint the readers. 
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with the viewpoints of Indian painters and thereby help them ‘in 
appreciating their works objectively and independent of any alien bias’. 
To achieve this end, the author divides his book into four principal 
parts, the first being the Introduction. In the introductory sectlon, an 
evaluation of what has so far been done on Indian Silpa texts has been 
made. Moreover the problems confronting one intending to study these 
texts and the method followed by the author to overcome them have becn 
enumerated. In the concluding part of this section, an appraisal of the 
source materials has been made under the following sub-heads : Silpa 
Texts ; Non-canonical Literature and Extant Paintings. The publica- 
tion of the complete text of the Visyudharmottara-purdna in the Gaik- 
wad Oriental Series gave the author and edge over Coomaraswamy and 
Kramrisch both of whom, on account of their access to only a part 
of this valuable text, could not solve allthe problems related to the 
technica] details contained in it. The author has shown through- a 
brief summary of this text that its Cifrastitra section occupies ‘the 
supremo position among Silpa texts on painting by virtue of its 
comprehensive and systematic treaiment of the subject. Its unique con- 
tribution lies in the formulation of laws of foreshortening, a subject 
that has not been specifically covered by any other Sipa text. The 
Samardpgana stitradhdra is another Sipa text whose discussion on the 
‘eight limbs’ or the eight successive stages in the making of a good 
painting may give an insight into the entire procedure involved in 
producing a mural in Indian technique. The Apardjitaprechd, a text 
on Vastusdstra, has been found to contain much useful information, 
the most important of which consists in the discussion on various 
types of decorative motifs for embellishing architectural establishments. 
The Abhilgsitaértha-cintémanl, better known as Mdnosolldsa, is another 
important sSilpa text whose author seems to have a firsthand 
knowledge of the technique of painting. The Silparatna indicates 
that the tradition of painting, as reflected inthe Mdnasolldsa, was 
continued as late as the second half of the 16th century A.D. Apart 
from these texts and other canonical works of marginal importance, 
non-canonical literature was found to provide through casual references 
yaluable details regarding methods of painting. 


The introductory chapter is followed by a section on Material. 
Jn this section an elatorate discussion is made on Carriers and 
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:Grounds, Crayons: and Brushes, Colours and Pigments and the Binding 
.Media. In the sub-section on Carriers and Grounds, the author 
‘dwells on subjects like mural, panel and canvas. On examining the 
canonical texts he finds three distinctive formulas for the preparation 
of the ground for wall-painting. The actual remains of painting at — 
at Ajanta, Bagh, Ellora and Sittanavasal conform, in some respect, 
-to the prescription given by the Mdnasolldsa. In respect of some 
-details, however, they are at variance with the canonical injunction. 
‘As regards painting on wooden plaques, the Silpa texts are not very 
‘informative. Tho Apardjitaprecha, standing as an exception, lay down 
-a recipe which seems to agree with the practice of the traditional 
painters working an wooden boards. Though pafacitra or painting on 
canvas has an age-old background, canon-makers seldom considered its 
-technique worthy of discussion. However, the scanty information 
supplied by some texts regarding the preparation of the ground on 
cloth is in conformity with what can be gathered by observing the 
“methods adopted by the traditional paja painters. After preparing the 
“ground the artist was faced with the task of making the actual 
painting. For this purpose he used such accessories as crayon, style, 
` brush etc. Recognising the importance of these accessories, the silpa 
“texts gave specifications for contriving them. Similarly they supplied 
procedures for obtaining pigmenis for colcurs of three types, viZ., pri- 
mary, mixed and metallic. The inclusion of white and black in the 
list of primary colours was probably due to their cspacity to effect as 
pigments various tints and shades of an individual colour. The terms 
used by the ancient authorities for the recommended colours are not 
‘ always intelligible. Dr. Bhattacharya pays a special attention to this 
“problem and gives convincing interpretations of several such terms. 
Thus through his investigation we now know that the word sydmo 
` stands for a dark green or blue hue. The Si/pa texts recommended 
‘ how to fix colours on the ground by using binding media extracted 
‘-from:animal and vegetable sources. The most favowied binding medium 
was vajralepa,a mixture composed of various glue-substanees ard plas- 
ter. Authorities on Indian painting gave the recipes of different types 
of vajralepa and point cut their effectiveness as an adhesive. They also 
‘prescribed the use of glue and gum as the final costing of the 
‘ground. The: paintings of Ajanta supgest the adherence of Indian 
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painters to the canonical prescription regarding the use of glue. In the 
Bagh and the Chamba murals the application of gum has been detected 
But the painters at Ellora probably followed a different tradition while 
using lime-water as the medium for binding the pigment. 


In the section on Method, the author discusses the technical processes, 
which, according to the slipa texts, an artist should follow in deli- 
neating painting on various carriers. The Samar drigana-sitradhdéra says 
that an artist should adhere to asfa-arigdni (eight limbs) of painting 
for achieving success as a painter. But the exact implication of some 
of the eight limbs remained doubtful in spite of Coomaraswamy’s 
critical study of them. Dr. Bhattacharya after reviewing the problem 
afresh -has considerably improved upon Coomaraswamy’s reading. 
According to his interpretation, the eight limbs, viz., vartikd, bhigni- 
bandhana, lekhyam, rekhdkarma, karsakarma, vartand, lekhakarana and 
dvikarma, refer respectively to the preparation of the crayon, the pre- 
paration of the ground, the application of white priming on the ground 


after plastering, the outlining, the filling in of the ground after 
outlining the forms, the shadmg, the brush-lining after colouring and 
shading and the second or final lining. Interestingly, the succession 
of stages followed in painting the Ajanta murals conforms in a general 
way to the canonical injunction. The paintings af the Brhadtévara 
temple at Tanjavur further show that in all essential details the 
limbs prescribed in relation to the technique of painting were 
followed by South Indian artists at least down to the 11th century A.D. 


The last section of the book covers, under the heading com- 
position, canonical laws relating to human and animal forms and 
decorative designs. On a careful analysis of the Si/pa texts, the author 
has been able to establish that ancient Indian authorities on painting 
framed rules to guide an artist in three vital aspects of depicting a 
human body, viz, proportion, stance and foreshortening. An artist 
was expected to know these rules for the configuration of a human 
form in any of its actions and sentiments. Described as promdnas 
(laws of proportion ), sthdnas (laws of stances ) and ksaya-vrddhi 
(laws of foreshortening ), these rules seem to have teen known to the 
painters working at Ajanta, Bagh, Bedami. Elora, Kanchipuiam, Tan- 
javur and other places. Laws were also framed cn tke depiction of 
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such animals as horse, elephant and bull. Apparently these laws were 
‘meant for the beginners. The variegatcd stances and moods of these 
animals represented in ancient and medieval paintings suggest that a 
professional artist could take liberty with the canonical rules. Apart 
from human and animal forms, the Jilpa texts also gave advice 
regarding the delineation of decorative designs. In the Apardjifaprechd, 
they are classified into two broad groups, viz., dinapatra or designs 
associated with the lunar movements and piupatra or designs associated 
with the seasonal movements. Besides, some animal and geometrical 
forms were also recommended to be used as motifs. 


With commendable competence Dr. Bhattacharya has given a 
connected account of Indian pictorial technique as described in the 
canonical and non-canonical literature and as reflected in actual 
paintings. His command over the subject enables him to give a 
rational explanation of many ambiguous passages and words in the 
slipa texts. He has also dispelled some wrong notions about Indian 
painting particularly in respect of the use of pigments, the introduction 
of shades andthe stances and foreshortening of human forms. He has 
demonstrated with cogent proof that the guidance offered by the 
Silpa texts was utilised by Indian painters in giving shape to their 
ideas. These are some of the highlights which make his book a 
a work of inestimable value to any one interested in the history of Indian 
art. The worthiness of the book is futher enhanced by the Glossary 
of technical terms and well chosen plates. The printing and get-up are 
in keeping with the high standard of the work. 


D: R. Das 


COINS AND CURRENCY SYSTEMS IN SOUTH INDIA by 
Brajadulal Chattopadhyaya, published by Munshiram Manoharlal Pyt, Ltd., 
New Delhi, 1977, pp. XIV-+-352, Plates 8, price Rs. 110. 


As elsewhere in India, the currency history of the Peninsular India js 
beset with problems which in spite of a growing literature on Indian 
numismatics remain mostly unsolved. The available evidence suggests 
that during the Sétavahana rule money economy was introduced to a 
large part of the Peninsula. The tradition did not discontinue after 
their fall. It is now known that the Iksvyakus in the lower Krishna 
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Valley minted low valve coins in lead. There is also reason to believe 
that a series of copper coins should be attributed to the Sāiañkāyanas. 
On the basis of their provenance and the devices they bear, some 
coins have been ascribed to the Visnukundins. Coins with lion or bull 
device may be assigned to the Pallavas though the ground for such 
an assumption is not very firm. In thc Western Deccan, the powers 
that rose immediately after the disintegration of the Sātavāhana empire 
are not known to have issued any coins. Numismatic- data show 
that the Traikutakas started eirculating Ksatrapa-type coins around 
304 A.D. But the Traikutaka currency appears to have been dis- 
continued with the rise of Mahakgatrapa Rudradaman JI and Kadamba 
Mayuragarman. Sometime tetween the fourth quarter of the “th 
century and the beginning of the 6th century the Kalacuri Kysnaraja 
began to mint his silver coins imitating late Gupta coins current in 
Western India. Circulation of those coins, confined primarily to 
Maharashtra, was continued beyond the 8th eentury A.D. 


Though after a lapse of more than 300 years the C&alukyas 
brought a major part of South India under a single political authority, 
coins definitely attributable to them are unknown. But if certain gold 
and electrum coins can be attributed to Vikramaditya I on the basis of 
‘the device and legend they bear,it may be assumed that the C&lukyas 
continued the Roman-Kusaina-Gupta standard in a modified forms 
The eastern branch of the Calukyas commenced minting coins since 
the family had been planted at Vengi by Pulakegin JJ. Their coin- 
series suffers a long gap after Visnuvardhana II and comes to surface 
again during the reign of Saktivarman I (999 A.D.). 


In Western Deccan the Calukyas of Kalyana revived the lost fortune 
of the family after a period of more than two hundred years and ruled, 
though not without any interruption, upto the end of the 12th century 
A.D. But coins definitely attributable to them are not many. Among 
the members of this family only Jayasirhha I] Jagadekemalla (if 
identified with Sri Jayadevs of coins), SomeSvara I (1042-68) and 
Somegsvara II (1068-76) are known to have issued coins. A few coins 
bearing the legends Kalace or Kalacera and Murdri Sava or its variants 
-have been assigned to the Kalacuris which occupied Kelana from c 
1156 to 1183 A.D. The Kadambas ruling in the Vanav&si region in 
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-various capacities from the 4th to the 14th century probably started 
issuing the so-called padma-tankas from the 10th/llth century A.D. 
It is likely that they also issued coins bearing the figure of Hanuman. 
Jayakesi I (c. 1050-78), a Kadamba chief of Goa, issued a coin-series 
which was continued by his successors. The house of the Western 
Gangas, whose rule in Gahgavadi, can be traced back to the 4th century 
A.D., seems to have issued the go'd coins, known as Gajapati Pagodas 
from the 11th century. Available evidence suggests that about the 
same time Cittarāja, Silahara king of Western Deccan, minted gold 
coins. 


The rise ofthe Colas in Tamil Nadu in the 9th century coincided 
with the beginning of a series of dynastic coins which with occasional 
breaks continued to the 13th century. The series included gold, silver 
and copper coins. The P&ndyas, a power of the far south, are also 
known to have issued coins. These issues are divided into three 
groups, of which the first covers a period from the last decade of 
the 6th century to c. 920 A.D. The coins of this group were found 
in large numbers in Madura and Ceylon. The beginning of the second 
series of coins is obscure. But some of the coins modelled after the 
Cola issues may belong to this phase. The final phase started with the 
decline of the Colas and the corresponding rise of the Pandyas in the 
J3th century. The Ceras of Kerala are credited with the minting of 
several coins bearing the name of Virakerala. The earliest of the three 
kings of that name is known to have ruled in 1046 A.D. 


The decline of the Calukyas of Kalyina encouraged their subor- 
dinate chieftains to assert independence and issue coins. Toragal 
ruling in the Dharwar region in c. 1187-88 seems to have been 
Tesponsible for issuing a series of coins in the Belgaum district. The 
Hoyéalas also started minting their own coins at least from the time 
of Vignuvardhana II (c. 1108-1142), if not earlier. The Virardvi hanas 
or fanams were probably the coins of this dynasty. A series of so- 
- called padmafarikas tas teen attributed to the Yadavas because of the 
palaeography of legends and also because of the namesakes of some 
of the Yddava rulers appearing on several of them. A coin - series 
from south Kanara generally bearing the legend Sri Pandya Dhanaiijcya 
and datable in the Ist half of the 14th century may te attributed to 
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the Alupas, which dominated south Kanara and northern Konkan from 
the middle of the 10th to the middle of the 14th century. In the 
Andhra country, the Kakatiyas ruling around Warangal from the second 
decade of the 12th century to theend of the first quarter of the 14th 
century coined their own money. All the known specimens of this 
currency are in gold. The Eruvas, a contemporary of the Kakatiyas and 
ruling in the Nellore-Guntur region, probably issued coins. The steady 


decline of the Cola power from the 13th century led to the rise of the 
Telugu-Codas in the Nellore district and the Kalahasti tract in Chittor. 
Though inscriptions of this family are replete with references to coins 
named gandagopa, actual coins ascribable to it are not many. 


Besides coins whose affiliations to various dynasties can be guessed, 
there were several such issues the proper attribution of which is uncer- 
tain. One such group of copper coins coming from the Vizagapa~ 
tam district may belong to the Visgukundins who issued similar 
coins. The argument for ascribing two types of gold coins of the Walve 
hoard to the Calukyas are not valid. On typological ground, the gold 
coins from Hewali (south Konkan) are to be asscciated with tke Kadam- 
bas of the 11th-12th century A. D. and not with the Kakatiyas, as it is 
sometimes believed. A class of copper coins coming from the former 
Bhor state was probably issued by a feudatory family of the Yadavas. 
Five gold coins of the punch-marked variety from the Guntur district 
could have been minted in the 12th-13th century, but their attribution 
is unknown. Similar uncertainty hangs around a hoard of punch-marked 
gold coins of the 12th-13th century from the Kurnool district. Some 
gold and silver coins generally bearing the boar device and found in 
various parts of Andhra Pradesh may tentatively be taken as the Kaka- 
tiya issues. Majority of the coins of the Kedur hoard seems to have 
been issued by the members of the Telugu-Coda family, but the legerds 
on some of them suggest that these could be issued by other south 
Indian dynasties as well. 


As the evidence stands, the currency system in South India appears 
to have emerged more or less with a uniform pattern possibly corres- 
ponding to an emergent uniform pattern of economy. This fact is em- 
phasised by the circulation of a similar type of punch-marked coins 
allover south India. The rise of the Satavahanas ushered in a new 
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currency which introduced the use of low value metals like lead and 
potin. From this time the currency tended to exhibit more and 
more local characters. The flow of coins from north India and the 
Roman world demanded a value adjustment between local and non-local 
coins. But this adjustment does not appear to have been based on a 
fixed standard. The Iksvakus, succeeding the Sétavahanas in eastern 
Deccan, continued almost without modification, the lead eurrency of 
their former masters and at the same time allowed the Roman and Kgatrapa 
coins to circulate in their domain. Though the practice of minting low 
value coins survived the extinction of the Iksvakus, the coinage of the 
period that followed tended to become dynastic by discarding the 
Saétavahana model and the metal was changed from lead to purer copper 
and some alloy of silver. In western Deccan the evidence of continuing 
the low value coins in copper or lead after the fall of the Satavahanas 
is absent. When the Traikutakas came to rule in Maharashtra, they 
circulated silver coins following the Western Ksatrapa standard. 
Probably the Traikutaka currency was supplanted by that of the 
Guptas. This fact may explain the modelling of the Kalacuri coms 
during the latter half of the 6th century after the later silyer coinage 
of the Guptas. 


In the far south, the SA&tavahana currency system was extended to 
the Caramandal coast. But the Madura and the Tirunelvelly regions 
constituted a separate currency area together with Ceylon probably 
during the period of the early Cola-Pandya rule. The Sangam litertature 
giving a traditional account of this period refers to käsu, pon and 
kénam. But an indigenous currency corresponding to these terms is 
-absent. The Roman coins, which started flowing in a spate to south 
India during the Ist century A.D., must have supplememed the inade- 
quate local currency supply and provided a dependable currency reserve 
which was drawn on till a late date. 


During the period beginning from the rise of the Cdalukyas of 
Badami and ending with the emergence of the Calukyas of Kalyana, the 
currency system of the whole of Tamil Nadu possibly retained the 
earlier structure. The Pallavas continued to mint the low value coins 
and possibly the early Pandyas also issued a few series. No evidence 
of any indigenous currency is avallable fiom other parts of south 
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India. There are, however, indications of using previously minted coins 
and also foreign coins to meet ‘the currency demand of this period. 


Incidentally, this curious phenomenon was not confined to south India 
alone. 


From the 10th century an apparently consistent and regular use 
of coined money in all the major areas of economic life characterises 
the history of south India. Assessment of revenue, land transaction, 
religious endowments, payment of remureration or fines were found to be 
made in terms of cash. The Colas and the Eastern and Western 
Calukyas introduced an indigenous currency which was later on issued 
by the feudatory houses as well. The circulation of the silver 
currency, however, remained limited and sporadic. As regards coprer 
coins, Tamil Nadu exhibits an unbroken series. But in Andhra 
Pradesh, Karnataka and Maharashtra the occurence of copper coins 
became sporadic. Contemporary inscriptions of all these regions refer 
_to coins of various names. But the value relationships between 
different varieties of coins and patterns of dencmination of these 
Varieties representing different grades of weight and value are difficult 
to determine. Equally difficult is to establish the interrelation between 
gold, silver and copper currencies. What is evident is that in all the 
three major currency areas, viz., eastern and western Deccan and the 
far south, there was no fixed pattern of adjustment between coins of 
different metals and value. Probably the flow of currency did not reach 
all levels of transactions and in the transaction mode of the period 
there was a built-in method of assessing the value relationships of 
different articles in terms of conveniently graded theoretical units of 
value, which could take advantage of the existing currency systems 
without actually using it. Since minting of coins was not the monopoly 
of the central monarchy alone, the control of currency was extremely 
diffused. This situation probably did not allow the state to pursue 


an effective policy to cause the use of money to permeate into private 
economic relations. 


Though it is generally considered that the metrology of south 
Indian coins was based on the relationship between manjddi and 
kalañju, the fluctuations in the actual weights of gold coins and the 
broad regional variations do not convey the impression of a uniformly 
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prevalent standard in the entire Peninsula. From thé available evidence 
it may be assumed that two early medieval standards, of which one 
was evolved in Andhra-Tamil country and the other in Karnataka, 
constituted the basis for subsequent development. 

What has been said so far is an endeavour to summarise the 
theme of Dr B. D. Chattopadhyaya’s brilliant monograph on the Coins 
and Currency systems of South India. The present reviewer is aware 
that this brief summary is incapable of doing justice to the thorough- 
ness with which Dr Chattapadhyaya treated his subject. Asa matter 
of fact he has given a new dimension to the monetary history of 
south India by a basic change of approach to the source materials. 
His success in this respect lies in his realisation that numismatic 
data lose much oftheir value if not analysed with reference to time 
and space. In consequence he has been able to break the fetters of 
convention which confines scholarly exercises to an aimless study of 
coin-devices, metrology and literary references to coins. Coming out 
of the world of numismatists, Dr Chattopadhyaya enters the realm of 
scientists to investigate into the forces underlying the multilinear and 
uneven development of money-economy in the South. It is true that 
the results of his investigation do not solve all the problems that he 
has brought to sutface through a painstaking research. The reason for 
this limited success lies in the absence of methodical works in other 
areas of south Indian history. Notwithstanding this fact, Dr 
Chattopadhyaya has been able to give a shape to the trend dominating 
the history of south Indian coinage and currency. His service to 
all concerned in grasping a well-known but little understood aspect of 
Indian history places the academic world under obligation to him. 

D. R. Das 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF MADHYA PRADESH by P. K. 
Bhattacharya. Motilal Banarasidass. pp. xxiv + 315 plates. 2 maps, 5. 
Delhi, 1977. price Rs. 50.00 


A recent trend in our historiography lies in the micro-study of a 
particular locality or region which may be a complete history in miniature. 
While in the field of history, a number of regional studies have of late 
come to light, very little has so far been written on the historical geo- 
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graphy of different States of India. And it is for this reason that the 
present monograph by Dr. Bhattacharyya is welcome. 


The book is divided into seven chapters, of which the first two give 
a historical overview of Madhya Pradesh from the earliest times to the 
present day. Inthese chapters, as in others, the author has duigently 
gleaned his materials from diverse sources including archaeological and 
literary, and with the help of the data of Census Reports has traced the 
stages of the formation of the largest Indian State which came into exis- 
tence, on November 1, 1956, under the name of ‘Madhya Pradesh”. 
These two informative and well-written chapters serve asa good histori- 
cal background and facilitate the readers to follow the details of the 
ancient geography of Madhya Pradesh. In Chapter II Dr. Bhattacharyya 
has discussed the mountain system of Madhya Pradesh which centres 
round the famous Vindhya mountain with an extent of 700 miles 
from Gujarat to Bihar. The Puranas have classified mountains into a 
few groups, of which two are styled Kuldchala (clan-mountain) and 
Kshudraparvata (small hill), and of the seven Kuldachalas at least three, 
Suktimat, Vindhya and Riksha together with a number of small hills 
associated with them. can be placed in the present Madhya Pradesh. 
This chapter is followed by one dealing with the rivers of the State 
in question and the author has considered only those rivers which 
find mention at least once in early literature or inscriptions. Chapter IV 
defines the varying limits of territories and districts of Madhya Pradesh 
in ancient and early mediaeval times and the following chapter deais with 
capitals, cities and towns of the State in the same period. Besides the 
last chapter, which dwells on the identified villages, mostly known from 
old inscriptions, as well as the different routes, there are two appendices. 
The first appendix dilating on the hills, a majority of which do not 
find mention in literature snd epigraphs, is succeeded by the one des- 
cribing sacred places, tanks, reservoirs etc. 


“In writing this monograph Dr. Bhattacharyya has explored all 
possible sources, archaeological, literary and traditional. He has worked 
in depth and gives evidence of careful scholarship in marshalling his 
data. There is hardly any statement in the book which is not 
backed by evidence. The author has not failed to incorporate the 
latest material on this subject such as, the discovery of the relics 
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showing the earliest sequence of palaeolithic times and the residential cave 
floor of Acheulian hunters (more than 50,000 years ago) in course of 
excavations at Bhimbetka in the Raisen district and the paintings 
in the caves or rock-shelters at Barkhera and Kharwai in the said 
district and at Itar-pahar, 36 km from Rewa. Admittedly, Dr. Bhatta- 
Charyya’s work is well-documented and comprehensive and serves as 
a commendable model for students of regional history and geography 
of ancient times. 


Notwithstanding many plus points, the book suffers from certain 
lapses and blemishes, which may be removed in its next edition. 
Dr. Bhattacharyya has taken note of the coins discovered at Eran and 
Tripuri, but has missed the evidence furnished by the copper species 
bearing the names of Vidisfé, Kurara and Bhdgila, all found within the 
limits of Madhya Pradesh. While Vedisā or WVeddasa of the coins is 
undoubtedly identical with VidiSa, the capital of ancient Akara (some 
of these coins wcre discovered iu course of excavations at Besnagar, 
and some are now in the MGM Museum of Raipur), the identity 
of other two place-names, Kurara and Bhdgila, (legends being Kurardya 
and Bhdgildya) is not certain. Coins carrying these names on them 
have been found on the banks of the Narmad& in the Hoshangabad 
district and the sites of these localities are, therefore, to be looked 
in this area, Elsewhere we have identified Kurira with Kuraraghara 
ofthe Buddhist and Jaina writers who described it as one of the cities 
of Avanti. The author has also missed the recent discovery of coins 
with the legend Tripuri at Tripuri and also in the Hoshangabad district 
and has only referred to the pieces described by Allan in his Cata- 
logue of the ancient Indian coins of the British Museum, published in 
1936. 


The bibliography is fairly exhaustive, but it has omitted a few 
important monographs like J. F, Fleet’s The Topographical List of the 
Brihatsarnhijd (edited by the present reviewer, Calcutta, 1973). The 
author has not consulted The Malavas (Calcutta. 1966) and The Tribal 
Htstory of Ancient India; A Numismatic Approach (Calcutta, 1974), 
both by the present reviewer A. L. Basham’s The Ajivikas has been 
included in the bibliography, but the evidence of its use is absent. In 
some cases the date and/or place of publication of books are not 
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mentioned (e.g, Goblet Y.M., Political Geography and the World Map, 
Marshall and Foucher, The Monumdnts of Sanchi, Srivastava, A.L, 
The Sultanate of Delhi.) Apart from some printing mistakes (eg, 
R. K. Dev in place of H. K. Dev p. 63), in the book, there are some 
typographical inconsistencies as illustrated by the indiscriminate use 


of Italics and Roman in respect of the printing of geographical 
names. 


While Dr. Bhattacharyya has usefully compiled the theories of 
other scholars, such as A. Cunningham, F. E. Pargiter, N. L. Dey, 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, B. C. Law and others, on several issues of 
geographical and topographical import, he has seldom pronounced his 
views on them. For instance, with regard to the identification of 
Kulaparvata called the Suktimat (pp. 62-63) he has given the views 
of Cunningham, Pargiter, Raychaudhari and others, but has expressed 
neither his agreement nor disagreement with any one of them. Even 
in regard to the determination of the source of a river like the 
Mahianadi (pp. 94-95) he has depended on D. C. Sircar and the 
Imperial Gazetteer instead of consulting an authentic Map indicating the 
said source. The author does not tell us as to whether the river named 


Vedasmriti is the same as Vedaégruti (pp. 84-85), or they are different 
rivers. 


All these critical remarks however, do not minimise the importance 


` of the present volume, which is admittedly well-documented and 


comprehensive, incorporating practically all the material on the subject 
available till recently. Dr. Bhattacharyya deserves our congratulations 
for his informative and learned dissertation in which he has ably 
projected the personality of Madhya Pradesh. The value of his work 
has been enhanced by two plates illustrating two rock paintings at 
Barkhera and Ramachhaja and the five maps indicating locations of 
the ancient kingdoms and their capitals, cities, mountains etc., as well 
as ancient routes as far as traceable. 


Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 
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PALAYUGER CHITRAKALA, by Sarası Kumar SARASWATI, 
Anand Publishers Ltd., Calcutta, 1978, Price Rs. 49.00. 


The publication of Pdlayuger Chiirakala by Professor S. K. 
Saraswati deserves special notice for more than one reason. First, it 
offers for the first time a comprehensive as well as critical survey of 
a school of painting that so far had been only marginally treated by 
the art-historians. Secondly, it comes of a scholar whose devotion to 
the studies of Indian art and architecture for abouta period of fifty 
years is itself a phenomenon, and an example for the present generation 
of scholars working in the field. Thirdly, the book has been written — 
in Bengali, the language of the people whose ancestors succeeded in 
creating such refined and elegant an art in a miniature scale during the 
tule of the illustrious Palas. Moreover, it seems that Professor Saraswati 
has fulfilled an unannounced mission of his life,i.e., to make a total 
survey of ancient Bengal’s art and architecture. For, it is well known 
that to his credit belong two pioneering studies,—Early Sculptures of 
Bengal and Architecture of Bengal (1). 


Professor Saraswati has discussed the Pala paintings in four well- 
defined chapters, viz., Kathd-mukha, NidarSana kathd, Angika kathd and 
Chitra kathā. In the introductory chapter he has given an account of 
of all the previous observations made on the school of painting. After 
a discussion on the remarks of Tāranāth, the seventeenth century 
Tibetan historian, on the origin and dissemination of East Indian art, >; 
he has referred to the circumstances that enabled such eminent 
nineteenth century scholars as R.L. Mitra, B.H. Hodgson and Cecil 
Bendall to prepare the descriptive catalogues of East Indian manus- 
cripts, some of which were found to be painted. In the second 
chapter a complete list of so far available Pala miniature paintings 
has been offered. In this list he has discussed 28 dated and 14 
undated painted manuscripts, and to facilitate a comparative study has 
added a list of dated Nepali manuscripts containing painting. These 


lists would show what untiring efforts had beon made by him to 
collect data regarding Pala and relevant Nepali paintings from differents 
corners of the world. In fact, this data collection work had to be 
continued for decades, possibly from the very early date when Saraswati 
as a young scholar came to discover a number of painted Pala palm- 
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leaves in a neglected corner of the Varendra Research Society Library 
at Rajshahi (now in Bangladesh). In the discussion of dated manus- 
cripts he has shown his useal thoroughness and skill in sifting 
chronological problems. Incidentally, the sequence of the Pala rule 
appears to have become clearer from his discussion of the dated 
manuscripts bearing names and regnal years of a number of Pala 
rulers, 

The third chapter deals with the technique of Pāla miniatures, 
while the fourth their content and style. In analysing the technique, 
the author has depended chiefly on personal examination of actual 

_ paintings, some of which he found as incomplete, and thereby revealing 
primary stapes in the process of making a finished miniature. He has 
also elaborately discussed information obtained from the sipa texts. 
No doubt, the chapters on painting in Samardriganasitrddhdra, 
Ménasollasa and Silparatna chiefly deal with the problems and recipes 
related to murals. But there are areas where their injunctions are 
almost equally valid for miniatures. This is because the Pala paintings 
show their dependence on values which are classical in Indian context 
and best manifested in the paintings of Ajanta, Bagh and Badami, 
the experiences of which seem to have been recorded in the Silpa 
texts. But during the later phase of the school, when the Pala 
painters moved from classical to medieval, by treating the figures 
two-dimensionally, instead of emphasising on their modelling as found 

~ in earlier examples, and also by introducing lines which were no more 
gliding but jerking, its dependence on the Si/pa texts seems to have 
become marginal so far as treatment of objects are concerned. But 
the importance of the recipes for pigment, and brushes and such other 
materials discussed in the texts, remains all the same. 

The Pala miniatures are invariably related to the religion of the 
Buddha, and this is particularly so because they meant to illaminate 
Buddhist religious manuscripts The themes represented in them are 
either the events of the Master's life or the iconic forms of 
Buddhist gods and goddesses, the number of whieh grew along with 
-the development of Mahayfina-Tantrayfina cult in eastern India, espe- 
cially during the days of the Palas. But in spite of limitation in 
the choice of themes, the painters of the schoo] have succeeded in 
diversifying their representations by avoiding repetitions in composi- 
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tion and decoration. As a result the paintings bear the stamp of 
their creative mind. This is true both in the arrangement of figures 
as well as of forms in the background, the latter showing floral and 
architectural designs. 


Professor Saraswati has studied the style of the P&la painting in 
the broader context of Jndian painting and has shown a fare matu- 
rity in his analysis. He has marked its undeniable relation with 
the ancient and early mediaval classical tradition of Indian painting 
on the one hand, and has contrasted it with the West Indian Jain 
miniatures of the late medieval ages by pointing out differences of 
the schools as found in technical and aesthetic approaches, on the — 
other. Besides, he has thrown a fresh light on the evolution of the 
Pala painting as a school. In this manner, by covering all aspects 
of the Pala painting, Professor Saraswati has succeeded in establishing 
the rightful place of the school in the colourful annals of Indian art 
as once Stella Kramrish established the East Indian sculptures as a 


distirct school of art by writing an essay entitled “The Pdla-Sena 
Sculpture”. 


Finally, the publisher should be thanked for their noble ven- 
ture of publishing a specialized work on art, containing as many as 
forty-five colour reporductions, in one of the regional languages, 
which are yet to be enriched with studies in art. But we should at 
the same time point out the fact that by blowing up almost all the 
colour representations they have deprived the readers, possibly by l 
error of judgement, the visual enjoyment of the finesse of line and 
delicacy of colour, for which Pala miniatures are especially noted. 


For, four to six time enlargement of paintings has caused dilution of 
both the values. 


Asok K: Bhattacharya 


CENTRE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN ANCIENT INDIAN 
HISTORY AND CULTURE. 


( A brief resume of activities ) 
RAMA CHATTERII 


The Centre of Advanced Study in the Department of Ancient 
Indian History and Culture of the University of Calcutta was reorga- 
nised in 1976. With the patronage of the University authorities, the 
Government of West Bengal and the University Grants Commission, the 
Centre, has since 1976, Jaunched as many as seventeen research 
projects dealing with widely varied subjects. 


ACHIEVEMENTS 


(i) The first project undertaken at the CAS late in 1976 was 
A Survey of East Indian Bronzes. The final report, profusely 
illustrated, was completed within the academic year 1977, with contri- 
butions from Dr. Asok K. Bhattacharya, Dr. B. N. Mukherjee, Dr. N. N. 
Bhattacharya, Dr. Rama Chatterjee, and Dr. Kshanika Saha. The 
treatise, edited by Dr. S. K. Mitra, has been printed off and is being 
released for circulation. Incidentally it may be mentioned that this is 
the maiden publication of the CAS, ATHC, financed fully by the 
University. 

(ii) Shell Inscriptions of India by Richard Solomon. The first com- 
prehensive survey of shell inscriptions discovered from different sites in 
India has been prepared by the scholar under the supervision of 
Dr. B. N. Mukherjee. This well-documented treatise has been taken up 
for publication in our Journal ; the first part of it has been included in 
the current volume, to be concluded at the next along with photo copies 
of available shell inscriptions. The U. G. C. provided a suitable grant 
to Mr. Solomon for conducting the survey by physical inspection of 
the epigraphs lying scattered over a wide area in the country. 


(iii) History of Jainism in West Fengal by Dr. Asim Kumar 
Chatterjee: The project, financed by the Govt. of West Bengal has 
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been completed in 1977-78. The report is awaiting publication. A short 
summary of it is included in the present issue of the journal. 


iv) Buddhism in Bengal-A Study in the Survivals of Old Tenets and 
Rituals by Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya. The project has also been financed 
by the Govt. of West Bengal and the report awaits publication, a short 
summary of which is printed in this issue of the journal. 


(v) Index to Proper names in Vdlmiki’s Rdmdyana by Dr. R. K, 
Bhattacharya. The index of names with relevant commentaries has been 
compiled with the financial assistance provided by the State Govern 
ment. The first volume of the index stands ready for the press. 


(vi) A Corpus of the Inscriptions of Kamarilpa, edited by Dr. S.C, 
Bhattacharya and Dr. Amitabha Bhattacharya. The project aims at 
compilation and edition of inscriptions discovered from different parta 
of Assam. During 1978-79 the first part of the corpus comprising ins- 
criptions of the Bhauma-Naraka dynasty has been compiled and made 
ready for the press. The project is supported’ by the State Government 
grant. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES 


A number of research projects undertaken under the auspices of 
the CAS, arein different stages of progress. (a) Some of them initially 
financed by the University have been brought under the State Govern- 
ment scheme of research grants. Others are run with grants provided 
either, (b) by the Government of West Bengal or (c) by our Univer- 
sity and (d) only one by the UGC. 

In the category (a) we have three projects viz., 


(i) A Dictionary of Brahmanical Iconography by Dr. K. K. Dasgupta. 
The projected dictionary is intended to compile names, iconic types and 
other relevant information about the various images of divinities of 
the Brahmanical pantheon, Items under 4 have already been edited: 
and the work is in progress. 
(ii) Archaic Coins of Northern India by Dr. A. N. Lahiri. 


The purpose of the project is to categorise and catalogue the archaic 
coins of the ancient period available from different sites in north India. 
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So far varieties of bent-bar and saucer types, common punch-marked 
and uninscribed cast coins have been classified. 


(ii) Medieval Indian Sculpture by Dr, Asok K. Bhattacharya. 


A comprehensive stylistic study of sculptures of the period 700-1200 
A.D., tracing the evolution of the medieval trend with an analysis of their 
general as well as special characteristics is the aim of the project. 


(b) Projects financed by the State Government include : 


(i) A Survey of Old Architecture and Monuments of Calcutta by 
Dr. A. Bhattacharya and ateam of assistants with Prof S. K. Saraswati 
as adviser. The project envisages preparation of a catalogue of the 
extant monuments and old buildings of 17th—19th centuries, in the 
city of Calcutta and trace their role in the cultural growth of the urban 
Bengal. A survey of religious buildings (Hindu, Muslim, and Christian) 
has already been conducted and their architectural features are being 
analysed. 

Gi) Patterns of Economic growth in Ancient India (Gleanings from 
North Indian Inscriptions). Project Director Dr. S. K. Mitra and Co-ordi- 
nators Prof. Adhir Chakravarti and Dr. Saradindu Bhattacharya. With 
the purpose of tracing the nature of economic growth in ancient India, 
data is being collected from a close study of north Indian epigraphs. 
The project, undertaken since August 1978, has already covered up to 
the end of the Imperial Gupta period and is likely to be completed 
by March 1980. A similar study of South Indian records will also be 
undertaken in the current year with the assistance of the ICHR. 


(c) Projects financed by the Calcutta University : 
(i) Indian Medical Texts in Central Asia by Dr. Kshanika Saha. 


It is intended to examine the Sanskrit Medical texts discovered by 
Col. Bower from a stiipa near Kucha in Central Asia and assess their 
value, providing English translation where necessary. The project 
undertaken since Jnly 1978 is being continued, 


(ii) Concept of Matrka and her different aspects by Dr. Juthika 
Maitra. The scheme envisages the study of the concept of the Mother 
Goddess in India and in other ancient countries and its evolution 
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through the different stages of development of the Mother cult upto the 
Gupta period. 

(iii) Religion as practised in W. Bengal Districts (Hooghly District) 
by Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya The project aims at tracing the con- 
tinuity of the ancient cults and ritualistic traditions as well as their 
functional role under modern conditions in different districts of West 
Bengal. The scholar has completed the study of the Hooghly District 
and intends to take up Bankura in the current year. 

(iv) A Critical Edition of the Puranic Lists of Historical Kings of 
ancient India by Dr. Rama Chatterjee under the supervision of Prof. 
B. N. Mukherjee. It is an attempt to edit critically the passages of the 
Purinas like Matsya, Vayu, Visnu etc., referring to kings and royal 
families upto the beginning of the Gupta age. 

(d) Khmer Palaeography by Prof. Adhir Chakravarti. The project, 


financed by U. G. C., has been completed. The report traces the deve- 
lopment of Khmer palaeography. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1979-80. 


In addition to the works in progress the following programme has 
been decided upon for the current year 1979-80. 


(i) Jainism in Eastern India, to be undertaken by Dr. A. K, 
Chatterjee, 

(ii) Religion as practised in West Bengal—A survey of the Bankura 
District, to be undertaken by Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya. 


(iii) Saiva Images on Orissan Temple walls, to be undertaken under 
the supervision of Dr. D. R. Das. 


(iv’ Bibliography of the Coinage of Bengal (West Bengal and Bangla- 
desh), to be conducted by Dilip Kumar Nag and Rajibkanti Sarmadhi- 
kar! under the supervision of Prof. B. N. Mukherjee. 


(v) Patterns of Economic growth in Ancient India-Gleanines from 
South Indian Inscriptions—Dr. S. K. Mitra, Prof. Adhir Chakravarti and 
Dr. Saradindu Bhattacharya 


SEMINARS AND LECTURES, 


Between the years 1976 and 1978 two seminars had teen organised, 
the first one on Life and works of Aranda Coomcrasucmy ou Match 26 
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and 27, 1976, and the second one on Pala-Sena Art on March 13 and 14, 
1978. 


(1) Life and works of Ananda Coomaraswamy :— 


The Seminar was inaugurated by Prof. S. N. Sen, Vice-Chancellor 
and Chairman, Coomaraswamy Centenary Celebration Committee. The 
two-day seminar had separate sessions on (i) Architecture and Sculp- 
ture, (ii) Iconography, (iii) Painting, Aesthetics and Crafts, (iv) Coo- 
maraswamy and Indian Nationalism and (v) Coomaraswamy from artists’ 
view point, under the chairmanship of Prof. Niharranjan Ray, Prof. 
D. P. Ghosh and Sri Chintamani Kar. Important and thought-provoking 
papers were presented among others by Sri Krishnadev, Dr. K. K. 
Ganguli Dr. Dipak Chandra Bhattacharya, Dr. Dipak Ranjan Das., 
Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, Dr. Amita Ray, Dr. Asok Kumar Bhattacharya, 
Taran Kumar Biswas and Dr. Rajat Dasgupta. Artists’ view points had 
been presented by Sri Nirode Majumdar, Sri Sunil Pal, Sri Kanchan 
Chakravarty and Sri Debabrata Mukherjee. The proceedings of the 
seminar, edited by. Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, is under publication. 

(2) Pala-Sena Art :— 

The main theme of this Inter-University Seminar was to trace 
the evolution and efflorescence of the style reflected in the art products 
of the period of the Pāla-Sena rulers as well as to define the 
originality in their motifs and idioms, generally marked out as East 
Indian School of Art. Inaugurated by Dr. S. K. Mukherjee, Vice- 


Chancellor, the seminar “was addressed by Dr. N. R. Ray. Prof. S, K. 
Saraswati delivered the key-note address dwelling on the different facets 
of art movements of the period. For reading of papers and delibera- 
tions thereon the two-day seminar split up into three sessions, viz., 
(i) The style and technique of the Pala Sculptures, (ii) Technique 
and style of Pala Paintings and (iii) Iconography. Dr. K. K. Ganguli, 
Dr. R. Parimoo (Baroda), and Dr. S. C. Ray (Indian Museum) presided 
over the three sessions respectively. Besides, Dr. Parimoo, Dr. D. C. 
Bhattacharya (Punjab University), Dr. J. K. Sahu (Sambalpur University), 
Dr. Mihir M. Mukherjee (North Bengal University), Dr. T. K. Biswas 
(Visva Bharati), Dr. S. P. Sing (Patna Museum) attended and contributed 
interesting papers. It is highly encovraging to note that two of cur 
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students Sri Ranabir Chakravarti and Sri Tapas Lahiri participated by 
presenting papers at the seminar. 


(3) Quarterly Seminars—1978 


The following papers were read and diseussed at the Departmental 
Seminars : 
(i) 30-1.78—Dr. N. N. Bhattacharya-Buddhism in Bengal-a study 
in survival. 
(ii) 24.4,78—Dr. A. K. Chatterjee-Viranirvdna Era 
(iii) 28.8.78—Dr. D. R. Das—Bhadra Deul in Orissa. 
(iv) ., . Ranabir Chakravarti—Economic policy of a Kakatiya 
King. 
(v) 7.12.78—Dr. A. N. Lahiri—Archaie Coins of Northern India 
(4) Special Lectures ; 
(i) 2.2.78—Dr. P. L. Gupta (Patna)—Nuwmismatic Sources of Early 
Indian History. 
(ii) 28.3.78—Dr. L. Gopal (B. H. U.) Origin of the Brahmi Script. 
(iii) 29.3.78—Dr.L. Gopal (B.H.U.) Local Self Government in 
Ancient Indian Villages, 
(iv) 5.12.78—Dr. R.K. Bhattacharya—(Antbropological Survey of 


India )—Anthropology and Ancient Indian History. 


REPORTS OF THE RESEARCH PROJECTS 
Centre of Advanced Study in Ancicnt Indian History and Cultue 
A. Jainism in West Bengal 
(A Summary of the Project Report) 
ASIM KUMAR CHATTERJEE 


Jainism originated some 800 years before the birth of Christ. 
Pārśvanătha, the 23rd Tirthamkara, the founder of the religion, hailed 
from Vārāņasī, the citadel of Brahmanism, which is highly significant. 
The religion gradually spread towards the east and by the time of 
Mahavira it became one of the dominant forces in the religious life 
of Eastern India. 

Jainism was current in Bengal as a principal religious system up 
to the advent of the Pala rule. Though it did not receive any sub- 
stantial royal patronage it secured a following among a seetion of the 
common people, who continued to follow the doctrine of ahimsd and 
worship the Jinas in isolated pockets of the different jamapadas of ancient 
Bengal, even during the Pala period. 


The project is an attempt to present a connected account of the 
history of Jainism in Bengal, particularly in West Bengal, on the basis 
of examination of temple-sites connected with the religion as well as 
icons and other antiquities in sifu or preserved in museums and private 
collections. 


The Report is divided into four sections : Sections I and II give 
a general account of the achievements of the Tirthamkaras from 
Rsabhanatha to Pargvanatha ; Section II traces the history of Jainism 
in Bengal from the earliest times to the end of the Pala period ; and 
IV describes the Jain sites in West Bengal 

Section 1V, which surveys the Jain sites, may be reproduced here 
in extenso. 

Most of the Jain sites of the present West Bengal are concen- 
trated in the districts of Bankura and Purulia. A few images have 
also been discoyered from other districts like 24 Parganas, Burdwan, 
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Midnapore etc., but only a few places of these districts ‘were asso- 
ciated with the Jain religion. 


BANKURA 


The district of Bankura has yielded not only numerous Jain 
icons, but also has a number of temples, which were certainly 
of Jain origin. | 

Bankura district is washed by the rivers Damodara, DvfrakeSvara 
Gandheśvarī, Silavati, Karnsavati and a few smaller streams. 

The Jain sites are found chiefly near the banks of the DvarakeSvara 
and Kaznsavati and a few are also located in the hilly regions of 
the western part. 

A few important sites which were definitely associated with Jainism 
in early times may by described. 

Bahulara—The village of Bahulara is situated about 24 miles 
to the north of Onda Railway station in the district of Bankura. 
The ancient remains of the place consist of a temple and some tanks in 
in its immediate vicinity. It appears from the existing ruins that it 
was a great temple complex in ancient times, which included a guest- 
house and a few smaller shrines. The smaller structures remind us 
of similar structures of Both Gaya and it appears that they existed 
before the building of the present temple. 


In the garbhagrha of the temple there are altogether three icons 
made of black stone. On the extreme left is a magnificent image of 
Ganeśa. The central figure is that of Parśvanātha. There is little 
doubt that the temple was originally dedicated to this Jain Tirtharhkara. 

Though a typical Jain icon is not possibly expected in a Hindu 
temple but Hindu deities are sculputured everywhere on the walls of 
Jain and Buddhist shrines. 


That it was originally a Jain temple is also proved by the 
representation of a typical seated Jina on the back wall of the temple. 
Dharapat—The village Dharapat, like Bahulara, is situated near the river 
DvarakeSvara. A temple (rekha-deul) of laterite stone contains three 
interesting ancient stone images of which two are of Jain Tirthamkaras 
and the third image is of Visnu. 
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Salda—The ancient village of Salda in Jaypura P. S. of Vishnupur 
subdivision contains a number of impressive ruins. The present author 
noticed a highly impressive Jain icon in a dilapidated shrine of this 
village. To the left side of this Jina is a four-armed icon of Camunda, 
which is also quite interesting from iconographic point of view. 


Taldangra—There are two well-known temples in Taldangra police 
station of Bankura district. The abandoned laterite rekha-deu] in the 
village of Harmaghra has all the characteristics of a typical early 
mediaval Orissan temple. 


The second temple of the Taldangra P. S. is situated in the 
village of Deulbhira, It is a laterite Sikhara temple ; the dmalaka is 
missing ; a mound of tumbled laterite blocks in front indicates a 
mandapa. The site has yielded a number of Jain images including one 
of Parsvanatha : it has been assigned to the 10th century A.D. 
but it appears to be earlier. It is now preserved in the Indian Museum. 

Ambikanagar—There are two other famous Jain sites in the 
Bankura district. 


Ambikanagar and its adjoining sites in Ranibandh P.S. are not 
far from the confluence of the rivers Kumf@ri and Kamsāvati. The 
village Ambikanagar owes its name to its presiding deity Ambika, the 
Sdsanadevi of Neminatha. The present temple of the goddess is built 
over an earlier stone temple which was surely a Jain shrine. Near 
Ambikanagar, on the northern bank of Kamsévati, in the village of 
Chitgiri, once stood a red sandstone temple, now completely destroyed. 
An image of Santinatha has been discovered from this site. 

Pareshnath—Two miles north-west of Ambikanagar lies the village of 
Pareshnath. The very name suggests that it was named after the 23rd 
Tirtharnkara. The Jain temple of this place was of red sand-stone, of 
which now the plinth only remains. The image of Parsvanatha, 
now in three fragments, is of fine workmanship. 

Viharinath—Viharinath, in Saltora P. S. has a modern Siva 
temple in which we have an interesting icon of Parévanatha. 

Jain images have also been discovered from several other places 
of Bankura district. We have, for example a Jain image preserved in 
a modern temple at Sonamukhbi town. An impressive image of Mahavira 
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at Bhagalpur in Kotulpur P. S. was noticed by Sri Amiya Kumar 
Bandyopadhyaya. The image is now worshipped as Sitala-Sasthi. 

Vishnupur—An impressive collection of Jain icons, is preserved in 
the Vangiya Sahitya Parisat Museum at Vishnupur. Sri Maniklal Singha, 
the present honorary Curator, by his personal efforts, collected not 
only a good number of Jain antiquities, but also other interesting 
icons, belonging mainly to the Brabmanical] pantheon. 


PURULIA 

Purulia is rich in archaeological materials. This district has several 
sites connected with Jainism, and it appears from the present-day 
ruins of Jain temples, that in ancient times it was probably one of 
the important centres of this religion. 

Pakbirra—The most important site, connected with Jainism in 
thc Purulia district, is undoubtedly Pakbirra, in Puncha P. S. The 
river Kashi now flows seven miles south of this village. The Jain 
site about five thousand square metres in area has no less than 200 


Jain antiquities. 

Gharra.—The village of Gharra, is only 4 miles from Purulia. 
Hundreds of Jain antiquities are found there. Some of the anti- 
quities have been used by the local people in building their own 
houses. Fortunately, a large number of icons and other antiquities 
are housed in a dilapidated hut in the Dom locality of the village, 
in front of the shrine of Dharma Thakur . On the outer walls of 
the hut one comes across some five Jain images. Inside the hut 
there is a large collection of Jain sculptures, and we are told 
that a larger number of antiquities are dumped in a sealed 
enclosure under this hut. 


Jambad.—Jambad (Purulia P. S. ), bas a modern Digambara temple. 
Inside this temple there are two icons of Parévanatha, two of Candra- 
prabha and one of Adinatha. All the icons are ofblack stone and 
in excellent state of preservation. 

Jain images are also found in Para, Palma, Boram, Deoli, Paban- 
pur, Arsha and orher places of Purulia. The present writer collec- 
ted a miniature naked Jain icon from a temple at Badhpur ( Man- 
bazar P.S.), which is a well-known Saiva shrine. 
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BURDWAN 


Jain images have also been discovered from Burdwan, Midna- 
pore and Hooghly A small stone tablet with arch-shaped top was 
discovered from Raina (Burdwan district) and now kept in the 
Asutosh Museum. It depicts figures of two Tirthamkaras, and 
one of them is definitely that of Candraprabha. 


24-PARGANAS 


A number of Jain images have also been discovered from 24- 
Parganas, A damaged sculpture representing Rsabhanétha was found 
while digging a tank at Chatesara (P.S. Kulpi), some eleven miles 
north-west of Raidighi. It is now preserved in the Asutosh Museum. 


A small but unique bronze statuette was discovered from Nal- 
gora, 24-Parganas, which probably represents Ambiki, the Yakshigt of 
Neminatha. 


NORTH BENGAL 


Jain images are extremely rare in Nadia, Birbhum and Murshi- 
dabad districts. But North Bengal, which was connected with Jainism 
from the earliest times, have several Jain images. The most well known 
is the Adinatha icon, discovered from Surohar (Dinajpur district, 
Bangladesh ) and now preserved in the museum of Varendra Research 
Society, Rajshahi. 

Another interesting Rsabhanatha image was discovered from 
Mandoil (Rajshahi district, Bangladesh) and is now kept in the 
Asutosh Museum. 


The brief survey of antiquities from Jain sites of the different 
regions of Bengal reveals the popularity of the cult in the ancient 
times. However, it appears that from the closing years of the Pila 
period, the religion of Paisva and Matavira sufiered a setback and 
ultimate diceppeararce, probebly die to the resurgence on Brahmenical 
religion and tke gradual spread of the Bhakti movement. 
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B. Buddhism in Bengal—A Study in Survivals 
(A Summary of the Project Report) 


N. N. BHATTACHARYA 


The external canse of the decline and disappearance of Buddhism 


is generally attributed to the Muslim invasions of the 12th century 


A. D., and the internal to the so-called degenerating character the 
religion of the Sakyamuni developed through the infection of Tantric 
sexo-yogic ‘practices and local superstitions. In the present report 
this view is critically examined and it is held that in reality the history 
of Buddhism was nothing but the history of a metamorphosis of 
ideas, each stage of its transformation being marked by a qualiative 
change. The report is divided into eighteen sections. 


After the Introductory section, the functional role of Buddhism 
bas been analysed in section 2. It has teen revealed that the religious 
system which went under the general title of Buddhism had only a 
negative influence on society and life. India had many Buddhist kings 
and rulers, but that did not help developing any Buddhist state 
system or social system either. Buddhist monks were held in high 
esteem among the masses. Kings, traders, landlords and persons even 
belonging to other religious creeds donated liberally to the Buddhist 
Sarhgba. They maintained cordial relation with Buddhism, but they 
did not and could not actually belong to it owing to the very nature 
of Buddhism. This basic defect, the failure to create a base among 
the masses was realised by the Mahayanists, who tried to give 
Buddhism a mass character. 


` In the third, fourth and fifth sections of the report the history 
of Buddhism in Bengal has been thoroughly dealt with. It has been 
demonstrated that the Buddhist presence in Bengal was not confined 
to the P&la period, but it was current here at least from the time of 
ASoka and that the original ideas, structure and emphasis of early 
Buddhism were in essence preserved faithfully down to the later period, 
in spite of the influx of new ideasfrcm time to time. Buddhism of 
the Pala period bas been dealt with in gieater details showing how 
Hinayana and Mahé&yana survived side by side and how Vajrayana 
was gradually gaining ground. ‘This part of the report contains histo-. 


h 
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rical documentation from almost all known sources including the 
recent epigraphical researches done in Bangladesh. The survival of 
Buddhism during the post-Pala period down to the sixteenth century 
and its subsequent continuation in Tripura, Chittagong and the neigh- 
bouring areas have been described at length on the basis of textual 
and epigraphical evidences. It has also been shown that the skeletal 
form in which Buddhism survived eventually among the illiterate and 
-the rustic people in different parts of Bengal from the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth century had in fact very little to do with its earlier 
acknowledged forms. It has of course to be admitted that the ingre- 
dients of the earlier forms were by no mcans insignificant. In the 
subsequent history of Indian thought these elements had a vital part 
to play. The essence of the earlier Buddhist systems, their concep- 
tional, normative and ritualistic aspects found expression in otker forms 
of religious cults and beliefs, and these have been demonstrated in 
the subsecuent sectiors. As a pre-condition of the study of such 
survivals cf Buddhism in other different religious systems, an elatorate 
study of the Vajrayana, its centres and iconic representaticns, of the 
development of the Kalacakrayana and the Sahajayana has been made 
in the sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth sections of the report. It has 
also been shown how the ingredients of these systems found expression 
on the one hand in the Tantric Saktism and on the other influenced 
the teachings of the medieval saints. The religious and philosophical 
Views of the Buddhist Siddhac&ryas, belonging to the Satajayfna tradi- 
tion, with their insistance on Jivanmukti and Kédydrddhana, had become 
fundamental to all forms of medieval religious teachings in which the 
aim of the aspirant was the realisation of Sahaja, the root of afl 
existence, the source of eternal bliss and pleasure, arising out of the 
feeling of absolute non-duality. The tenth section deals elaborately 
with the theories and practices of the Buddhist Siddhacaryas. 


Né&thism, dealt with in the eleventh section, is a powerful offshoot 
of the Indian Siddha tradition and it exercised a special influence in 


Bengal. 

In the twelfth secticn the features of the Vaisnava Sahojiyd 
cults, that developed directly from the Sahajayéna Buddhism, have 
been analysed. 
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The thirteenth scction deals with the influence of Sabajayäna 
Buddhism on the medieval religious reform movements and on the 
teachers of the Sant tradition like Nanak, Ramananda, Kabir and 
others. 

The fourteenth and fifteenth scctions trace the relation 
between Sahajiya Buddhist tradition and Sufism, Baul and Lokdyata 
ideas. 


The sixteenth . section deals with Buddhism and the cult of 
Dherma-Thakur. Dharma is contemplated ‘as a deity of Sinyamirti 
and Nirafijana ; the insistence of this cult on the theory of Sinya 
or void, so popular among the Buddhists, reveals the latter’s influence 
on the. former. . 

The seventeenth section of the report deals eleborately with 
the recent history of thc Buddhist refromist movements and the 
revival of Theravada. How the movement started from Chitta- 
gong, the role of the enlightened Buddhist monks of the nineteenth 
century like Sangharfja Saramedha, Punnacara Dhammacari, Bhikshu 
Jifindlankfra and others, the nature of their endeavour, the obstacles 
with which they had been confronted, the neo-Buddhist movements 
and other features have thoroughly been dealt with. The cighteenth 
or the last section deals with the Buddhists of Bengal, as they are 
now. The Vihadras in the different parts of West Bengal and Bangla- 
desh, religious rites and festivals, of the modern Buddhist communities, 
their social and economic position as well as their literary and other 
activities, have also been discussed at length. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE SHELL INSCRIPTIONS 


I. Introduction 


The research project whose results are presented in this paper 
was carried out during the years 1976 and 1977, with the sponsorship 
of the Indo-United States Subcommission on Education and Culture, 
and under the au-pices of the Department of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture of Calcutta University, with Dr. B. N. Mukherjee of that 
Department acting as Guide. In the course of the project I have 
located a total of 310 shell inscriptions (including damaged and 
fragmentary specimens ) from 37 sites ; for my success to this extent I 
am indebted to these two institutions, and to individuals, too 


numerous to name here, both of these and of other institutions. 


As yet undeciphered shell inscriptions, or ‘Sankhalipi’ as they 
are popularly known in India, are no recent discovery. Some of them 
were known to James Prinsep, the great pioneer of Indian epigraphy, in 
the early days of that science (see Section II. 23, 35, and 37 below ). 
Considering that they have so long been available to the scholarly 
world, it is remarkable how little serious study has been devoted to the 
shell inscriptions. In fact, only two separate studies—both of them 
short articles—on the subject of shell inscriptions have been published. 
Though the conclusions of both of these studies were quite wrong 
(as will be demonstrated below ), nevertheless their authors, G. R. 


Hunter and K. P. Jayaswal, are to be commended for their efforts in 


entering this unknown territory. 


Another name which must be mentioned in connection with the 
shell inscriptions is that of Sir Alexander Cunningham. In his wide 
travels in search of archaeological remains in northern India, he and his 
assistant J. D. Beglar discovered a lare number of shell inscriptions 
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which they described in several volumes of their Annual Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, But, though he probably was more 
familiar with them than any other scholar of his time, Cunningham 
did not publish any material on the shell inscriptions besides that 


contained in the reports. 


In the present century, reporting of shell inscriptions has continued 
occasionally in the later volumes of the Annual Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey -of India (New Imperial Series ). More 
recently, the Annual Reports on India Epigraphy, published by 
the Archaeological Survey since | 1945. included numerous reports of 
shell inscriptions from all over India, The authors of these reports 
merit recognition for their foresight in including these materials along 
with the abundance of more conventional epigraphs. These reports of 
the Archaeological Survey, together with reports received privately 
from a number of scholars, and my personal discoveries in this and in 
previous visits to India, have been my principal sources of information 
on locating the shell inscriptions. 

Most of the standard books on Indian epigraphy and palaeography 
have, surprisingly, complet ly neglected the shell inscriptions. 
Buhler’s Indische Palaeographse, A. H. Dani’s Indian Palaeography, and 
Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha’ Bhdyatiya Pracin Lipi Malad make no 
mention of shell inscriptions at all. Only C. Sivaramamurti’s Indian 
Epigraphy and South Indian Scripts briefly discusses them (pp. 37-38), 
giving illustrations of two ( previously published ) shell inscriptions. 
Besides Sivaramamurti, only D. C. Sircar, in his Introduction to Indian 
Epigraphy and Palaeography ( published in JAIH. IV, 1970-71, p. 116 ) 
makes any mention of these inscriptions. 

In short, Indian epigraphists and paleographers have for the most 
part turned: a- blind eye to the shell inscriptions. A remarkable 
“instance of this negligence occurs in connection with the famous 
Brahmj inscription of King Candravarman at Susunia, West Bengal. 


Immediately below this inscription is another.in shell characters, and 
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the plate in EI. XITI ( 1915-16 ), facing p. 133, shows both: inscriptions. 
And yet, neither the text accompanying this plate, nor any other of the 
several publications on the Candravarman inscription, even make any 
note of the presence of this shell inscription, let alone of tho five others 
at the same site. Other instances could be cited; the plate of the 
Gupta inscription on the Bihar Sharif pillax in ClIJ.vol.III, pl.vii 
shows part of one of three shell inscriptions on the pillar, but again, 
this and the other shell inscriptions are unmentioned in the text. — 


It is difficult to account for the almost total neglect of these 
interesting and important inscriptions. One factor may have been the ` 
general attitude that shell inscriptions are a rare and isolated 
phenomenon ; but my research has shown that they are in fact both very 
widespread and abundant throughout most of India. Since the 
discovery of the Indus Vally civilization and its still-undeciphered 
script, the attention of such Indological scholars who might wish to 
undertake the decipherment of an unknown writing has been attracted 
to that subject. In fact, the interpretation proposed by K. P. Jayaswal 
and a few others of the Ci-Aruton ( Java ) inscription are the only 
published claims to decipherment of any shell inscription { see below, 
Section IIJ. 5). The idea that Indian epigraphy consists of two known 
scripts, Brahmj and Kharogtbi, and one unknown, the Indus script, is 
deeply fixed in the minds of most scholars as well as of the general 


public 3 few are aware that there is a second script which still remains 
to be deciphered, | 


The following report is intended as a preliminary notice of the 
results of the project, for the purpose of making available to the 
scholarly world the materials I have collected. The report is primarily 
descriptive rather than analytical in nature, as much of the material 
has not yet been.subjected to detailed analysis. All the opinions and 
conclusions expressed are merely tentative. 

The most immediately evident result of the study is the abundant 


numbers in which. shelf inscriptions were found. This was the first 
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concerted effort made to collect a comprehensive corpus of ‘these 
inscriptions, and the amount of material found far exceéded ail 
expectations. The shell inscriptions have proved to be a phenomenon 
of far greater significance, both in their sheer numbers and in their 
geographical extent, than ever anticipated. Due to limitations of 
space, only a selection of the total number of inscriptions can be 
illustrated in this report. I have therefore reproduced only those 


inscriptions which are of particular interest and importance for the 
study of the shell script. 


The measurements given in the captions to the plates indicate 
the maximum length and height of the inscriptions, including flou- 
rishes and ornamentation. Where three measurements are given, the 


intermediate figure represents the height of the central characters 
without the flourishes. 


II. Site Reports 


1. Junagadh. 


The ancient and historical town of Junagadh in the Saurashtra 
peninsula of Gujarat has yielded, in addition to its many well-known 
historical relics, a quantity of shell inscriptions unequalled and 
unapproached by any other site. From three separate places in 
Junagadh I have located a total of 80 inscriptions. ( The inscriptions 


from the separate sites are numbered consecutively. ) 


a. Mai Gadhechi Cave. 


This cave (colloquially known as Mai Gadhochi or Mai 
Ganochi ) is located in the northern outskirts of Junagadh town, near 
the Dharaghar gate. Originally a Buddhist or Jaina sanctuary, it is 
now incorporated into a Muslim shrine containing the dargdh of Mai 
Gadhechi, a Hindu princess who was converted to Islam. Distributed 
around the pillars, pilasters, and inner walls of the cave are 23 


inscriptions in shell characters. Many of them are worn or otherwise 
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damaged ; some have been repeatedly painted over, while others are 
obscured by heaps of refuse within the cave. One of the better 
preserved specimens, no. 8 (fig.1) is on the side of the pilaster at 
the front of the cave on the right side. There are no inscriptions in 
Brahmi or other “normal” scripts in the cave. 

These inscriptions were briefly noted in ARIE. 1950-51, p. 46, 


no. 412, with the comments, “In shell characters. Pilgrims records. 
Gives the names of pilgrims.” 


b. Bawa Pyara Caves. 


Four shell inscriptions were found in the Buddhist or Jaina cave 
complex known as the Bawa Pyara caves, located just below the wall 
of Junagadh’s great fort, the Uparkot, in a section of the town called 
Godawa. Inscriptions 24 and 25 are written vertically on the 
back of the front wall ofcave no. 12, on the right side. No. 26 
runs down the side of the left-hand door leading into the rear chamber 
of the same cave. Traces of a fourth inscription are visible on the 
left side of the gateway leading to caves 13-16. 


The Bawa Pyara inscriptions were until now unknown. 


c. Khapra Kodia Caves. 


The cave complex popularly known as Khapra Kodia (after two 
dacoits who according to local legend excavated the caves ) is situated 
on the northern edge of Junagadh, very near the Mai Gadhechi cave. 
These caves are evidently of the same general type and age as the other 
ancient caves at Junagadh, but their layout is complex and curious, 
including a series of sub-caves below the main caves in the west wing. 
But’ more importantly for the present subject, the entire complex is 
a virtually unexplored mine of ancient inscriptions in shell and other 
characters. The inscriptions in the caves have been numbered in white 
paint, with the total running to 175. These inculude, besides shell! 
inscriptions, graffsts in various forms of Brahmi, simple and ornamental, 


‘and Urdu and other modern scripts, aS well as many more or less 
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unrecognizable fragments. The shell inscriptions number at least 53 : 
due to the rough condition of the caves and the poor light in many 
ef them, several inscriptions could not be definitely identified. An 
intensive survey of this important but little known site would probably 


reveal still more shell inscriptions. 


The shell inscriptions appear on various pillars and walls 
throughout the cave complex. A few are inscribed on the upper 
parts of the walls of the sub-caves described above. The different 
inscriptions embrace a wide variety of styles, from the ornate and 
calligraphic, down to extremely crude graffiti. Some are accompanied 


by decorative elements such as the figure of a horse. 


On the whole the inscriptions at this site ( as is regrettably so 
often the case) are in poor condition. Inscription 55 is illustrated 
in fig.2 as an example of one of the better specimens ; but even it is 
partially damaged. 


Although the numbering of the inscriptions indicates that 
at some time a survey was made, these inscriptions have apparently 
not been previously reported in any published work. These caves 
are of considerable historic, epigraphic, and architectural interest, 
and merit a more comprehensive study than I was able to undertake 
in the brief time available to me. 


2. Rajgir 
Rajgir, the ancient city of Rajagrha, now in East Gaya District, 
Bihar, is the most famous shell inscription site, being a place 
frequently visited by scholars, pilgrims, and tourists. A total of 44 - 
shell inscriptions, more than at any other site except Junagadh, have 


been found in three different places in and around Rajgir : 
a. The ‘Chariot Tracks’. 


About eight miles to the south of the present town of Rajgir, 
and just to the east of the modem highway to Gaya near the Bangangi 
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pass is. a large section of bare. rock, now enclosed in a protective wall, 
which bears the ruts of an old chariot road. Within the enclosure, 
about -350 feet long and 30 to 40 feet wide, are a deep set of tracks 
running along the eastern side, anda shallower single track near the 
western wall. Within the area between the two sets of tracks are found 
no less than 40 shell inscriptions. Most of these are grouped in four 
clusters : groups A and B near the south-west corner of the enclosure, 
containing inscriptions 1 through 6 and 7 through 15 respectively ; 
and groups C and D near the western wall about two thirds of the way 
to the northern end of the enclosure, containing inscriptions 17 
through 24 and 25 through 39 respectively. Inscription 16 is isolated 
about 120 feet from the southern wall, and 40 in at the north-west 
corner. 


Unfortunately, all of the inscriptions at the Chariot Track site 
are more or less damaged. Many of them’ are mere fragments, or 
nearly totally obliterated. Since they were written on bare ground, 
they have suffered greatly from wear and tear, having been walked on 
by men and animals for centuries. ( The peculiar practice of writing 
shell inscriptions ọn the bare ground is not isolated to Rajgir ; the 
Mansar and Barauni inscriptions are ina similar situation. Compare 
also the practice of putting shell inscriptions on stair steps, as at 
Kheri and Salihundam. ) As examples of the better preserved 
specimens nos. 13 ( fig. 3) and 38 ( fig. 4) are illustrated here. The 
extant portion of no.38 is the clearest inscription at this site, but 
‘ the beginning of it, probably comprising one or two characters, is 
obliterated. For an illustration of inscription no. 29, see ASL-AR, 
New Series LI ( 1931 ), p. 120. 


Major Kittoe’s eye copies of a few of the chariot track inscrip- 
tions in JRAS. 1849, plate 43 (facing p. 960) were among the 
earliest published notices of shell inscriptions. ( The inscription at 
the ‘top ofthe plate is no. 2; below it on tho right is no. 3, The 
‘other sketches are unrecognizable.) The Rajgir'inscriptions were 
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subsequently noticed by J. D. Beglar, Cunningham's assistant, in ASI- 
AR. (1872-73), p. 86. He was of the opinion that the various 
letters were all fragments of a single long inscription in shell 
characters ; but a close examination of the site and a comparison 
with other shell inscription sites make it completely clear that they 
are separate epigraphs. Long texts in shell characters are found 


nowhere. 


These inscriptions have also been noticed and described in 
seyeral later reports and descriptive accounts of the remains at 


Rajgir, but without any significant additional information. 


b. Son-bhandar 


On the wall near the right-hand entrance to the well-known 
cave at Rajgir called ‘Son-bhandar’ or ‘Swarn-kg-bhardar’ is a large 
shell inscription of eight, or perhaps nine characters (fig.5.) Due 
to its placement on a vertical wall, this inscription is in a far tetter 
state of preservation than those at the chariot tracks. It is in fact 
one of the largest and finest specimens of shell inscriptions that 


I have seen. 


This inscription has been noted in ASI-AR. 1930-34, p. 31, and 
illustrated there in plate XI. 


According to local tradition, this inscription contains a secret 
mantra, by reciting which one may open the stone door to the 
treasure house within the cave. This remains to be cofirmed by 
future researches. 


c. Inscription in the Nalanda Muscum. 


Three shell inscriptions on two separate slabs are now kept 
in a storage section of the Archaeological Museum at Nalanda, near 
Rajgir. Two ofthe inscriptions are on a single slab (here desig- 
„nated ‘a’), reported in ARIE. 1956-57, p, 47, no. 78. This is 
presumably the slab reported in ASI-AR. 1934-34, p. 17, as having 
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been discovered at the chariot track site. The characters of these 
inscriptions however, are of a strikingly different style from those 
on the rock surface at Rajgir. They are very carefully engraved with 
a feathery or spidery appearance. This style is almost identical with 
that ofthe Rajaona inscriptions no. 1, 4 and 6 and is also rather 
similar to Tigwan 1. 

The third shell inscription in the Nalanda Museum is on a 
separate stone fragment (here referred to as ‘b’ ) bearing four shell 
characters. It is not clear whether or not the inscription is complete. 
No information was available as to the find-spot of this inscription, 


but it may be reasonably assumed to be from Rajgir. 
3. Kheri 


Kheri is the name ofa hill in the historic village of Shahkund 
in Bhagalpur District, Bihar, 16 miles south-west of Bhagalpur city. 
A total of 34 shell inscriptions are found on the hill. and the 
stairways up to it, as follows : 

On the stairway on the east side of the hill ; nos. 1-11. 

On the stairway on the north side of the hill ( only the upper 
part of the stairway remains ) : nos, 12-20, 

On the top of the hill : nos. 21-31. 

On the stairs*to the peak above the hill to the south: 
nos, 32-34. 

Unfortunately, as at Rajgir and several other shell inscription 
sites, most of the inscriptions here are in poor condition, being either 
fragmented or much worn, or both. In many cases only the barest 
traces of the inscriptions remain. The inscriptions on the stairways, 
because of their location, are especially badly damaged. ( Compare 
the similar case at Salihundam, Section If. 6 below. ). Most of the 
inscriptions on the hill itself are also more or less damaged, but a 
few, such as no. 23 ( fig. 6 ) and 34 ( fig. 7 ) are in good condition. 

Alone among the Kheri inscriptions no. 23 is in a perfect state 
of preservation. Its interest is enhanced by its beautiful and unusual 
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style. As ‘is often the case with the most ornate shell inscriptions, the 
style of both the ornamental flourishes and the central characters 
themselves are distinctively idiosyncratic, but still recognizably. 
characters of the shell script. 


Two of the Kheri inscriptions, nos. 8 and 30, are very similar ; 
although there are differences in style, they seem to contain the same 
text. The damaged inscription 5, insofar as it is visible, also seems 
to have the same reading. Besides the exceptional case of Mansar 
(described below, Section II. 7) and the double inscription at 
Ajanta ( Section II. 22), this is the only example I have seen of 


duplication of inscriptions. 


In addition to the shell inscriptions there are two other inscrip- 
tions of particular interest at Kheri. Onthe top of the hill between 
shell inscriptions 24 and 25 is an inscription in the ornate Brahmi 
characters which are often found in conjunction with shell inscriptions 
(cf. Salihundam, Udayagiri, Rajaona, Rajim, and Chunar.) Also 
on the top of the hill, between inscriptions 26 and 27, is a large 
inscription in very archaic Brahmj characters of approximately the 
2nd century B. C., reading ‘Madhu.’ (This was read by Beglar and 
Cunningham, incorrectly, as ‘Dhamma.’ ) This inscription proves 
that the Site is of great antiquity, although the other inscriptions 
probably bel ong to a later period. . 4 


As to the nature of the structures on Kheri hill, of which only 
the barest fragments remain, Cunningham identified them as parts 
of a fort ; but I am inclined to agree with Robert Montgomery Martin, 
who took Kheri to be a temple site. The presence of shell inscrip- 
„tions in great numbers is typical of a religious institution, and would 
„be most unusual in a fort. Moreover, the hill itself is so small 


and low as to be of little strategic value. 


Martin’s account of the hill in The History, Antiquities, Topography, 
‘and Statistics of Eastern India, vol. II. pp. 57-58 ( compiled from 


— 
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the records of the surveyor Francis Hamilton Buchanan and published 
in London, 1838 ) includes an admirably accuiate eye copy (no.2 
on plate iv, facing p. 58)! of the remarkable inscription no. 23. 
Although the author mistakenly believed this to be an inscription 
in ‘the Pali of Ava’, credit nevertheless goes to him for the first 


published report and illustration of a shell inscription. 


Beglar and Cunningham in ASI-AR. VIII (1872-73), pp. 128-29, 
give an account of the hill and its remains, noting 22 shell inscrip- 
tions, as well as the old Brahmj inscription mentioned above. These 
inscriptions were further noted in ARIE. 1953-54, p. 30, and 1955- 
56, p. 31, where 25 shell inscriptions are reported. 


4, Udayagiri 


The hill of Udayagiri is an important Gupta period site located 
three miles from Vidisha in Madhya Pradesh. Although Udayagiri 
has been researched and described extensively, the presence of shell 
inscriptions there has never, to my knowledge, been reported. 
Nevertheless there are no less than 30 shell inscriptions at Udayagiri y 
but here again, as at other major sites, most of them are worn and/or 
damaged. 

Inscription no. 1 ( fig. 8) is on the back wall of cave 6 ( which 
contains the famous Varāha image ) on the ground level at the eastern 
end of the hill. Although it is badly damaged, it is of crucial 
importance for the dating of the shell inscriptions ; this will be 


discussed below in Section III. 1. 


Inscriptions 2 and 4-16 are on the outer walls of caves 8 through 
14, which are situated on the east side of the stairs leading up the hill 
from cave 6. Most of these inscriptions are rather worn and some are 
fragmentary ; most of the individual characters are more or less 
indistinct. Figure 9 shows the wall between caves 13 and 14, with 


J -— as a 


k 


- - 


inscriptions no. 12-15. 
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Inscription 3 is on the west wall of the stairs, opposite cave 9. 
This is a huge inscription, consisting of four worn but clearly 


discernible characters, measuring altogether 12 feet long by 3 feet high. 


Inscriptions 17-22 are on alow wall on the east side of the 
clearing above cave 14. Inscriptions 23-28 are on the west wall of the 


same clearing. No. 25 is another unusually large inscription. 


Inscription 29 (fig. 10) extends, with its flourishes, over. the 
entire face of cave 18, higher up on the hill near the eastern summit. 
This inscription is truly remarkable for its enormous size ; it measures 
in all 25 feet in length and 6 feet in height. The strokes themselves 
are one foot thick. This inscription has apparently only a single 
character at the right side, preceded by a long and elaborate flourish 
( similar flourishes appear in other shell inscriptions at Udayagiri, 
for example in nos. 20 and 21). The character, which looks rather 
like a Devanagari ra, is found in other shell inscriptions, e.g., the third 
character of inscription 1 on the Calcutta Museum slab (Section I[.16). 
Thus is it clear that this is in fact an epigraph and not, as it may 
appear at first glance, a mere decoration; it must be the largest 
inscription anywhere in India. The single character may represent the 


initial of the donor or builder of the cave. 


Inscription 30 is situated high of the face of a rock at the west 
end of the hill, just east of the top of the modern stairway, and below 
the rest house. This inscription of eight characters is the best 
preserved one of the 30 at Udayagiri. The writing is small and precise, 
compared one to the large bold forms of most of the Udayagiri 
inscriptions. 

- N 
In addition to the thirty shell ins¢riptions, there are also seven 


iascriptions in ornate Brahmi at Udayagiri. These are all located ona 
flat rock in front of cave 12. 


Udayagiri is one of the most important sites, especially for the 


clues it provides for dating the shell inscriptions ( to be discussed 
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below in Section III. 1), and for the remarkable nature of several of 
the inscriptions found there. The practice of writing inscriptions in 
huge characters is unparalleled, to my knowledge, elsewhere in India, 


in either shell script or in normal characters. 


5. Eran 


Eran, ancient Airikina, is another major Gupta site in the Malwa 
region, now in Sagar District, six miles east of the railway station of 
Mandi Bamora. Fourteen shell inscriptions, including some outstanding 


specimens, are found on the various relics at Eran. 


Inscriptions 1 through 9 are on the large Garuda pillar, which 
also bears an important Brghmj inscription of the time of Budha 
Gupta. Nos. 1,2, and 3 are inscribed vertically on the south face : 
1 ( fig. 11) along the right edge, 2 on the left, and 3 below 1. No. 1 is 
perhaps the most: beautiful of all the shell inscriptions. It is engraved 
with exquisite care and perfect proportions. The appearance of the 
chatacters is enhanced by a graceful scalloping of the interior 
‘portions. No. 2 is also an artistic, though less ornate specimen. No. 3 


is small and unornamented, and not well preserved. 


Inscriptions 4 through 6 are on the west face of the same pillar. 
No. 4, which is rather worn, is written vertically on the right side. 
Nos. 5 and 6 (fig. 12) are inscribed horizontally, one above the 
Other, just below the Budha Gupta inscription. Here again’ is a 
striking stylistic contrast; no.5 is exceedingly ornate, with longcomplex 
flourishes above and below the characters, while no. 6 consists of 


characters simply engraved in outline, almost without flourishes. 


Inscriptions 7 and 8 are inscribed vertically on the right and left 
sides respectively of the north face of the same pillar. Both are rather 
-worn and indistinct. 


Inscription 9 (fig. 13) is written vertically on the eastern face 
of the pillar. It is the best preserved specimen of the non ornate style 
also seen in nos. 3 and 6. 
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The small octagonal pillar to the south of the Garuda pillar 
has two shell inscriptions, nos. 10 and 11, on the southwest and 
northeast faces respectively. Both are partially hidden by an iron 
band fixed around the pillar as a conservation measure. 

Two more shell inscriptions are found at the Narasimha temple 
at the same site. No. 12 is inscribed vertically on a pillar 
standing in front of the temple. No. 14 is on a pillar lying in the 
rubble beside the temple. Both of these are in a fairly ornate style 
similar to that of no. 2 described above. 

Finally, inscription 14 is on the bottom slab of the entrance to the 

Vish-u temle. Only one complete character, plus traces of the 
inscription, is covered by the left door post. It appears that this was 
a previously inscribed pillar from some other structurc which was 
re-used'in the construction of the Vishnu temple. 
.. In addition. to shell inscriptions, there are a number of short 
graffiti in Gupta Brabmj on the Garuda pillar ; one of these is visible 
in fig. 11. There is alsa, on a large slab on the ground between the 
two pillars an inscription of four large characters, which are neither 
Brahmj nor, apparently, shell characters. This strange inscription 
was noted by Cunningham in ASI-AR. X, p. 85, but it remains to be 
explained. ee 

The shell inscriptions at Eran were hoted in ARIE. 1946-47, 
p. 31, nos. 166 and 169-172. However, only five of the fourteen 
inscriptions were mentioned there. Previous descriptions of the 
site did not notice them, although several are quite prominent 


and striking. 
6. Salihundam 


Salihundam is a Buddhist site located on the bank of the 
Vamsgadhara river, 12 miles east of Srikakulam town in northern 
coastal Andhra Pradesh. Of a total of nearly forty short stone 
inscriptions found at the site, fourteen are in shell characters ; but here , 


again, most are in poor condition. 
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Of the fourteen shell inscriptions, all but one are on slabs of the 
main stairway which leads up the hill from the main gate to the Great 
' Chaitya. There are twenty five inscriptions on the stairway, the thirteen 
- shell inscriptions being intermingled with others in a type of ornate 
Brahmj similar to that found at Kheri, Udayagiri, and elsewhere. 
Indeed, the situation of the inscriptions is very much like that of 
Kheri ; and like those at Kheri, the inscriptions at Salihundam are 
inevitably . badly worn, due to their being written directly on the 
steps. Most are almost illegible. 

A 14th shell inscription (fig. 14) is on a slab in the 
pradaksina-patha of the small votive stipa near the Great Chaitya and 
the wheel-shaped stipa. This inscription of six characters is 
comparatively well preserved’ 

Another series of ten inscriptions in ornate Brahmi is found on 
the stairway to the north of the main stairway. Some of these are in 
' excellent condition ; but no shell inscriptions appear 4 :re. 

The Salihundam shell inscriptions were noted in ARIE. 1954-55, 
p. 31, nos. 45, 56, and 61, and are briefly discussed in the excavation 
report of the site ( Salikundam : A Buddhist Site in Andhra Pradesh, 
by R. Subrahmanyam, Hyderabad 1964, pp. 23, 32-33, 111 and 
122-23). No reproductions of the shell inscriptions are provided 


there. 


l 


7. Mansar 


Mansar is a large tank 5 miles west of Ramtek in Nagpur 
- District, Maharashtra. Ten shell inscriptions are found on the bare 
rock of a- large hill at the southeast corner of the tank. Of the ten 
inscriptions, nos. 1 through 7 are on the horizontal surface of the 
rock. A protective stone wall has been constructed around this part 
of the rock. The situation here is rather reminiscent of the shell 
inscriptions, only one, no. 3, is in good condition ; and illustration 
of this inscription will be found in Hunter's article in JBORS ( cited 


below ). Others are more or less badly worn or. defaced. 
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Inscriptions 8 and 9 are on the vertical facc of a rock just 
outside the protective wall down the hill. These are also quite worn. 

Inscription 10 is written on a smaller rock just beyond the wall 
and up the hill. This is better preserved than all the others except 
no, 3. 

The peculiarity of the Mansar inscriptions is that they all seem 
to repeat the same text. This pattern has not been observed at the 
other sites with a multiplicity of shell inscriptions; occasional 
repetitions of the same text have been found only at Kheri, where 
inscriptions 5, 8, and 30 appear to have the same reading, and at 
Ajanta. Here at Mansar, at least those inscriptions which are in any 
degre: legible are more or less identical. This was correctly noticed 
by G. R. Hunter, who was the first to report the Mansar incriptions 
in an ariicle entitled “Unknown Pictographic Script near Ramtek, C. 
P.” in JBORS. XX ( 1934), pp. 10-12. Although bis speculations as 
to their nature are far-fetched, the descripitons of the inscriptions 
. themselves are among the best ever published 

The Mansar shell inscriptions were also noted in ARIE. 1963-64, 
p.117, nos.2037-2040. Only four inscriptions were reported there, 


while Hunter had found all ten. 
8. Kausambi 


Seven shell inscriptions are on the Asokan pillar standing at the 
archaeological site of Kausambi, or Kosam, in Allahabad District, 
U.P. Inscription | is written vertically at the very top of the pillar. 
Below it, on the upper and middle portions of the pillar respectively, 
are the large and ornate vertical inscriptions nos. 2 and 3. On the 
lower section of the pillar, inscriptions 4,5, and 6 (fig.15) are 
written vertically parallel to one another. Finally, near the bottom 
is no 7, inscribed horizontally in rough, plain characters. 

Cunningham, in describing the Kausambi pillar ( ASI-AR L, p. 
310 ) states that “There are several records in the peculiar shell-shaped 


characters which James Prinsep noticed on the Allahabad pillar, and 
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Which I have found on most of the other pillars throughout Northern 
India.” My research confirms Cunningham’s observation of the 
frequent appearanee of shell inscriptions on Asokan and other ancient, 
pillars. Ihave found such inscriptions on at least seven different 
Asokan pillars; Kausambi, Vaisali, Lauriya-Araraj, Sanchi, Delhi- 
Meerut, and Allahabad. Thc chronological significance of the Asokan 
pillar shell inscriptions will be discussed below in Section III. 1. 


The placement of ornate and carefully written shell inscriptions 
high onthe upper portions ofthe pillar testifies to the importance: 
which must have been attached to these records 3 for they could have 
been engraved in such a position only with great effort and expense. 


9, Susuniya 


A cave on the southern slope of the Susuniya hill in Bankura 
District, West Bengal, contains, in addition to an important Brabmj 
inscription of the 4th century A. D., six inscriptions in shell characters. 
As noted above in Section 1, these shell inscriptions have not been 


reported in any publication. 


Inscriptions 1 and 2 are on the stone wall just to the left of the 
cave ( which is now mostly destroyed ). Inscription I, written horizon- 
tally, is quite clear. No. 2 is a fragment containing the last two or 
three characters of a vertical inscription, the rest of which has peeled 
away. 
Inscription 3, high up on the back wall in the left side of the cave, 
is also mostly obliterated. Nos. 4 and 5 (fig. 16) are inscribed 
horizontally side by side at the middle of the back wall; to the left of 
the flaming wheel design above the Brahmi inscription. No.6 is high 
up on the right side of the back wall, immediately below the second 
part of the Brahmj inscription, This is the inscription visible . in the 
plate of the Brahmi inscription in EI. XII ( cited above, ‘Section 1 J: 


Susuniya is an important site, as it contains four fully preserved 
and clearly written shell inscriptions, The unity of style of all six 
3 
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inscriptions is noteworthy ; it contrasts with the stylistic variety 
observed at many multlple shell -inscription sites, such as ‘Rajaona, 
Bihar Sharif, and the Calcutta slab. All six inscriptions have the same 
bold, heavy characters, and, with the exception of no. 5, the ornamen- 


tation is fairly elaborate ( especially in nos. 1 and 4). 
10. Rajaona 


A total of six shell inscriptions are found on a pair of beautifully 
carved stone pillars from Rajaona, 2 miles north-west of Lakhi Sarai 
in Monghyr District, Bihar (Cunningham, ASI-AR II, 1871-73, p. 
153). The pillars are now displayed in the Archaeological Gallery of 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where they are labelled as “Gupta; c. 
Sth century A. D. ; Chandimau, Bihar ( sic ).” | 


_ Inscriptions 1 and 2 are inscribed vertically on the lower, uncarved 
portion of the left side of pillar ( following Cunningham’s labelling in 
the ASI-AR cited above ). Both are in good condition. Inscription 
3 is on the front of pillar B, written horizontally below the carved 
section. This inscription is much defaced. The remaining three 
inscriptions, nos. 4-6, are arranged vertically on the right side of pillar 
B (fig. 17). Nos. 4 and 5 are in perfect condition, while 6 is only 
slightly chipped. 


The Rajaona inscriptions are of note for the striking contrast in the 
styles.of the different inscriptions. Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6 are in a peculiar 
angular and cramped but very precise hand, which is seen elsewhere on 
the Nalanda Museum slab a, in Tigwan 1, and in inscription 4 from 
Rajim. The similarity between Rajaona 1 and the Nalanda inscriptions 
is especially apparent. The characters of no. 5, on the other hand, 
have open, broad and rounded shapes, contrasting sharply with those 
of the inscriptions next to it. Here again, there is a close parallel ; 


tie characters of Bihar Sharif inscription 1 are very similar. 


Rajaona i is another example of the several sites where shell inscrip- 


tions are found in close conjunction with inscriptions in ornate or 
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decorative forms of Brahmi. Such inscriptions appear on the front 
surfaces of both pillars. Some of them are written vertically, like the 
shell inscriptions. These inscriptions were noted by Cunningham 
( op. cit, p. 154), who called them “flourished letters.” In plate xlv 
of the same report, he provides two fairly accurate eye copies of these 
inscriptions. The second of these also shows the damaged shell 
inscription no. 3, which is pictured in a more complete condition than 
it presently is in. Apparently this part of the pillar has deteriorated in 


the century since Cunningham discovered it. 


Although Cunningham described the pillars and the Brahmi 
inscriptions in detall, he did not discuss the shell inscriptions on them. 
These inscrptions have been briefly reported, however, together with ‘the 
ornate Brahmi inscriptions, in ARIE 1951—52, p. II, nos. 19-22. 


1I. Rajim 


The Rajivalochana temple complex at Rajim (District Raipur, 
Madhya Pradesh ) contains a total of six shell inscriptions. © ~ ` 
Inscription 1 (fig. 18) is inscribed vertically on the inside ofa 
pilaster at the lower left corner of the front of the Rajivalochana temple: 
Nos. 2 and 3, also written vertically, are on the outslde of the same 
pilaster.Of these three inscriptions, nos. 1 and 2 are fairly ornate and 


in nearly perfect condition. No. 3 is less ornate und somewhat worn. | 


_ Inscription 4-6 are in the Rajeshwar temple, opposite the 
Rajivalochana. No. 4, inscribed horizontally on the right front pillar 
of the gateway, is fairly well preserved. No. 5, on the rear of the left 
front pillar, is also in satisfactory ‘condition. Traces of a sixth 
inscription, badly damaged, are discernible on the front of the same 


pillar. These last two inscriptions are’ both written vertically. 


Rajim is another site where shell inscriptions are found in close 
association with inscriptions in ` ornate forms of Brahmi. The 
ornamental inscription in the Rajeshwar temple, which was read by. 
Cunningham ( ASI-AR XVI, p- 19 and plate x ) as ‘Sripirnnaditya’, 
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is perhaps the most elaborate and artistic of all ornate Brabmj 
inscriptions. (See also Sivaramamurti’s Indian Epigraphy and South 
Indian Scripts, pp. 36-37. ) Besides this outstanding specimen, several 
other ornamental Brahmi inscriptions are found inside the Rajivalochana 


temple itself. 


The Rajim shell inscriptions have been briefly noted in ASI-AR 
Vil (1878), pp. 152 and 153, and in ARIE 1962-63, pp. 160-61, nos. 
1770-1775. 


12- Prahladpur ( Benares ) 


The large sandstone pillar which now stands in the yard of the 
Samporninanda Samskyta Visvavidydlaya (Sanskrit University ) of 
Benares was originally brought there from the village of Prahladpur, in 
Gazipur District of U. P. On this pillar, which according to some 
authorities is of Mauryan antiquity, are six shell inscriptions, as well 


as numerous Brahmi records. 


Inscriptions 1 (fig. 19) on the east face of the pillar is the 
beautiful specimen with six characters written vertically. On the north 
face of the pillar is no. 2, another excellent specimen of eight vertical 
characters. Dircectly below no. 2 is no. 3, a very small horizontal 
inscription with five characters. A little below and to the right is no 
4, another vertical inscription, which is rather less well preserved. 
Inscription 5, written vertically on the west face of the pillar, is very 
ornate and artistic. Finally, a fragment of a sixth inscription is to be 


seen on the badly damaged south face of the pillar. 


- Besides several short Brahmi inscriptions on this pillar, there is 
a-longer one which was edited by Fleet in CII. vol. III, pp. 249-50. In 
connection with this Fleet noted (p. 250) that “There are several 
inscriptions in the so-called” shell characters “on this column.” 

Iam thankful to Dr. C. S. Upasak of the Nava Nalanda Maha- 
vihara for bringing these inscriptions to my attention. 
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13. Mathura ( Lucknow Museum ) 


In the storage section of the Archaeological Gallery of the Uttar 
Pradesh State Museum, Lucknow, is a large fragmentary sandstone 
slab, 19 “wide and 36” high, from the Kankali-tifa mound at Mathura, 
U. P.( fig. 20). The descriptive label affixed to the stone reads 
“Fragment of a large slab with floral designs and an inscription in shell 
characters. Period unknown.” In fact, however, there are six complete 
and fragmentry shell inscriptions on the slab, and what were taken as 
“floral designs” are actually parts of the flourishes attached to the 


various inscriptions. 


Of these inscriptions only no. 2 on the left side of the slab ( to 
be read vertictlly from bottom to top), and no. 3, the second 
inscription from thé top of the slab, are complete. No. 1, at the top, 
appears to be nearly complete. No. 4, below and to the right of 3, 
and no. 5 at the bottom ( upside down in the present position of the 
“stone ) are fragmentary. Traces of a sixth inscription appear on’ the 

broken right edge of the slab. E 


It is impossible to be certain as to the original orientation of. the 


slab, as the inscriptions are written in all directions, so that however 


the stone is placed some inscriptions will be upside down. There is also 


considerable variation in style among the several inscriptions, which 


must have been written by diffemt hands. For a somewhat similar ` 


specimen, compare the Calcutta Musem slab ( Section II. 16-). 
These inscriptions were briefly noted in ARIE. 1951-52, p. 33 
no. 261. 


14. Vaigali 


The Mauryan pillar at Vaiśāli ( District Vaisali, Bihar) bearsa ... 


total of five shell inscriptions. Inscriptions 1 and 2 (fig. 21 ) are 
written horizontally on the western face of the pillar. Both are neatly 
inscribed and in good condition. The two are quite similar in stylo, 
except that in no. 1 the interior portions of the characters are cut 
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away, while in 2 the characters are merely outlined, with- the central 
portions left intact. 

These two inscriptions are the only ones which are now visible Å 
nos. 3-5 are buried below the ground level of the pillar. I noticed at the 
very bottom of the pillar traces of what seemed to be shell characters ; 
and upon performing an impromptu excavation, discovered three shell 
inscriptions , written vertically and reaching to nearly two feet below 
the ground level. This was, in fact, nothing but a repetition ofthe 
experience of Cunningham, who reported ( in ASI-ARI, 1862-65, pp. 

` 59-60 ) having carried out an excavation around this pillar, where he 

found “a few short records in the curions flourished characters which 
James Prinsep called ‘shell-shaped, and which Major Kittoe thought 
.somewhat resembled Chinese.” According to Cunningham, the pillar 
must have sunk at least four or five feet into the ground from its 
original position 3 and my findings confirm his judgement. 


Inscription 3, on the southern face, is partly damaged. The first 
character, which is visible above ground, is followed by a trace ofa 
second character, after which a strip of several inches of rock is peeled 
off. After this gap, below the ground level, are three more characters 
and traces of a fourth. The inscription originally must have consisted 


of seven characters, 


Next to no. 3, slightly to the east, is no. 4, now completely 
buried. It consists of four somewhat. worn characters. 


Inscription 5, on the south-eastern face, has seven characters, 
mostly intact. All except the first are below ground. 

Vaisgali is the second of at least seven Mauryan pillars bearing 
shell inseriptions 3 see II. 8 above. 


.1$. Bharhut 


_ + The famous remains of the Buddhist monuments from Bharhut 
(District Satna, Madhya Pradesh), now in the Indian Museum, 
- Calcutta, have, in addition to the many Prakrit inscriptions in archaic 
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a 


Brahmj, three inscriptions in shell characters. No. 1 is inscribed 
vertically on the inside of the right hand pillar of the main torana. 
Including the flourishes above and below the main characters, the 
inscription covers part of three of the eight facets of the pillar. It is 


fairly well preserved, except for wear in the middle and at the end. 


Inscription 2 ( fig. 22 ) is written vertically on a blank space on 
the rear of the third railing pillar to the left of the torana. It is in 
near-perfect condition except for the last character, which is indistinct. 
The flourish extending downward from this last character has partially 
defaced the Brahmj inscription below ( Ltders, no. B-5 3), which reads 
‘Tsis (ita) g (iya )j (a) ta (ka) (mh). | 


Inscription 3 ( fig. 23 ) is on a blank surface on the front of the 
fifth railing pillar to the right of the torana. Vertical like the others, 
it is the best-preserved specimen, in virtually perfect condition, Some 
of the ornamentation of this inscription, such as the arrow-shaped 


flourishes under the fifth character, is distinctive. 


= It is remarkable, but characteristic of the general neglect of this 
subject, that the several works which describe in detail the Bharhut 
sculptures and inscriptions make no mention of these shell inscriptions. 
Only in John Anderson’s Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeo- 
logical Collections in the Indian Museum, part I ( Calcutta, 1883) is 
reference made to “some curious marking ..which are not understood” 
‘(p. 33), and again to “some unknown charactets of the.-. same 
description as those pointed out om a previous pillar, and which aro 
called ‘shell . characters’ ” ( p. 40). Also, a plate of the Bharhut 
inscription no. 3 was printed in ARIE. 1951-52, facing p. 22, with the 
caption “Calcutta Musem Inscription in Shell Characters.” But the 
illustration does not correspond to the accompanying text on D. 1}, 
which describes the shell inscriptions on the Rajaona pillars, plus. one 
other. shell inscription (no. 26) on “a pedestal,” without further 
specification. This can hardly refer to the Bharhut inscription in-the 
plate } it may refer to the Calcutta slab inscriptions described below. ' 
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The Bharhut inscriptions were brought to my notice by Professor 
K. K. Ganguli of the Calcutta University. 


16. Calcutta Museum Slab 


Three shell inscriptions are on a broken slab of red sandstone 
in the Indian Musem, Calcutta, of which one is complete and two are 
fragmentary. The slab was found covered with a thick layer of dust 
and nearly buried under a pile of relics in the epigraphical storage 
godown of the Museum. It is an unregistered piece ( Accession 
number Ur 14), and no information at all as to its place of origin is 
ayailable. This is an unfortunate circumstance, as it is a very 


interesting and unusual specimen. 


The extant portion ( fig.. 24), measuring 16" high and 12” wide 
at its largest dimensions, is apparently the left hand piece of a larger 
slab. Inscription 1 is written vertically down the left side of the slab. 
A perfectly preserved inscription of five characters, it is inscribed in an 
unusual style, with thin, sharp strokes. 


Inscription 2 appears horizontally across the top of the slab. 
Five or six characters are visible, the remainder having teen broken off. 
The. characters, which are somewhat worn, are similar to many of 
those at Rajgir, with a heavy, thick appearance. 


Inscription 3 is also horizontal, below no. 2. Three characters 
and half ofa fourth are visible before the break in the slab. Here 
again the style is quite distinct ẹ the characters are rather more ornate 
than those of the other two inscriptions, the strokes themselves being 
composed of rows of short parallel lines. This rather attractive 
technique is seen elsewhere, for instance in Bharhut nos. 2 ann 3. 
(The beautiful scalloped forms of Eran 1 could be seen as an elaboration 
of this same technique ). 

The Calcutta slab is the most outstanding instance of the 
so-existence of very different styles of shell characters. It is therefore 
ali the more regrettable that its provenance is unknown, as that might 
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have provided important information about the chronological and 
geographical relationships of the different styles. The general 
appearance of the slab and the arrangement of the inscriptions on it 
is somewhat like that of the Mathura slab ( Section TI. 13 ). 


As noted above in connection with the Bharhut inscriptions, 
a shell inscription reported in ARTE. 1951-52, p. 11, on “a pedestal” in 
the Indian Museum may refer to this piece ; however, this is quite 
obviously to be described as a “slab” rather than a “pedestal.” Thus it 
remains unclear whether that reference was to this relic, to the Bharhut 
inscriptions, or to some other piece. 


17. Lauriya-Araraj 


The Asokan pillar at Lauriya-Araraj ( District, East Champaran, 
Bihar ) bears, besides the seven pillar edicts of -Asoka, three excellent 
specimens of shell inscriptions. No. 1 ( fig. 25), inscribed vertically 
on the south face of the pillar, is one of the strangest of all the shell! 
inscriptions. The central portion consists of six, or perhaps seven very 
small characters, about one inch in height. From four of the 
characters emanate the most extravagant flowing out in all directions 
into wheel-like circular shapes of various sizes, and then trailing off 
into long semi-circular tails. I have not observed such a style of 
ornamentation in any other shell inscription. Unfortunatelly, the 
central partion of the inscription was evidently lightly engraved, and is 
so badly worn that it is difficult to discern the shapes of the individual 
characters. l 


Inscription 2 ( fig. 26 ) appears vertically on the east face of the 
column. Although not particulary ornate its graceful and well- 
proportioned characters create a pleasing calligraphic effect. Of special 


interest here is a very close similarity in style to Bharhut inscription 2. 


No. 3 (fig. 27) is a horizontal inscription on the north face of 
the pillar consisting of six small characters. The cramped, angular 
shapes of this inscription are in contrast to the others on the same 

4 
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pillar, and are somewhat reminiscent of the Rajaona and Nalanda 
slab a styles. 

As noted above in connection with the Kausambi inscriptions, 
Lauriya-Araraj is one of at least seven instances of shell inscriptions 
appearing on Mauryan pillars. As in the case of the Vaisgali 
inscriptions, the presence of these inscriptions was briefly noted by 
Cunningham in his first report ( ASI-AR I, p. 68) as “a few flourished 
letters. or marks, of the kind which James Prinsep called shell-shaped 


characters.” 


18. Bihar Sharif 

Three shell inscriptions are found on the well-known Gupta 
pillar from Bihar Sharif (locally known as Bihar ) in Nalanda District, 
Bihar. The pillar is now on display in the Bihar State Museum in 
Patna. In addition to the shell inscriptions, the pillar has a fragmentary 
Gupta Brahmi inscription (see CII vol. HI, pp. 47-52 ), and a 19th 
century inscription in English. It is now lying on the floor in the 
courtyard of the Museum with the Gupta inscription facing upward. 
Since all three shell inscriptions were inscribed vertically on the side, 
they appear upside down on the pillar in its present position on 
the ground. 

Inscription 1 ( fig. 28 ) is on the right side of the upper portion 
of the pillar. It is six characters long and in nearly perfect condition, 
The characters are of the rounded, open type of Rajaona 5 ; this close 
similarity was noted above ( Section II. 10). Plate XVII of ASI-AR. 
I, portraying the pillar, includes an eye copy of this inscription: which 
is fairly accurate, except that it is upside down. This inscription is 
not mentioned in the accompanying text. 

No 2 (fig. 29 ) is also on the right side, on the lower section of 
the pillar. This inscription of light characters is slightly worn, but 
clear for the most part. The characters are carefully and gracefully 
carved in rounded shapes rather like those seen in severa} inscriptions 
at Eran, such as nos, 2, 4, and 7. 
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Inscription 3 is at the bottom ot the pillar, just to the right of 
the lower section of the partially obliterated Gupta inscription. Part 
of this shell inscription is visible in the plate of the Gupta inscription 


in CIT. vol. IIT, plate vii. It is badly worn and indistinct. 


Two of these three inscriptions were noted in ARIE 1960-61, 
p. 69, nos. 196 and 197. One is also mentioned in ARIE. 1962-63, p. 
246, no. 4484. 


"19. Deogarh 


The well-known Gupta period temple at Deogarh ( Jhansi 
District, U. P. ) is the site of three shell inscriptions. No. 1 ( fig. 30) 
is on a fragmentary piece of assorted loose stones behind the temple. 
It is a well preserved inscription of seven characters in a simple, 


rounded style. 


No. 2 consists of a single complex and rather peculiar character 
on the base of the stairway on the south side of the temple. 

A third shell inscription discovered on a separate pillar at the 
same site is described by M. S. Vats in The Gupta Temple at Deogarh 
( Memoirs of the ASI, no. 70, Delhi 1952), p. 28, and illustrated in 
plate xiii, c. Unfortunately this piece is not now open to public 
‘view. 

I am grateful to Dr. Wayne of the University of Iowa ( U, S. A, ) 
for informing me of the shell inscriptions at Deogarh. 

20. Ajanta 


Three shell inscriptions have been found at the great Buddhist 
cave complex of Ajanta ( District Aurangabad, Maharashtra ). - On the 
two front pillars just inside the entrance to Cave 9 are two large and 
` sather ornate vertical shell inscriptions, placed on the two pillars so 
that they directly face each other. The two inscriptions are identical, 
representing one of only three cases found of repetition of the same 
inscription (the others being at Mansar and Kheri ). Unfortunately, 
the central portions of both inscriptions are badly damaged, and only 
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the surrounding flourishes remain. No. 2, onthe right-hand pillar, is 
shown in fig. 31. A single shell inscription was reported in Ajanta 
Cave 9 in ARIE. 1954-55, p. 37, no. 110, but the duplication was not 


noticed. 


<£ 


Another shell inscription at Ajanta was reported in ARIE. 
1956-57, no. 80, on the outer wall of the “newly discovered cave,” 
which is now designated Cave 15A. Unfortunately the wall has been so 
much worn away that now only the faintest traces, nearly invisible, of 


the inscription remain. 
21. Sanchi 


There are two shell inscriptions on the Asokan pillar at the 
great Buddhist site of Sanchi, in Raisen District, Madhya Pradesh. 
The base of the pillar with the Minor Pillar Edict is still in place next 
to the Great Stipa, while the shell inscriptions are on the broken upper 
portion of the pillar, which now lies under a protective shelter 
nearby. 

Inscription 1 consists ofa single character written horizontally. 
[have seen two other instances of a single shell character standing 
alone ; the mammoth inscription 29 at Udayagiri, and inscription 2 at 
Deogarh. There is no particular reason to believe this inscription to 
be incomplete, and it may be presumed, lke its counterpart at 


Udayagiri, to represent an initial. 


Inscription 2 ( fig. 32 ) is written vertically just below and to the 
right of no. 1.° It has eight, or perhaps nine characters, which are 
mostly intact, though afew are not completely clear. An unusual 
feature of this inscription are the elaborate designs attached to the 
heads of characters 1, 4,5, and 8. Although heavily ornamented, the 


inscripiion is not particularly well written. 


The Sanchi shell inscriptions do not seem to be mentioned in 
any publication. They were hrought to my attention by Dr. A. L. 
Basham; ` 
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22. Tigwan 


The well known Gupta temple at Tigwan, or Tigaon, near 
Bahoriband in Jabalpur District, M. P., is the site of two excellent 
shell inscriptions in perfect condition. Inscription 1 (fig. 33) is 
written vertically on the bottom of the second pillar from the left in 
the entrace to the temple. In consists of seven characters inscribed in 


a style similar to that of the Nalanda slab a inscriptions. 


The second inscription is on one of the large rectangular slabs of 
the south wall on the outside of the temple. This beautiful inscription 
of eight characters has many decorative flourishes, most of which 
abruptly stop at the edge of the slab, although two of them extend 
slightly onto the slab below. Artistically, this is one of the finest 


shell inscriptions, excelled perhaps only by Eran 1. 


The Tigwan inscriptions are among the better known shell 
inscriptions ; they were reported by Jayaswal in EI. XII ( 1933-34), p. 
4 and in JBORS. XX ( 1934), Pp. 12 (editor's note). They are also 
noted in ARIE. 1945-46, p. 28, nos, 202 and 204. 


23. Uttarkashi 


In front of the temple of Viśveśvara at Uttarkashi ( District 
Uttarkashi, U. P. ) is a latge trident ( trisgla ) wth an octagonal brass 
stem. On this stem, besides a long Sanskrit inscription in northern 
Brahmj characters of about the 7th century A. D., are two inscriptions 
ın shell characters on adjoining faces near the base of the 
stem (fig. 34). Both contain six characters clearly written and well 
preserved. These shell incriptions are of special interest as the only 
specimens found to date written on a material other than stone. 

~ These inscriptions were reproduced by James Prinsep in con- 
nection with his report on the Brahmi inscription on the same pillar ; 
see JASB. V, pl. IX, facing p. 347. (This site here is referred to as 
“Barahat,” the old name of Uttarkashi.) Prinsep does not, however, 


make any reference to the shell inscriptions in the accomanying text. 


> 
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These inscriptions were also noted in ARIE. 1968-69, p. 58, nos. 
324 and 325. 


24. Khaņdagiri 


There is a single shell inscription (fig. 35) on the left inner 
wall of the cave known as “Dhyānaghar” on the famous hill of 
Khandagiri, near Bhubaneswar, Orissa. (This is, incidentally, the 
only shell inscription to have been found in Orissa. ) <A carefully 
written and weil preserved specimen of seven characters, it 
is one of the largest shell inscriptions, except for the several 
huge inscriptions at Udayagiri. Au unusual feature of this inscription 
is the large, thick flourishes, some of whlch (characters 2, 3, 6, 
and 7) curve below and then up and around to the right, ending 
above the character. The flourish under character is extraordinarily 


long, measuring over one foot in height. 


This inscription was first reported in ASI-AR. XII ( 1874-75 
and 1875-76 ), p.83. The eye copy given there, besides being quite 
inaccurate, has been printed upside down. Jayaswal in EI. XXII 
( 1933-34 ), p. 4 mentions a shell inscription in the Lalata Keégari 
Gumpha at Khandagiri, but in fact there is no shell inscription 
in that cave; he must have been mistakenly referring to this 


inscription. 
25. Chunar 


A single shell inscription (fig. 36) is found in the cave 
called ‘Durga Kho’ at the shrine of Durga Kund near the historic 
town of Chunar in Mirzapur District, U.P. The rear wall of this 
cave is litetrally covered with inscriptions, most of them of the 
characters of graffiti, in a great variety of languages and scripts, from 
Gupta Brahmj to modern Nagari, as well as some inscribed drawings 
of animal figures, etc. (Many of these inscriptions are transcribed 
in ASI-AR. XI, pp. 126-27 and XXI, pp. 128-29). Among these, at 
the left side of the wall is the shell inscription of four well preserved 
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characters. Except for an elaborate design above the second character, 
it is not particularly ornate. The characters are engraved in outline, 
rather than with the interior sections cut out as is frequently done in 
ornate shell inscriptions. 

As is so offen the case, this shell inscription is found in conjunction 
with inscriptions in other ornamental scripts. Immediately to left is 
an inscription in a late ornate Brahmi with wedge-shaped heads. 

ARIE. 1952-63, p. 78. no. 550, notes the presence of shell characters 
in the cave at Durga Kund. Thereport is so phrased as to give the 
impression that there are several shell inscriptions, but I was able to 


find only one. 
26. Deo Baranark 


There is a single shell inscription at the site of the Sun temple 
of Deo Baranark in the village of the same name (also called Deo 
Chand, or simply Deo ), near Tarari, eight miles south-east of Piro in 
in Bhojpur ( formerly Shahabad ) District, Bihar. 

The shell inscription ( fig. 37 ) is near the top of one of the- four 
pillars in front of the main temple ; this is the same pillar which bears 
the famous Deo Baranark inscription of the later Gupta king Jivita 
Gupta II (c. 700 A. D. )?. The inscription consists of five rather small 
characters which are fairly well preserved, although the stone surface of 
the pillar is rough and worn. The characters are engraved in outline, 
with some rather complex decorative flourishes below ( especially under 
characters 4 and 5). The first four characters are on one face of the 
octagonal pillar, while the fifth extends onto the next face. 

Immediately below the shell inscrsption are two short inscription 
in siddhamdtrkd script. One is read by D. C. Sircar (in ARIE 
cited below ) as ‘satradhara’. The other, above it, is fragmentary 
apparently read ‘sa,, ka’. 

The shell inscription is reported in ARIE 1960-61, p. 70, no. 209. 

The importance of this inscription for the dating of shell inscrip- 
tions will be discussed in Section IIL. 1. l _ 
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27. Kanwar 

A single shell inscription is found in the. village of Kanwar in 
Durg District, M. P., eight miles northwest of Dhamtari. The 
inscription ( fig. 28 ) is on a section of an old pillar outside the temple 
of Narasimhanath, which is a modern structure containing a few 
remnants of an ancient temple. This inscription of seven characters is 
written horizontally ; it now appears upside-down, due to the place- 
ment of the pillar. It is in good condition, and in a moderately ornate 
style. No other inscription of any kind remains at the site. 


This inscription was reported in ARIE 1962-63, p., 95, no. 428. 


28. Khairigarh ( Lucknow ) 


The stone horse from Khairigarh ( Kheri District, U. P.) now 
képt in the Archaeological Gallery of the U. P. State Museum, Luck- 
uow, is a well known relic, having been described by Vincent Smith 
in JRAS 1893, pp. 97-98, and by others in subsequent publications. 
On the basis of the fragmentary Brahmj inscrition on the neck of the 
horse which contains the letters ‘— dda Guttassa,’ the sculpture is 
believed to be a memorial of the horse sacrifice ( asvamedha of the 


great emperor Samudra Gupta. 


“7 What was not noticed by Smith and others was the presence of a 
large shell inscription on the top of the statue (fig. 39); this was 
noted only in ARIE 1951-52, p. 33, no. 263. The inscription can be 
easily overlooked, as it is not visible when the sculpture is viewed 
from ground level. Looking from above, however, the entire length of 
the horse’s back is seen to be covered with a large shell inscription of 
six Characters which extend to and cover the uper shoulders and rump 
of the horse. The inscription is so neatly and perfectly integrated 
into the from of the horse that there can be no doubt that it was 
planned and executed together with the statue itself. There cannot be 
any question here of a later addition to an already existing structure, 


as seems to be the case with other shell inscriptions. 
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